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Secretary Rusk mingles with editors and broadcasters at a reception given in their honor. 


Department Briefs 600 Editors and Broadcasters 


More than 600 representatives of at these conferences, proved highly 


U.S. news media were guests of the 
Department on December 1 and 2 
for its 12th semi-annual National 
Foreign Policy Conference for Edi- 
tors and Broadcasters. 

Secretary Rusk headed the roster 
of speakers. Sharing the program 
with the Secretary were William S. 
Gaud, Administrator, AID; Jack 
Vaughn, Director, Peace Corps; Wil- 
liam P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Af- 
fairs; Dr. Charles Frankel, Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs; Richard Reuter, who 
resigned at the end of last year as 
Special Assistant, Food for Peace; 
and 25 senior officials of the Depart- 
ment and USIA. 

Dixon Donnelley, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, welcomed 
the newsmen at the opening session. 
Richard Phillips, Harold Kaplan 
and Charlotte Hubbard, Deputies to 
Mr. Donnelley, participated as mod- 
erators in plenary sessions. 


Seven concurrent round tables fea- 
tured two-hour discussions in depth 
on “World Trade,” “Africa,” “Eu- 
rope,” “Alliance for Progress — The 
Next Stage,” “Issues in Foreign 
Aid,’ ‘“‘USIA Media Programs 
Abroad,” and “The Training of a 
Foreign Service Officer.” 

A workshop on Foreign Service 
officer training, the first of its kind 


successful. Some 50 workshop par- 
ticipants gathered at the Foreign 
Service Institute, attended a demon- 
stration class in French, toured the 
Institute’s classrooms, library and 
language training laboratories, and 
later met with Ambassador Allen 


On Dispersing t 


The recent, unprecedented pre- 
occupation with questions of for- 
eign policy on the part of virtual- 
ly every segment of American so- 
ciety makes imperative a thought- 
ful re-examination of the Depart- 
ment’s practices in responding to 
its public correspondence. It has 
become increasingly apparent that 
the sophisticated, legalistic and 
prolix prose sometimes employed 
in intra-governmental communi- 
cations is predictably inappropri- 
ate in replying to relatively simple 
questions from the general public, 
which has little experience with 
or tolerance for such language. 

In using overly technical lan- 
guage to reply to writers whose 
letters were couched in obviously 
disparate terms, we not only fail 
in our primary objective of effec- 
tively justifying our policies but 
also run the risk of alienating the 
recipient. The alternative is to 
state our position in straightfor- 


and members of the faculty for di 
cussions and questions on the Inst 
tute’s activities. 

At the conference reception, hos 
ed by Secretary Rusk, newsmen e 
joyed the opportunity to meet pe 
sonally with the Secretary, his senid 
aides and the conference speakers. 


he Language Fog 


ward language tailored to meet a 
specific need. 

Desk officers are being asked to 
approve shorter, simpler versions 
of language now in use. When the 
more technical replies are appro- 
priate, they will be used. 

A useful check on the readabil- 
ity of prose is Gunning’s “Fog 
Index.” * It is based on the length 
of words and sentences. The Fog 
Index of the first paragraph above 
is 23, well above the graduate 
student reading level (17). The 
Fog Index of this paragraph is 9, 
slightly lower than that of Time 
magazine. 

Our goal will be to replace the 
former with the latter. 


DeWitt L. Stora, Chief, 

Public Correspondence Division, 
Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


*“The Technique of Clear Writ- 
ing,” by Robert Gunning. 
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THE PRESIDENT ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Excerpts from the State of the Union address 


THE UNITED NATIONS AT WORK 4 
Goldberg reports on General Assembly’s 21st session 


THE SPACE TREATY IS ENDORSED BY UN 


A significant development in arms control 


FIVE ADVISORY PANELS APPOINTED 
Non-government groups will advise Department 


LOSING BATTLE TO FEED THE HUNGRY 
Population increases faster than world food supply 


AN EMBASSY OFFICER VISITS SVALBARD 
He finds it a remote land of beauty and fascination 


TRAVELING PANELS GIVE ORAL EXAMS 
In the interest of better recruitment 


ON TAPPING EXECUTIVE TALENT 
A new assignment system for GS personnel 


JUNIOR OFFICER SELECTION AND TRAINING 
A memoir of recent experience 


THE CHIEFS OF MISSION LIST 
It is updated to December 7th 


DEPARTMENTS AND FEATURES 


Major Appointments, 14; FS! Courses, 38; Staff Corps Let- 
ter, 40; Geographic Quiz, 47; Obituaries, 50; New Direc- 
tives, 52; Books, 54; AAFSW, 56; Bureau Notes, 57; Per- 
sonnel, 70; RA News, inside back cover. 


THE COVER — President Johnson 
delivers the 1967 State of the Union 


“hief Message before a joint session of 
nee Congress. Behind him are Vice Presi- 
Ision, dent Hubert H. Humphrey and 
vices, ; House Speaker John W. McCormack. 
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President Johnson delivered his State of the Union 
Message to a joint session of Congress on the night of 
January 10. That portion of the message dealing with 
foreign affairs, as released by the White House, follows: 


Abroad, as at home, there is also risk in change. But 
abroad, as at home, there is greater risk in standing 
still. No part of our foreign policy is so sacred that it 
ever remains beyond review. We shall be flexible where 
conditions in the world change—and where man’s 
efforts can change them for the better. 

We are in the midst of a great transition—a transition 
from narrow nationalism to international partnership; 
from the harsh spirit of the cold war to the hopeful 
spirit of common humanity on a troubled and threat- 
ened planet. 

In Latin America, the American chiefs of state will be 
meeting very shortly to give our Hemispheric policies 
new direction. 

We have come a long way in this Hemisphere since 
the Inter-American effort in economic and social de- 
velopment was launched at Bogota in 1960 under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower. The Alliance for 
Progress moved dramatically forward under President 
Kennedy. There is new confidence that the voice of the 
people is being heard, that the dignity of the individual 
is stronger than ever in this Hemisphere, and we are 
facing up to and meeting many of the Hemisphere 
problems together. In this Hemisphere that reform 
under democracy can be made to happen—because it 
has happened. Together, I think, we must now move to 
strike down the barriers to full cooperation among the 
American nations, and to free the energies and re- 
sources of two great continents on behalf of all of our 
citizens. 

Africa stands at an earlier stage of development than 
Latin America. It has yet to develop the transportation, 
communications, agriculture, and, above all, the trained 
men and women without which growth is impossible. 
There, too, the job will best be done if the nations and 
peoples of Africa cooperate on a regional basis. More 
and more our programs for Africa are going to be di- 
rected towards self-help. 

The future of Africa is shadowed by unsolved racial 
conflicts. Our policy will continue to reflect our basic 
commitments as a people to support those who are pre- 
pared to work towards cooperation and harmony be- 
tween races, and to help those who demand change but 
reject fool’s gold of violence. 

In the Middle East, the spirit of good will toward all 
unfortunately has not yet taken hold. An already tor- 
tured peace seems to be constantly threatened. We 
shall try to use our influence to increase the possibilities 
of improved relations among the nations of that region. 
We are working hard at that task. 

In the great subcontinent of South Asia live more 
than a sixth of the earth’s population. Over the years 
we—and others—have invested very heavily in capital 
and food for the economic development of India and 
Pakistan. 


Foreign Affairs and the State of the Union 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON SEES CHANG 


peaceful uses of outer space; 





We are not prepared to see our assistance wasteyP”! 
however, in conflict. It must strengthen their capacif” © 
to help themselves. It must help these two nations 
both our friends—to overcome poverty, to emerge 
self-reliant leaders, and find terms for reconciliatig | ™ 
and cooperation. oon 

In Western Europe we shall maintain in NATO #*T 
integrated common defense. But we also look forwag’* 5° 
to the time when greater security can be achie if 
through measures of arms control and disarmame 
and through other forms of practical agreement. 

We are shaping a new future of enlarged partnersh 
in nuclear affairs, in economic and technical coop 
tion, in trade negotiations, in political consultatia 
and in working together with the governments z 
peoples of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The emerging spirit of confidence is precisely wh 
we hoped to achieve when we went to work a gen 
tion ago to put our shoulder to the wheel and try 
help rebuild Europe. We faced new challenges and a il 
portunities there—and we faced also some dangers. BE ih 
I believe that the peoples on both sides of the AtlantghP’) 
as well as both sides of this chamber, wanted to fa Te 
them together. 

Our relations with the Soviet Union and East 
Europe are also in transition. We have avoided bo 
the acts and the rhetoric of the cold war. When we ha 
differed with the Soviet Union, or other nations, { 
that matter, I have tried to differ quietly and w 
courtesy, and without venom. 

Our objective is not to continue the cold war, b 
to end it. 

We have: ms 

—signed an agreement at the United Nations on 7); 
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—agreed to open direct air flights with the So idl 


Union; Ever 
—removed more than 400 non-strategic items frq qi, 
export control; mar 
—determined that the Export-Import Bank can allf, 
commercial credits to Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, < 
Czechoslovakia, as well as Rumania and Yugoslavia 
—entered into a cultural agreement with the So 
Union for another two years; We 
—agreed with Bulgaria and Hungary to upgrade q_. 
legations to embassies; and reaty 
—started discussions with international agencies hy j; 
ways of increasing contacts with Eastern Europqw, 
countries. nt 3 
This Administration has taken these steps even fhers 
duty compelled us to fulfill and execute alliances 4, m 
treaty obligations throughout the world that were ire , 
tered into before I became President. ate 
Tonight I now ask and urge this Congress to hfe yw, 
our foreign and commercial trade policies by passfwe 
an East-West trade bill and by approving our const}y. , 
cenvention with the Soviet Union. wha 
The Soviet Union has in the past year increasedpmm 
long-range missile capabilities. ft has begun to pw, 
near Moscow a limited anti-missile defense. My 1 
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sponsibility to our people is to assure that no nation 
n ever find it rational to launch a nuclear attack or 
b use its nuclear power as a credible threat against 
or against our allies. 
I would emphasize that that is why an important link 
een Russia and the United States is in our common 
"CQ Pierest, in arms control and in disarmament. We have 
rwaye solemn duty to slow down the arms race between 
nievg® if that is at all possible, in both conventional and 
clear weapons and defenses. I thought we were mak- 
g some progress in that direction the first few months 
was in office. I realize that any additional race would 
Inpose on our peoples, and on all mankind, for that 
tter, an additional waste of resources with no gain 
security to either side. 
I expect in the days ahead to closely consult and 
ek the advice of the Congress about the possibilities 
international agreements bearing directly upon this 
try oblem. : 
nd q Next to the pursuit of peace, the really greatest 
ppallenge to the human family is the race between food 
re pply and population increase. That race tonight is 
o fps lost. : 
The time for rhetoric has clearly passed. The time 
r concerted action is here and we must get on with 
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d bo ae — wad ° 
haj Ve believe three principles must prevail if our policy 

mt ‘4 to succeed: 


First, the developing nations must give highest pri- 
ity to food production, including the use of tech- 
plogy and the capital of private enterprise. 
™, Second, nations with food deficits must put more of 
eir resources into voluntary family planning pro- 
ams. 
on | Third, the developed nations must all assist other 
ations to avoid starvation in the short run and to move 
SOWpidly towards the ability to feed themselves. 
Every member of the world community now bears 
direct responsibility to help bring our most basic 
man account into balance. 
I come now finally to Southeast Asia—and to Vietnam 
af Particular. Soon I will submit to the Congress a 
tailed report on that situation. Tonight I want to 
st review the essential points as briefly as I can. 
jWe are in Vietnam because the United States of 
erica and our allies are committed by the SEATO 
reaty to ‘‘act to meet the common danger” of aggres- 
bn in Southeast Asia. 
1rop4We are in Vietnam because an international agree- 
nt signed by the United States, North Vietnam and 
even thers in 1962 is being systematically violated by the 
ces mmunists. That violation threatens the independ- 
vere ice of all the small nations in Southeast Asia, and 
atens the peace of the entire region and perhaps 
to Me world. 
PassiWe are there because the people of South Vietnam 
consvave as much right to remain non-Communist—if that 
what they choose—as North Vietnam has to remain 
easeC pmmunist. 
My 4” are there because the Congress has pledged by 
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OR BETTER IN WORLD SITUATION 


solemn vote to take all necessary measures to prevent 
further aggression. 

No better words could describe our present course 
than those once spoken by the great Thomas Jefferson: 
“It is the melancholy law of human societies to 
be compelled sometimes to choose a great evil in 

order to ward off a greater.” 

We have chosen to fight a limited war in Vietnam 
in an attempt to prevent a larger war—a war almost 
certain to follow, if the Communists succeed in over- 
running and taking over South Vietnam by aggression 
and by force. I believe, and I am supported by some 
authority, that if they are not checked now the world 
can expect to pay a greater price to check them later. 

That is what our statesmen said when they debated 
this treaty, and that is why it was ratified 82 to 1 by 
the Senate many years ago. 

You will remember that we stood in Western Europe 
20 years ago. Is there anyone in this chamber tonight 
who doubts that the course of freedom was not changed 
for the better because of the courage of that stand? 

Sixteen years ago we and others stopped another kind 
of aggression—this time it was in Korea. Imagine how 
different Asia might be today if we had failed to act 
when the Communist army of North Korea marched 
south. The Asia of tomorrow will be far different 
because we have said in Vietnam, as we said 16 years 
ago in Korea: “This far and no further.” 

I think I reveal no secret when I tell you we are 
dealing with a stubborn adversary who is committed 
to the use of force and terror to settle political questions. 

I wish I could report to you that the conflict is almost 
over. This I cannot do. We face more cost, more loss, 
and more agony. For the end is not yet. I cannot prom- 
ise that it will come this year—or come next year. Our 
adversary still believes, I think, tonight, that he can 
go on fighting longer than we can, and longer than we 
and our allies will be prepared to stand up and resist. 

Our men in that area—there are nearly 500,000 now 
—have borne well “the burden and the heat of the day.” 
Their efforts have deprived the Communist enemy of 
the victory that he sought and that he expected a year 
ago. We have steadily frustrated his main forces. Gen- 
eral Westmoreland reports that the enemy can no longer 
succeed on the battlefield. 

I must say to you that our pressure must be sustained 
—and will be sustained—until he realizes that the war 
he started is costing him more than he can ever gain. 

I know of no strategy more likely to attain that end 
than the strategy of “accumulating slowly, but inexo- 
rably, every kind of material resource”—of “laboriously 
teaching troops the very elements of their trade.” That, 
and patience—and I mean a great deal of patience. 

Our South Vietnamese allies are also being tested 
tonight. They must provide real security to the people 
living in the countryside. This means reducing the 
terrorism and armed attacks which kidnapped and 
killed 26,900 civilians in the last 32 months, to the 
levels where they can be successfully controlled by the 


See State of Union Message, page 44 
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Members of the General Assembly listen to a statement made by Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg at the recent session 


The United Nations at Work 


21st Session of General Assembly closes with record of ‘“‘many 


constructive achievements and some regrettable shortcomings.” 


By AMBASSADOR 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


United States Representative to the 
United Nations 


At the conclusion of the 21st As- 
sembly of the United Nations, it is 
fitting that its actions should be eval- 
uated in the light of the only mean- 
ingful standard: The purposes of the 
Charter, and above all the cause of 
peace. 

Judged by this standard, the rec- 
ord of the session — and of the Se- 
curity Council during the same 
period — shows many constructive 
achievements and some regrettable 
shortcomings. 


In addition to the specific actions 
discussed below, the session was also 
significant for its atmosphere. Issues 
raised for propaganda purposes did 
not make much headway. A search- 
ing for bridges between East and 
West was more evident this year 
than a year ago or in some previous 
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sessions. The strength of this ap- 
parent desire for greater coopera- 
tion and accommodation must of 
course be tested by concrete action. 
Some evidences of positive action 
were present in this session, and we 
hope to see more in times to come. 


1. The Secretary General 


A highly important achievement 
was the unanimous reappointment 
of U Thant as Secretary General for 
a second five-year term. His willing- 
ness to serve again in response to 
the unanimous wish of the member- 
ship demonstrated anew his devotion 
to the ideals of the Organization. It 
is greatly to be hoped that the re- 
sounding new vote of confidence in 
him will enable him to apply those 
ideals with renewed effectiveness ev- 
en to the most difficult problems 
confronting the international com- 
munity. 


2. Viet-Nam 
The continued inability of 





United Nations to work effectivé, 


in the conflict in Viet-Nam has be 


a failure not in the organization, bf 
of key members and governmeq: 
which have been unwilling to c@y; 


sent to such action. We were ¢ 
couraged by the fact that a majo 
of speakers who referred to Vi 
Nam in the Assembly's general ¢ 
bate took note of our significant p 
posals of September 22 and suppo 
ed, as does the United States, disc 
sions looking toward a peaceful 

tlement. We continue to hope | 


United Nations may play a mq 


positive role. We especially he 
that the Secretary General will 

it possible, in response to our app 
to him on Monday, to help bri 


about discussions which could Iehi 


to a mutual cessation of hostili 
and an honorable settlement. 
Conti 
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3. Outer Space 


most significant Assembly action 
the unanimous vote commend- 
the Outer Space Treaty and urg- 
the widest possible adherence to 
The Treaty was negotiated in the 
ited Nations Outer Space Com- 
ittee in Geneva and this autumn 
the United Nations in New York. 
jis a pioneering extension of inter- 
ional law into the newly entered 
of outer space. It embodies 
most important arms control 
sure since the partial Test Ban 
ty of 1963, as well as principles 
peaceful cooperation in the ex- 
ration and use of outer space, 
uding the moon and other celes- 
bodies. The conclusion of this 
featy at the present time is a major 
‘. p toward peace, and an encourag- 
g sign that the actions of nations, 
‘the Charter’s words, can be “har- 
weonized” in significant fields even 
hile major discords in other fields 
ain unresolved. 


4. Non-Proliferation 


It is greatly to be hoped that the 
ter Space Treaty will qufickly be 
llowed by the conclusion of 
e long-sought ‘‘Non-Proliferation” 
eaty, banning the further spread 
nuclear weapons. The seriousness 
the debate in the First Committee 
this subject, and the unanimous 
solution urging an early agree- 
ent, are hopeful auguries for this 
tally important arms control meas- 
e, which we hope may pave the 
py for still further disarmament 
eements. 


5. Human Rights Covenants 


In a field equally important to 
ace—that of human rights — the 
neral Assembly took another pi- 
eering step when it overwhelm- 
ly approved two instruments long 


the making: the Covenant on 
vil and Political Rights and the 
venant on Economic and Social 
Bghts. The United States voted for 
se documents. Whatever their im- 
rfections, they will be remembered 
history as the first major attempt 
the community of nations to ex- 
d to the entire range of human 
hts the protection of binding in- 
ational agreements. The day is 

€ to come when no government 
any longer ignore its obligation 
implicit in the United Nations 
Marter — to respect at least the min- 
um standards of human rights 
ich these covenants seek to define. 


6. South West Africa 


f the numerous difficult colonial 


Ambassador Goldberg 


issues that faced this Assembly ses- 
sion, the one on which the most 
important action was taken was the 
dispute over the territory of South 
West Africa. The Assembly created 
an Ad Hoc Committee for South 
West Africa to recommend practical 
means by which the territory can be 
administered so as to enable the 
people to exercise their right of self- 
determination. 

This resolution, adopted by a 
nearly unanimous vote, was strongly 
supported by the United States as a 
realistic, practical, and important 
forward step. We will serve on the 
new committee, which is to report 
by next — to a special session of 
the Assembly. The terms of the reso- 
lution, and the nearly unanimous 
support which it received, give 
grounds for hope that it may lead 
toward a solution of this thorny 
problem which will be both just and 
peaceful, and will lie within the 
capacity of the United Nations. 


7. Southern Rhodesia 


The General Assembly considered 
the problem of Southern Rhodesia, 
but it was the Security Council’s un- 
precedented action in imposing man- 
datory sanctions on key exports and 
on oil imports into the territory that 
was the most significant. While no 
one can guarantee the success of this 
undertaking in advance, the prob- 
abilities will be greatest if all of us 


undertake good faith efforts to make 
it succeed. I repeat that the United 
States will apply this decision with 
the full force of law. We hope it 
will contribute to a peaceful solu- 
tion and to the essential goal of 
assuring that all the people of South- 
ern Rhodesia — not just the 6% of 
European ancestry—achieve the right 
to control their own destiny. 


8. Middle East 


Border disturbances in the Mid- 
dle East also came before the Secur- 
ity Council twice during the session. 
Against a background of incursions 
into Israel stemming from Syrian 
territory, ten members of the Coun- 
cil, including the United States, vot- 
ed for a resolution asking Syria to 
strengthen its measures to prevent 
incidents in violation of the Armis- 
tice Agreement. Subsequently, again 
with our support, the Council firmly 
denounced the Israeli military ac- 
tion in November on Jordanian ter- 
ritory. On both occasions the United 
States expressed its opposition to all 
use of violence across existing Mid- 
dle Eastern frontiers regardless of 
the direction in which it occurs. 

We believe that the discussions 
demonstrated the Council's desire 
that all such violence cease, and we 
regret that one of these resolutions 
met a Soviet veto, which contributed 
to instability in the area. Our own 
basic policy of respecting the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of 
all countries in the Middle East is 
unchanged and was reaffirmed dur- 
ing these debates. 


9. Aden 


In the difficult case of Aden, the 
Assembly took another important 
step to assist in a peaceful settle- 
ment. The imminent withdrawal of 
Britain from Aden leaves the polit- 
ical future of the area uncertain. 
The Assembly, with full support 
from the United Kingdom, asked the 
Secretary General to send a special 
mission to Aden to recommend prac- 
tical steps for self-determination by 
the people, including possible Unit- 
ed Nations participation in elections 
there. This step should help to 
stabilize an area which could easily 
become one of the world’s danger 
spots. 


10. Other Issues in Africa 


Several other resolutions, while 
reflecting the Assembly’s deep con- 
cern over colonialism and denial of 
human rights in southern Africa — 
a concern which we share — were, we 
felt, unrealistic in method and the 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from preceding page 


United States was unable to give 
them full support. Sweeping resolu- 
tions which do not reflect a broad 
intention of practical support can 
only in the long run diminish the 
influence of the Assembly. 


11. Membership 


With the end of colonial rule in 
still further territories of Africa and 
the Caribbean, the General Assem- 
bly increased its membership to 122 
with the admission of four new mem- 
bers: Guyana, Botswana, Lesotho, 
and Barbados. The return of Indo- 
nesia to active participation in the 
United Nations was also widely wel- 
comed. 


12. Chinese Representation 


This year, as previously, the As- 
sembly gave thoughtful considera- 
tion to the issue of the representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations. 
The proposal of Albania to expel 
the Republic of China in order to 
seat representatives of Communist 
China was rejected by a solid ma- 
jority of 57 to 46. Once again, too, 
the Assembly affirmed, also by an 
increased majority, that any proposal 
to change the representation of 
China is an important question and 
thus, under the Charter, requires a 
two-thirds vote for decision. 

Although the Italian “study com- 
mittee’” proposal was not adopted, 
the United States supported it, not- 
ing that its mandate did not pre- 
judge the results of the proposed 
study. 

As I indicated in my statement to 
the Assembly, the United States does 
not seek to isolate mainland China. 
We were prepared for the United 
Nations to ask Peking its attitude on 
the key questions involved: whether 
it would drop its unacceptable de- 
mands, especially for the expulsion 
of the Republic of China, and wheth- 
er it would assume the obligations 
of the Charter — including the ob- 
ligation to refrain from the use of 
force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any 
state. Only Peking can answer these 
questions. 


13. Korea 


On another long-standing Asian 
issue, the Assembly clearly reaf- 
firmed United Nations support for 
the peaceful unification of Korea 
through free UN-supervised elec- 
tions, and rebuffed a major Soviet 
effort to end the United Nations role 
in Korea. 


14. Peacekeeping 


Although a constructive Canadian 
resolution on the highly important 
issue of peacekeeping was approved 
by a large majority in committee, 
the Assembly, to our regret, put off 
final action on this measure until 
its resumed session in April. The 
Canadian resolution’s most impor- 
tant provisions are those reaffirming 
the role of the General Assembly 
in peacekeeping, in circumstances 
where the Security Council is un- 
able to act, and suggesting a model 
scale for the broad and equitable 
sharing of the costs of expensive 
peacekeeping forces. 

We continue to believe that it is 
highly important for the Assembly 
to take prompt and positive action 
on this question and not to allow 
the recalcitrance of a few members 
to impair the capacity of the United 
Nations to fulfill its peacekeeping 
role. 

A favorable development in peace- 
keeping was the much improved 
vote by which the Assembly extend- 
ed for another year the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force in the Middle 
East. This resolution provides for 
sharing the cost of UNEF along the 
lines of the model scale of assess- 
ments embodied in the Canadian 
resolution. 


15. Financing 


As of the date of this report, it is 
also to be regretted that the Soviet 
Union and France — both of whom 
have refused to pay assessments on 
past peacekeeping operations — have 
still not made the substantial volun- 
tary contributions which were con- 
templated in the consensus arrived 
at last year and which are necessary 
to restore the United Nations to 
financial health. 

This double failure to act —on 
the related issues of peace-keeping 
and financing — must be set down 
among the chief shortcomings of 
this session. Great powers can take 
care of their own interests, but the 
ability of the United Nations to 
function as a keeper of the peace is 
vital to the interests of the great 
majority of members, particularly 
the smaller ones, and, indeed to the 
effectiveness of the Organization un- 
der the Charter. 


16. Population Growth 


For the first time, the General As- 
sembly specifically recognized and 
took concrete action on, the urgent 
and important problem of rapidly 
expanding populations and their 
pressure both on limited food sup- 


plies and on other requirements 
economic and social progress. At 
request of member states, Uni 
Nations Agencies are now authorigig 
to train population control expe 
The United States, which has a dalWwA 
interest in world food supplies afive 
in the development of natiog, 7 
strongly supported this resolutig 
We hope its adoption will encou 
nations in which this problem exj 
to move more energetically to sog Th 
it. ior 


17. Marine Resources Id 


On the initiative of the Uni 
States, the Assembly adopted with bli 
a dissenting vote a resolution 

romote international cooperatiglt \ 
in the study and development § the 
marine resources — including I 
great untapped protein resources§rtt 
the oceans which are likely to pyrog' 
an increasing part in the worgpve 
food supplies. nde 

tio 
18. Capital Development Resolutiptio 


Tl 


Over the dissenting votes of 
United States and the other magth 
capital-exporting countries, the di 
sembly adopted a resolution to f° 4 
tablish a United Nations capif™} 
development fund which is suppop? 
to begin functioning in 1968. Sent 
a fund would duplicate long-sta u 
ing and more soundly designa#'! 
machinery for international capi 
assistance. It is most unlikely dPet 
enough funds will be forthcom# 
to put this fund into operation. TfAn 
resolution demonstrates anew tim 
economic decisions taken even fr | 
large majorities are sterile unj, | 
they include the concurrence fer 
those who must furnish the resour@at 

es 
19. International Law WI 

The Assembly acted to streng ea 
international law in two signifid - 
areas. It established a Commiss 
on International Trade Law to ul 
and harmonize divergent nati" 
laws in this important field. A 7 
decided to convene a major inte 
tional conference in 1968 and lf, 
to draft a “treaty on treaties” a; 
set of rules governing the law§A 
treaties, their validity, interp 
tion, and effect. Both these steps#pt 
of great potential significance 
the development of the rule of 17 
among nations. ti 

-] 


Ambassador Goldberg reled P 


this statement at the conclusion 
the 21st Session of the General p 
sembly on December 21. Dn 
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“‘Agominations Sought 
b 


horiggr 67 Jump Award 


exper 
; a da WANTED--young, dynamic, exec- 





lies alive type man or woman—to be 
natioge Department's nominee for the 
olutig 


rment-wide William A. Jump 
aa “emorial Award for 1967. 


to so The Award is presented “in recog- 
ion of outstanding service in the 
jd of public administration, and 
notable contributions in this field 
Nii the efficiency and quality of the 


Ww J . s ” 
VAG blic service. 
ition 


ratig it was established in 1950 in honor 
ment § the late William A. Jump, Budget 
ag Finance Officer of the U.S. De- 
urcesgrtment of Agriculture, who was 
to peognized throughout the Federal 
worgpvernment—and nationally—for his 
ndership and distinguished contri- 
tions to effective public adminis- 
ption. It is supported through pri- 
te contributions. 


of 
+r mag! he Award includes a gold key 

the Bd a Certificate of Merit. One or 
yn to ¥o awards are made each year. The 
- capgmp Memorial Foundation will 
suppog? grant one or two Honorable 
68. sgention Citations each year. A spe- 
ng-stap! Certificate will be given to all 
ssionager Nominees for the Award who, 
1 capig the judgment of the Committee, 
cely «pet the qualifications prescribed by 
-hcom# Foundation. 


ion. TJAny employee of the Federal Gov- 
1€w Umment who has not reached his or 
even fr 37th birthday, as of December 
le un§, 1966, and whose performance 
rence fer a considerable period demon- 
resourgates “unusual competence and in- 
est in public administration, en- 
iw  $wment for leadership, creative 
rengtnking, and close adherence to the 
ic principles of enlightened pub- 
service,” shall be eligible to com- 
te for the award. 


















ignifid 
mmiss 
vy to ul 
nati Ugene R. Schelp, Executive Sec- 
a. An@@ty of the Department Awards 
r inte mmittee, has urged Executive Di- 
tors and Administrative Officers, 

and |fiministrative Program officials, and 
auies airmen and Executive Secretaries 
e lawf Area Awards Committees to send 
nterplminations to the Chairman of the 
- steps§propriate Area Awards Commit- 
cance 


ile of ¥The latter will forward the nomi- 


ions to Mr. Schelp in Room 601, 
1. 


» gelel The Department Awards Commit- 

lusiont will make the final selection of 

rlusions : : 

moral te wominee who will represent the 

neva’ ®partment. Deadline for nomina- 
pns is January 27. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE EMPLOYEES AS OF JUNE 30, 1966 


TOTAL WORK FORCE - m Category 


13.8% 


“OTHER FS TI 11.1% 
0.3% 


USUN 

WAE & Contract 
ipwe 

Wage Board 


“Total includes Career Ambassadors and Career Ministers. 





BY CATEGORY 


ASSIGNMENT OF = FORCE 















““Others: Includes Non-Career Ambassadors, Consular Agents, Resident Staff, etc. 


AFTER 12 TRYING WEEKS 


20th Boards Complete Task 
Of Reviewing FSO/R Files 


Members of the 20th FSO/R Se- 
lection Boards wrapped up their 
work in December after 12 eye-sore, 
grueling, soul-searching weeks of 
studying files and preparing a final 
combined State-USIA rank order list 
for each FSO/R class. 

The Boards, which convened on 
September 20, reviewed the per- 
formance records of approximately 
5,500 officers of Classes I through 7. 

The members reviewed the files of 
all Foreign Service officers who are 
beyond probationary status, and 
those Foreign Service Reserve officers 
who are oriented toward overseas 
service. 

Foreign Service Reserve officers 
assigned for maximum U.S. duty, or 
who are almost entirely oriented to 
service in the Department, were 
rated separately in accordance with 
the procedure outlined in Foreign 
Affairs Manual Circular No. 394. 

The lists and other findings and 
recommendations have been submit- 
ted to Ambassador John M. Steeves, 
Director General of the Foreign 
Service. He has accepted them and 
the Boards have adjourned. 

The number of promotions to be 
made in each class, based on staffing 
and budgetary considerations, is be- 
ing studied jointly by State and 
USIA. 

After the number of promotions 


has been determined, the promotion 
list will be prepared beginning with 
the highest name on the rank order 
list for each class, and descending in 
order until the full number of “pro- 
motees” is obtained. 

The list must then be reviewed by 
the Board of the Foreign Service and 
submitted to William J. Crockett, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration, and to Secretary Rusk for 
approval and for recommendation to 
President Johnson. 

The promotion list is customarily 
made public on the day the Presi- 
dent submits it to the Senate. 

The normal effective date of pro- 
motions is the date the President, 
after receiving the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, takes final action 
—unless the President specifies an- 
other date. 

A “Domestic” Foreign Service Re- 
serve panel, which convened on Oc- 
tober 26, reviewed approximately 
500 personnel files and considered 
officers for promotion. 

The “Domestic” FSR promotion 
list is expected to be issued at the 
same time the FSO/R promotion list 
is announced. 


The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


was established in 1945 to help al- 
leviate the world food problem. 





NO BOMBS IN ORBIT 


Space Treaty Endorsed 
By United Nations 


GREEMENT at the United Nations 
A on the first international treaty 
governing exploration of space, in- 
cluding celestial bodies, was an- 
nounced by President Johnson De- 
cember 8. 

The President had proposed such 
a treaty and waaaek a number of 
its elements last May 7. 

In making the announcement, the 
President described the Space Treaty 
as the most important arms control 
development since the 1963 Limited 
Test Ban Treaty. 

The text of the treaty, comprising 
a preamble and 17 articles, was 
drafted after months of work by the 
28-member Legal Subcommittee of 
the United Nations Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 

It is open for accession by all 
states, in or out of the United Na- 
tions, as was the 1963 Limited Test 
Ban Treaty. It will be signed in 
Moscow, Washington and London, 
and instruments of accession will be 
deposited with the governments of 
those countries. It will come into 
force after ratification by at least five 
Governments, including the three 
depositories. 

On December 19, the United Na- 
tions General Assembly endorsed the 
treaty, expressed the hope for the 
widest possible adherence, and asked 
the Space Committee to begin study 
of derivative legal topics. 

The text of the statement issued 
by President Johnson, prior to the 
Assembly action, follows: 

“IT am glad to confirm on the basis 
of Ambassador Goldberg’s report to 
me this morning that agreement has 
been reached at the United Nations 
among members of the Outer Space 
Committee, including the United 
States, on a draft text of a treaty 
governing the exploration of outer 
space, including the moon and other 
celestial bodies. 

“In accordance with U.N. proce- 
dures, it is expected that a resolution 
endorsing the treaty will be submit- 
ted formally early next week, with 
broad co-sponsorship, along with the 


BLAST-OFF—A Saturn IB rocket 
launches an unmanned Apollo space- 
craft in preparation for later and 
manned lunar landing flights. 


agreed text of the outer space tre; 


“We look forward to early acti 
by the assembly on this matter. 

“Progress toward such a tré 
commenced on May 7 of this 
when I requested Ambassador 
berg to initiate consultations fo 
treaty in the a preorent U.N. be 
After businesslike negotiations 
in the U.N. Outer Space Commi 
in Geneva and at the U.N. in 
York, this important step to 
peace has been achieved. 

“It is the most important a 
control development since the li 
ited test ban treaty of 1963. It py 
in treaty form the ‘no bombs 
orbit’ resolution of the U.N. 

“It guarantees free access to 
areas and installations of celes 
bodies. This openness, taken 
other provisions of the treaty, sho 
prevent warlike preparations on § 7. 
moon and other celestial bodies. pyif 

“This treaty has historical signither 
cance for the new age of space @ ar 
ploration. ne 


“I salute and commend all mef's | 
bers of the U.N. who contributed Pilit: 
this significant agreement. In the @«ili 
pectation that formal U.N. acti her 
will have been completed at an eapadie 
date, I plan to present the treaty} 8. | 
the Senate for advice and consente n 
the next session of Congress, andpen 
hope that the United States will fons, 
one of the first countries to ratify ih th 

A summary of the Outer Spt ¢ 
Treaty follows: re | 

1. The exploration and use } 9." 
outer space, including the moon @plig: 
other celestial bodies, shall be jena 
the benefit of all mankind. nd 

2. There shall be freedom of § “ 
ploration and use of outer space 47°! 
celestial bodies for all States om 10. 
basis of equality. ou 

3. Man’s activities in outer spi 
and on celestial bodies are subject red, 
international law including §!l. 
United Nations Charter. er 

4. Claims of sovereignty and prte 
tional appropriation are barred. fe L 

5. The moon and other celes#ten' 
bodies shall be used exclusively #12. 
peaceful purposes. llin, 

6. No party will place any nucifnta 
or other weapons of mass desti§nsu’ 
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ARIS—A step forward in international space cooperation took place recently when, through an exchange of notes, the 
angnited States agreed to the establishment by the European Space Research Organization (ESRO) of a satellite telemetry- 
e liglecommand station near Fairbanks, Alaska. Participating in the ceremony were, from the left, Dr. Edgar L. Piret, U.S. 
It pukcientific Attache; ESRO Scientific Director Bert Bolin (Sweden); ESRO Director General Pierre Auger (France); ESRO Legal 
bs &dvisor H. Kaltenecher (Germany); and U.S. Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen. Noting that the ESRO station will be the first 
breign space station on U.S. soil, Ambassador Bohlen remarked on the productive working relationship between the U.S. 

to god ESRO, and expressed confidence in an increase in the mutually beneficial United States-ESRO cooperative programs. 


eles 
n wigon in outer space or on a celestial 
shougody. 
on 4&7, Military bases, installations and 
1€s. Hrtifications on the moon and on 
sign@her celestial bodies are forbidden, 
yace ® are the testing of weapons and 
e conducting of military maneu- 
ll mets on celestial bodies. The use of 
yutedpilitary personnel, equipment and 
the @cilities for scientific research or 
actigher peaceful purposes on celestial 
an eapdies is not prohibited. 
reaty} 8. To verify the peaceful uses of 
nsenthe moon and other celestial bodies, 
s, an@pen access to all stations, installa- 
will fons, equipment and space vehicles 
atify fh these bodies is guaranteed, sub- 
r Spact only to reasonable notice to en- 
re safety precautions. 
use | 9. There shall be an unconditional 
oon @ligation to help and to return as- 
be fonauts promptly and safely if they 
nd elsewhere than as planned, and 
of @ exchange information relating to 
nace pronaut safety. 
es om 0. Freedom of scientific research 
outer space and international co- 
er sppttation to that end shall be as- 
bject Be 
ing §!l. Activities in outer space and 
er celestial bodies are to be re- 
and Ptted to the Secretary-General of 
arred.f¢ United Nations to the greatest 
celesgtent feasible and practicable. 
sively $12. The treaty specifies procedures 
lling for the avoidance of harmful 
nuc@ntamination and for international 
destfnsultation in connection with po- 
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tentially harmful space experiments. 

13. A launching state shall be in- 
ternationally liable for damages 
caused by its space vehicles. 

14. A launching state shall retain 
jurisdiction over its nationals in 
space, and shall retain property 
rights in its space vehicles. Objects 
landing outside the launching state 
shall be returned to the owner. 

15. The treaty recognizes that in- 
ternational organizations will be con- 
ducting space activities, and the pro- 


visions of the treaty will apply to 
them. 

16. A launching state is respon- 
sible for the space activities of its 
nationals and international organi- 
zations in which it participates. 

17. To further mankind's explora- 
tion and use of outer space, requests 
for tracking stations are to be con- 
sidered on the basis of equality; 
agreement, however, would have to 
be reached as to this and would have 
to include the nature and conditions 
of such observation. 


An artist's conception of an astronaut and his vehicle after a landing on the moon 





Department Announces 
Five New Advisory Panels 


The formation of additional pan- 
els of civilian specialists from outside 
Government to serve as advisers to 
the Department on a broad range 
of foreign policy matters was an- 
nounced last month. 

A panel of advisers for the Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs (NEA) was announced Decem- 
ber 20. 

A panel of advisers for the Bureau 
of European Affairs (EUR) was an- 
nounced December 15. 

Two panels of advisers for the 
Policy Planning Council were an- 
nounced December 9. 

And a panel of advisers on China 
to work with the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs (EA) was 
announced December 7. 

Advisers were announced earlier 
for the Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs (IO), and EA. 

The Department issued a state- 
ment at that time which said in part: 

“The President and the Secretary 
welcome the opportunity which the 
creation of these teams will present 
for the organization and application 
of new ideas designed to enhance the 
formulation and conduct of U.S. for- 
eign policies.” 


Advisers for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
follow: 


Ambassador John S. Badeau, (Ret.), 
Director, Middle East Institute, Colum- 
bia University. 

John C. Campbell, Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York. 

Dr. John H. Davis, New York, Former 
Vice Chairman, Board of Trustees of 
American University of Beirut. 

Professor John Kenneth Galbraith, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and former Ambassador to India. 

Dr. Robert F. Goheen, President, Prince- 
ton University. 

Ambassador Raymond A. Hare, (Ret.), 
President, Middle East Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dr. Joseph E. Johnson, President, Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York, New York. 

Joseph D. Keenan, International Secre- 
tary, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and Vice President AFL/ 
ClO, Washington, D.C. 

David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the 
Board, Development and Resources Cor- 
poration, New York. 

D. W. Lockard, Associate Director, Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard 
University. 
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Professor Edward S. Mason, Lamont 
University Professor, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Grinnell Morris, President, Empire 
Trust Company, New York, and Chairman, 
Board of Trustees, Robert College (Is- 
tanbul). 

Professor Richard E. Neustadt, Pro- 
fessor of Government, Director of the 
Institute of Politics, Harvard University. 

Professor Richard L. Park, Professor of 
Political Science, The University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Frederick Seitz, President, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Professor Francis 0. Wilcox, Dean, 
School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies, The Johns Hopkins University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Professor Wayne Wilcox, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Government, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Ambassador Charles W. Yost, (Ret.), 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 


Advisers for the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs follow: 


Frank Altschul, Vice President, Council 
on Foreign Relations, Inc. 

John A. Armstrong, Professor of Pollit- 
ical Science, University of Wisconsin. 

Cyril E. Black, Professor of History, 
Princeton University. 

John C. Campbell, Senior Research Fel- 
low, Council on Foreign Relations. 


to the OECD. 


PARIS—Eugene V. Rostow, right, the Under Secretary for Political Affairs, se 
as the U.S. delegate to the Sixth Ministerial Council Meeting of the Organizati 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). The alternate delegate 
Ambassador Philip H. Trezise, left, who serves as the U.S. Permanent Representati 


























Mrs. Miriam Camps, Council on Foreig 
Relations. 

Melvin Conant, Government Relatiog 
Department, Standard Oil Company, 

Harold C. Deutsch, Professor of Hj 
tory, University of Minnesota. 

William Diebold, Jr., Senior Researg 
Fellow, Council on Foreign Relations. 

Merle Fainsod, Professor of Histo 
and Political Science, Harvard Unive 
sity. 

Werner B. Feld, Chairman, Department 
of Government, Louisiana State Unive 


sity. 

William E. Griffiith, Professor of Polit 
ical Science, Center for Internation, 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tec! 
nology. 

Ernest B. Haas, Professor of Intern 
tional Law and Organization, Universit 
of California. 

Henry A. Kissinger, Associate Profess¢ 
of Government, Center for Internation 
Affairs, Harvard University. 

Philip E. Mosely, Director, Europes 
Institute, Columbia University. 

Robert Osgood, Director, Washingto 
Center of Foreign Policy Research. 

Thomas C. Schelling, Professor of Ec 
nomics, Center for International Affai 
Harvard University 

Warner R. Schilling, Acting Direct 
Institute of War and Peace Studie 
Columbia University. 

Paul Seabury, Provost, College IV, U 
versity of California. d 

Marshall D. Shulman, Professor @ Eyer, 
International Politics, Fletcher School @omic< 
Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University. ology 

Eric Stein, Professor of Law, Universil§ Far] 
of Michigan Law School. ‘onor 

Shepard Stone, Director, Internationg D, ¢ 
Affairs Program, The Ford Foundation. fomics 

Raymon Vernon, Director, Center f@ Bruc 
International Affairs, Harvard Universitgese 

Continued on next pag 
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Of the two panels announced for 
e Policy Planning Council, one 
Bill advise the Council on long-term 
roblems of growth in less developed 
reas, With particular emphasis on 
e problem of food resources in 
lation to population growth. 


The other will advise on long- 
mm problems relating to the devel- 
nations, with particular atten- 
on to (a) relations among the de- 
Beloped non-Communist nations; 
iab) East-West relations, involving 
oh Communist and non-Commu- 
mist developed nations; and (Cc) 
itforth-South relations, between de- 
Jeloped and developing countries. 


The Policy Planning Council's 
anels follow: 


















ai 
ard 


Panel A—Economic Development, 
pod, and Population Problems 


Thomas K. Burch, Director of Demo- 
aphic Division, Center for Population 
esearch, Georgetown University. 

Paul G. Clark, Chairman of Center for 


‘ffai 


recto 


udie elopment Economics, Williams Col- 
ge. 

, U Jonathan Garst, Agricultural Consultant 
d Author, Berkeley, Calif. 

Or @Everett E Hagen, Professor of Eco- 

100! Gomics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

Sity. Bology. 

versi Earl O. Heady, Professor of Agricultural 
onomics, lowa State University. 

ationga D, Gayle Johnson, Professor of Eco- 

ion. fomics, University of Chicago. 

er f@Bruce F. Johnston, Professor at Food 


esearch Institute, Stanford University. 
Carl Kaysen, President of Institute for 
Wvanced Study, Princeton, N.J. 

Dudley Kirk, President of Population 
ouncil, New York, N.Y. 

Gustav F Papanek, Center for Inter- 
ational Affairs, Harvard University. 
Hugh T. Patrick, Acting Associate 
irector, Economic Growth Center, Yale 
niversity. 


jersi 
t pa 






| Panel B—Developed Countries 






Abram Bergson, Director of Russian Re- 
‘arch Center, Harvard University. 

| Harold Van Buren Cleveland, Vice Presi- 
t of First National City Bank, New 


Drk, N.Y. 
William E. Griffith, Professor of Polit- 
Science, Massachusetts Institute of 








’ ft) ogy. : 
Staniey H. Hoffman, Professor of Polit- 
i Science, Harvard University. 
Charles P. Kindelberger, Professor of 
nomics, Massachusetts Institute of 
thnology. 

ul F. Langer, 
la Monica, Calif. 
Leon Lindberg, Professor of Political 
e, University of Wisconsin. 

John Newhouse, Associate of Twentieth 
ury Fund, New York, N.Y. 

Robert L. Pfaltzgraff,. Jr. Assistant 
ofessor of Political Science, University 
Pennsylvania. 

Richard E. Pipes, Professor of History, 
arvard University. 

Henry S Rowen, President-Designate 
Rand Corporation. 









Rand Corporation, 





} 
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Although the panel of advisers on 
China is separate from the EA pan- 
el which was announced previously, 
there are three members of the pre- 
vious panel.who are also members 
of the China panel. 

They are: 

Lucian W. Pye, Professor of Political 
Science, Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

_ Robert A. Scalapino, Chairman, Polit- 
ical Science Department, University of 
California. 

George E. Taylor, Director, Far Eastern 
and Russian Institute, University of 
Washington. 


Other members are: 
A. Doak Barnett, Acting Director, East 





Asian Institute, Columbia University. 

Alexander Eckstein, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan. 

John Fairbank, Director, East Asian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University. 

Julius C. Holmes, Retired Ambassador, 
Washington, D.C. 

Ralph L. Powell, Professor of Far 
Eastern Studies, American University. 

Philip D. Sprouse, Retired Ambassador, 
Orinda, Calif. 

Paul A. Varg, Dean, College of Arts and 
Letters, Michigan State University. 


Additional members may be add- 
ed to the panels from time to time. 
They will meet two or three times a 
year for sessions of about two days. 
Individual members may be consult- 
ed on specific matters. 





Secretary Rusk States U.S. Policy 
On Negotiations for Viet-Nam Peace 


At a press conference on De- 
cember 21, Secretary Rusk was 
asked about the possible role of 
United Nations Secretary General 
U Thant in bringing about peace 
negotiations in Viet-Nam. Mr. 
Rusk said: 


When seventeen non-aligned na- 
tions last year indicated that they 
thought there should be negotiations 
without preconditions, we said yes, 
we thought that was a good idea. 
The other side turned it down. 


We are prepared to talk about the 
problem without pre-conditions of 
any sort from either side. We are 
prepared to have preliminary dis- 
cussions with the other side about 
pre-conditions, if they want to talk 
about those. We are prepared to 
come to a conference. We are pre- 
pared to have bilateral discussions. 
We are prepared to use intermedi- 
aries. We are prepared to have dis- 
creet and private contacts. 


But it is very hard to find someone 
on the other side who is prepared to 
talk seriously about bringing this 
matter to a peaceful conclusion. 


The Secretary General has a new 
term of office, with the overwhelm- 
ing unanimous support of the 
United Nations. 


As you know, he is very much con- 
cerned in this major problem affect- 
ing the peace of the world. 


And so we would be glad to see 
the Secretary General use the widest 
powers available to him to probe the 
possibilities of a serious discussion 
about a peaceful conclusion of this 
matter. 


Q. Do you use the term “other 
side” exclusively to mean Hanoi, or 
does it include the National Libera- 
tion Front? 


A. Well, we have not talked about 
pre-conditions of any sort with the 
Secretary General, and so I don't 
suppose I need talk about them here. 

President Johnson has made some 
comments in July of last year about 
the Liberation Front. 

But let’s see what the Secretary 
General might be able to accomplish 
in his contacts with those who are 
directly involved in this and might 
bring it to a conclusion. 


Ambassadors Hold Meeting in Africa 


Joseph Palmer 2nd, Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs, headed a 
regional conference of American Am- 
bassadors and principal officers at 
Addis Ababa December 8 to 12. 

The meetings were scheduled mid- 
point in Mr. Palmer’s three-week 
visit to six African countries: Ethi- 
opia, Madagascar, Somalia, Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanzania. 

Represented were the Foreign 
Service posts at Addis Ababa, Blan- 


tyre, Bujumbura, Dar-es-Salaam, Ga- 
berones, Kampala, Khartoum, Ki- 
gali, Kinshasa, Lourenco Marques, 
Luanda, Lusaka, Maseru, Mbabane, 
Mogadiscio, Nairobi, Pretoria and 
Salisbury. 

While in Tananarive, Mr. Palmer 
participated in ceremonies marking 
the 100th anniversary of the arrival 
of the first U.S. Consul to Madagas- 
car, John P. Finkelmeier. 
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LOSING BATTLE TO FEED THE HUNGRY: 


World food production failed to rise in 


explains what must be done to improve 


eee OF THE world’s leading 
authorities on population, food 
and economic growth came to the 
Department on November 18 to brief 
Secretary Rusk, AID Administrator 
Gaud and the principal officers of 
State, AID, USIA and the Peace 
Corps. 

This article, second in a series, 
summarizes the presentation of Dr. 
Raymond Ewell, Vice-President for 
Research of the University of New 
York at Buffalo, on the subject of 
Population and Food. 

Dr. Ewell began his discussion by 
inviting attention to these two state- 
ments: 

Dr. Binay Sen, Director General 
of FAO (Food and Agriculture 
Organization) , said on the subject 
of food and population a year ago: 
“The general outlook is alarming. 
In some of the most heavily popu- 
lated areas the outbreak of serious 
famines within the next five or ten 
years cannot be excluded.” 

President Johnson, in his Message 
to the Congress on Food for Free- 
dom, June 30, 1966, said: “. . . we 
Americans must face a sobering fact: 
Most of the world’s population is 
losing the battle to feed itself. And 
if present trends continue, we can 
now see the point at which even our 
vast productive resources, including 
the millions of acres of farm lands 
that we now hold in reserve, will not 
be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of human beings for food.” 

Dr. Ewell pointed out that these 
statements, made in 1965 and 1966, 
are warnings of the kind he has been 
making since 1958 when he first 
returned to the United States after 
living in India for several years. 

He presented a chart on Per Cap- 
ita Food Production which shows 
that during the 1950s (as in the late 
1940s) there was a gradual improve- 
ment in the per capita availability 
of food, worldwide. But, starting in 
the early 1960s, a gradual decline has 
developed. And although the de- 
cline is gradual, the social and eco- 
nomic factors which are causing it 
appear likely to continue for a num- 
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1965-66, but population increased by about 70 million persons. An author 


the balance between food and the people 


ber of years. Moreover, the develop- 
ing countries are absorbing the 
brunt of this worldwide diminish- 
ing supply of food because the rich 
countries are continuing to increase 
their nutritional levels. 

The FAO Report of October, 1966, 
revealed that “World food produc- 
tion failed to rise in 1965-1966, but 
population increased by about 70 
million persons. . . . Per person pro- 
duction of food fell by about 2% 
(worldwide) . Per capita production 
dropped by four to five percent in 
the developing regions of Africa, 
Latin America and the Far East.” 

There are two causes of this de- 
cline in per capita food production, 
Dr. Ewell said: One is the accelerat- 
ing rate of population growth. The 
other is the fact that the production 
of food itself has levelled off, pri- 
marily because the best new land has 
now been put into production. 


Powdered milk for the undernourished 
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ring 
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bstat 
During the 1950s there was a steagachet 
increase in the amount of agriqfpriod, 
tural land being used in the wong ¢ 
in general and in practically @creas 
countries except the United Stagfain | 
where we were cutting back. N@roug 
there is very little good land leftfhd pa 
be put into agriculture. Furthfercia 
increases in agricultural productiffains 
must come principally from incregrry-0 
ing yields per acre. oug! 
To bring food and _populatigone. 
back into balance and have a gr The 
ually increasing availability of foBurse 
per person in the world, two @ain 
proaches are needed: To reduce { pea 
— growth rate, which mea@§60.6 
reducing the birth rate, and to @y, ri 
crease agricultural production. kir 
Birth control alone cannot do &jve. 
job, and improved agriculture alo§ a r 
cannot do the job. Both approach&}tiv: 
said Dr. Ewell, will have to be usfnt, 
and on a massive scale. Birth cdfar + 
trol programs are moving ahead top 
sonably well in many countrifho 
Although they will have a smout 
beneficial effect, they will not hav@jllio 
major effect on the number of peo Th 
in the world for the next 10 tof. 
years. Therefore, over that perig'”® 
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the improvement of agricultg’. ) 
must be the principal approach ” 
maintaining the balance betwe al c 
food and people in the world a he 
hopefully, even improving this } a 
ance. ms 


After about 1980, Dr. Ewell ¢ _ 
phasized, birth control will have be 
become the principal approach 
maintaining this balance since, §Th 
matter how optimistic one may Pelir 
about improving agriculture, it cn, t 
not possibly keep up with the pmely 
ent population growth rates beyogr a 
about 1980. at | 

Dr. Ewell pointed to a chart §ch 
the Net Flow of World Food Graiply 
to show that in the period bef@ & 
World War II there was a new fig th 
of about 11 million metric tons fe 5 
grains from the developing natiogal : 
Asia and Latin America principal, 
into the developed countries. Afg,a, 
World War II there has been §,,; 
increasing flow in the opposite dit§),,, 
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on, Which has now reached 33 mil- 
on metric tons per year. This flow 
apparently going to get much 
ger. 
The increasing flow of grain from 
e developed world comes mostly 
om the United States because it has 
pproximately 60 percent of all the 
rplus food in the world. However, 
pplying the needs of the world 
pring the period of increasing de- 
ERI and of the 1960s has reduced the 
ain stocks of the United States 
bstantially. U.S. stocks, which 
steaached a maximum in the 1960-61 
gri@griod, have been gradually drop- 
womng off since then, partly due to 
lly @creasing shipments of concessional 
Stafain to India and other countries 
N@rough the Food for Peace Program 
left {hd partly because of increasing com- 
‘urthfercial sales of both wheat and feed 
jucti@ains to Japan and Europe. The 
ncregrry-over this winter is about 
hough for U.S. domestic needs 
ilatigone. 


a gr@ The food situation in India is of 
of fohurse particularly serious. Food 
NO Main Poe per capita reached 
ice @ peak of 16.4 ounces per day in 
| meap60-61, including wheat, corn, bar- 
to Gy, rice and, particularly, beans of 
1. kinds. In fact, beans keep India 
do five. This peak was reached largely 
e alo§ a result of putting new land into 
oach@ltivation and has remained con- 
€ UMAnt, dropping slightly until last 
th car when India had a very bad 
‘ad Mop year with extreme drought. 
untied grain production fell from 
| SmPout 80 million tons to about 73 
hav@illion tons. 
ee The harvest this coming year is 
riging to be bad too. Not as bad as 
st year, but still relatively poor. 
tons it may turn out to be about 
“me same as two years ago and a 
Btle more than previous years. But 
«. pedia is adding about 12 million 
ople to the Pee every year 
el] @ that actually the per capita avail- 
havePility of food this coming year will 
sacl below what it was a few years ago. 


nce, #The worldwide trend of gradually 
may f¢lining food availability per per- 
, it gn, though not precipitous, appears 
he pmkely, Dr. Ewell said, to continue 
beyogr a number of years. He expects 

at the more vulnerable countries, 
hart §ch as India and Pakistan and pos- 
| Graply Communist China, will be in 
| bef@ extremely serious food situation 
ew fi@ the early 1970s—with a fourth of 
tons #¢ population being in a crisis of 
natiogal starvation. 
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ncipall several other countries, such as 
- donesia, Egypt and Peru, possibly 
been Bazil, possibly Iran and a few 
te ditthers, appear likely to face the same 
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danger in a few more years. By the 
end of the 1980s, unless the course 
of events is changed, practically all 
the countries pf Africa, Asia and 
Latin America will be in a similar 
situation. 

There is some possibility of bring- 
ing new land into cultivation, Dr. 
Ewell continued. The best estimate 
of the possibility of new land adds 
up to about a 33 percent increase, 
mostly in Asia and Africa and Latin 
America. But it is very marginal 
land and will take a lot of capital 
to develop. It is far from transpor- 
tation, and it is problematical how 
much of it can be used. 

Technically, there are tremendous 
possibilities of increasing food pro- 
duction through the use of scientific 
agriculture as opposed to traditional 
agriculture, using the more favor- 
able, high-yielding seed varieties 
with more fertilizer, more irrigation, 
more use of pesticides, and better 
cultivation in general. Wheat and 
rice yields in the most productive 
countries, such as Japan and Den- 
mark, are six to nine times the yields 
in such countries as Ethiopia and 
Brazil. The United States is in the 
middle of the range. Rice produc- 
tion is similar. The Philippines and 
India are at the bottom and Aus- 
tralia is at the top, producing 514 
times as much per acre. 

These figures illustrate the poten- 
tial. But, said Dr. Ewell, the reali- 
vation of the improvement of agri- 
culture will require many things. 

First, it will require an improved 
understanding of the principles of 
scientific agriculture by farmers and 
a willingness to change their meth- 
ods. In other words—education. 

Second, it will require much more 
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research in tropical agriculture than 
has ever been done heties. 

Third, it will require a rather 
large capital investment and _ fac- 
tories to produce fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, agricultural machinery, and 
then dams and irrigation systems. 

And fourth, it will require time, 
which is the crucial factor. 

India, for example, is going to be 
in a serious situation this coming 
year. 1966 appeared to be very bad 
at the beginning of the year and it 
has been a bad year. However, the 
United States shipped enormous 
amounts of grain to India, about 8.5 
million tons, and other governments 
have contributed about 5 million 
tons. But, apparently, Dr. Ewell 
said, there were rather large stocks 
on hand in India a year ago, which 
the Indian Government did not fully 
realize existed and, he felt certain, 
the American Government did not 
either. Those stocks are now gone 
and with the short harvest this fall, 
in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas- 
than and even in Madras, 1967 is 
going to be a much tougher year 
in India than 1966. Dr. Ewell said 
he believed the United States Gov- 
ernment is going to be called on 
to do even more than it did this past 
year. 

Dr. Ewell pointed out that India 
has plenty of excellent farmland, as 
good as if not better than the aver- 
age farmland in the United States. 

Fertilizer, Dr. Ewell said, is the 
most important single key to increas- 
ing agricultural production in com- 
bination with all other factors. He 
concluded with a plea that the 
United States act to provide assist- 
ance to India to increase fertilizer 

production. 
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Goldschmidt Named 
To UN Post; Nabrit, 
Roosevelt Resign 


President Johnson announced his 
intention last month to nominate Ar- 
thur Goldschmidt 
to be the USS. 
Representative to 
the Economic and 
Social Council of 
the United Na- 
tions. 

The President 
announced at the 
same time his ac- 
ceptance of the res- 
ignation of Ambas- 

Mr. Goldschmidt sador James Roose- 
velt, effective December 15, from 
that position. Mr. Roosevelt resigned 
for personal reasons. 

In another United Nations action, 
Mr. Johnson accepted the resigna- 
tion of Ambassador James M. Nabrit, 
Jr., as Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the U.N., effective January 15. 

Dr. Nabrit plans to return to the 
presidency of Howard University 
from which he has been on a leave 
of absence for more than a year. 

“You know how much it is my 
wish,” the President wrote Dr. Nab- 
rit, “that you stay on in your present 
post where you have represented the 
United States with distinction in the 
world forum. 

“I appreciate fully your commit- 
ments to Howard University and 
recognize that your obligations to 
the university require that you give 
it your undivided attention. .. .” 

In accepting Ambassador Roose- 
velt’s resignation, the President told 
him, “. . . You carry with you my 
good wishes, appreciation and grati- 
tude.” 

For the past 16 years, Mr. Gold- 
schmidt has served with the staff of 
the U.N., and for the past six years 
as Senior Director for Special Fund 
Operations of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. 

Mr. Goldschmidt joined the U.N. 
Secretariat as a Director in the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. His 
work with the U.N. has taken him to 
a majority of the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has announced the signing of a $26,- 
359,000 long-term dollar credit Pub- 
lic Law 480 agreement between the 
United States and Indonesia. 
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TAKES OATH—In the presence of Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Foy D. Kohler 
sworn in as Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs by James W. Symingto 
Chief of Protocol. The ceremony took place on the eighth floor of the Departm 


ya 


NEW ENVOY TO THE U.S.S.R.—Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson signs 
papers as the new Ambassador to the Soviet Union following a swearing-in ce 
mony in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms on December 27. Looking on, left 
right, are Secretary Rusk; Miss Jenny Thompson; the Ambassador's stepdaug 
Miss Fernanda Goelet; Miss Sherry Thompson; and Mrs. Thompson. The Ambass 
dor, who recently served as Ambassador at Large and as Acting Deputy UndgVA 
Secretary for Political Affairs, returns to the Moscow post he held from 1957 
1962. He succeeds Ambassador Foy D. Kohler. 
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euter Resigns 


90d for Peace Post 


Richard W. Reuter, Special Assist- 
7Wnt to the Secretary (Food for Peace), 
"Hesigned December 31 to become the 

“head of overseas operations for a 
Wommercial food-processing firm. 
Wf Mr. Reuter was Executive Director 

CARE when he was appointed by 
President Kennedy in 1962 as Special 
= Assistant to the President and Direc- 

re Hr of Food for Peace. 


THis office was moved from the 
SWvhite House to the State Depart- 
nt in October of 1965. 
In his letter of resignation, Mr. 
ter told Secretary Rusk: 
“I leave this program, which has 
ant so much to me, with a very 
m feeling of goodwill toward my 
agues who have been so coopera- 


Under Food for Peace, the United 
ates shipped more than 155 million 
pns of surplus food and fiber, worth 
15 billion, to more than 120 na- 
VIL. 
‘The new Food for Freedom pro- 
m took effect January 1. 
ohler§ In accepting his resignation with 
ningigtegret,” Secretary Rusk wrote Mr. 
rtmeqecuter: 
“In the year that we have worked 
pgether since your office was trans- 
rred here from the White House, 
pu have made a valuable contribu- 
on. 
“I appreciate eecery your help 
n advising on difficult food aid de- 
ions, in interpreting the world 
bod problem to the public, and in 
eloping understanding and sup- 
ort for the new Food for Freedom 
bvislation. 
“My very best wishes go with you 
you return to private industry. I 
ppreciate and shall not forget your 
oughtful offer to be of assistance 
b the Department should the need 
ise in the future.” 


Ambassador Laise 


Ambassador Bunker 


Ambassadors Laise and Bunker Are Married 


KATMANDU 


Miss Carol C. Laise, the U.S. envoy 
to Nepal, and Ambassador at Large 
Ellsworth Bunker were married in 
a private ceremony in this mountain 
kingdom on January 3. 

It was believed to be the first 
marriage between two American Am- 
bassadors on active duty. 


The Bunkers were married in a 
ceremony performed at Ambassador 
Laise’s official residence by the Rev- 
erend H. Norman Sibley of North 
Eastham, Mass. Mr. Sibley is a 
Presbyterian minister and the father- 
in-law of Harry G. Barnes, Jr., Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission at the USS. 
Embassy here. 


Ambassador Bunker will make 
Katmandu his home, but will travel 
to Washington and other areas on 


Two New Films Ready for Use Overseas 


The U.S. Information Agency's 
fotion Picture and Television Serv- 
fe is currently distributing to over- 
tas posts the films listed below: 
ROAD AHEAD — 30 minutes/ 
ck and white. This film, acquired 
rom the National Urban League, 
igns Gells the story of a young Negro who 
in cemssists a white friend in solving a 
, left femployment problem by persuad- 
aughiang him to return to high school. 
mbasl VIET-NAM: THE OTHER 
y Un@#VAR — 60 minutes, color. Focus- 
1957 #@g on Binh Dinh province in the 
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Republic of Viet-Nam. This Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System film shows 
in microcosm the joint U.S.-Viet- 
namese rural construction and de- 
velopment programs. 


The FAO has been active in de- 
veloping agricultural extension serv- 
ices and cooperatives, and in helping 
countries to institute sound land re- 
form policies. It has sent some 3,500 
experts into 60 countries to help 
with development problems. 


special missions as Ambassador at 
Large. 

Ambassador Laise— who will re- 
tain her maiden name professionally 
— was appointed by President John- 
son as envoy to Nepal last August. 

A career Foreign Service officer, 
she has served as First Secretary-Con- 
sul at New Delhi, Director of the 
Office of South Asian Affairs, and as 
a member of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

In 1965 Miss Laise was one of the 
national winners of the Federal 
Woman's Award for outstanding 
contributions by women in govern- 
ment service. 

Ambassador Bunker received the 
Department’s Distinguished Honor 
Award from Secretary Rusk at cere- 
monies on November 17 marking 
Foreign Service Day and the 20th 
Anniversary of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. 

During his long, distinguished ca- 
reer Ambassador Bunker served as 
President and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Company, 
President of the American Red Cross, 
Ambassador to Argentina, Italy, In- 
dia and Nepal, Consultant to the 
Department, and as U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Organization of American 
States (OAS) in Washington. 

He won an international reputa- 
tion as a negotiator in the Nether- 
lands-Indonesia and Dominican cris- 
es. President Johnson named him an 
Ambassador at Large last October. 
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Ball Will Head Group Seeking 


U.S.-Korea Trade 


George W. Ball, former Under 

Secretary of State, will head a pri- 

vately - organized 

delegation of U.S. 

businessmen to 

Korea during the 

week of March 20, 

to stimulate, Amer- 

ican private invest- 

ment and to pro- 

mote increased 

U.S.-Korean trade. 

The mission was 

originally proposed 

Mr. Ball during discussions 

between President Johnson and Ko- 

rean President Chung Hee Park in 

Seoul early in November. The Presi- 

dents agreed then that the Korean 

economy's current progress should 

make possible a substantial expan- 

sion of U.S. investment in Korea and 
in trade between the two nations. 

The Korean economy has grown 

at a rate of eight percent per year in 


Increase 


the last three years. During the same 
period, exports have tripled and are 
expected to reach the equivalent of 
$250,000,000 in 1966. 

Each member of the delegation 
will be a leader in his industry or in 
the financial community. It is 
planned to include representatives 
of large and small industry, banking 
and trade, from major business cen- 
ters of the United States who will be 
interested in specific areas of in- 
dustry or trade in Korea. 

Mr. Ball, presently associated with 
the investment banking firm of Leh- 
man Brothers, is chairman of Leh- 
man International, Ltd., and counsel 
to the law firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Steen and Hamilton. 

Tristan E. Beplat, Senior Vice 
President of Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust and President of the Korean- 
American Commercial and Indus- 
trial Association in New York, has 
agreed to assist Mr. Ball. 


CONGRESS CONVENED 


The first session of the 90th 
Congress convened January 10. 
The political make-up of the 


Congress follows: 


House—248 Democrats, 


Republicans. 


Senate—64 Democrats, 36 Re- 


publicans. 


CU Establishes Staff 
For Evaluation Analyses 
William B. Jones has been naméigair. 


Director of the newly-establishe 


187 


and 
l 


The 


computerized Program Evaluatiog§“f, 


and Analysis Staff 
of the Bureau of 


Educational and | 


Cultural Affairs. 


The mission of ~ 


the new office is 
to assist in the task 
of assuring that 
the cultural and 
educational pro- 


ate a 
atte 
ssist 


» i 


nd | 


grams are properly 
attuned to foreign P ns. 
policy objectives. He 
It will analyze Mr. Jones Bitar 
CU’s effectiveness in translating pajves 
icy concepts and foreign relatiogch 
guidance into action at the prografftins 
and budget level. th 

The office will have a lead voice ig Pré 
budget management decisions amt. | 
program management innovatio b 
in CU. os 

One of its main jobs will be #*°° 
perfect the computerized cost/beng 
fit analysis system developed 1 
David L. Osborn, former CU Depu 
Assistant Secretary, recently nameiyfe 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Tok 

The new office will work close 
with the Regional Bureaus and tl 
Policy Planning Council. lit 

Mr. Jones was formerly Depu rm 
Director of CU’s Office of Africa, 
Programs. He is a lawyer. 


atte 


Mi 


ers 
In 
Rank of Minister {,, 
President Johnson has accordq*™ 
the personal rank of Minister P™ 
three officials during the tenure 
their assignments. They are: 
John A. Calhoun, Counselor 
Embassy for Political Affairs, Saigo 
David L. Osborn, Deputy Chief $y 
Mission, Tokyo; and Edward F. Té#ry; 
nant, Director, U.S. AID Mission 
Iran. 67 


BY 
eci 
LAGOS—Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews, second from left, attended the opening 
session of the International Rubber Study Group assembly in Lagos on November 
21. Twenty-six governments which are interested in rubber as producers or con- 
sumers are represented in the group. Left to right are shown U.S. Alternate Dele- 
gate J. Bruce Hamilton, Ambassador Mathews, U.S. Delegate Edmund E. Getzin 
and W. E. Klippert, U.S. consultant. 
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sheries Assistant 
atus is Redefined 





0th 

10. | Changes in the status and relation- 

the Bips of the Special Assistant to the 
retary for Fisheries and Wildlife 

187 ere announced in Foreign Affairs 


anual Circular No. 450. 

Re- I The post, which is held by Donald 
McKernan, formerly was desig- 
ted “The Special Assistant for 
sheries and Wildlife.” 
In pointing this out, the Circular 
pted that “the incumbent reports 
ps and receives policy guidance from 

Under Secretary for Political 
nameifairs.”” 
lish The Circular also said: 
uatio§ “ach regional bureau is to desig- 
pte an officer to coordinate regional 
atters with the Office of the Special 
sistant...” 
Mr. McKernan serves as adviser 
hd consultant to the Bureau of 
nternational Organization Affairs 
O) on all matters relating to the 
ited States’ position on fisheries 
d wildlife activities of interna- 
nal organizations, including Spe- 
ized Agencies of the United Na- 
DNs. 
He also serves as adviser and con- 
tant to IO and U.S. representa- 
es at conferences and meetings of 
ch organizations when subjects re- 
ting to fisheries and wildlife are 
the agenda for consideration. 
President Johnson has accorded 
r. McKernan the personal rank of 
bassador during the periods of 
§ representation of the United 
ates at international conferences 
hd meetings on fish and wildlife 
atters. 
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mfety Director Named 


Grady E. Reid is the Department's 
w Safety Director. 

Mr. Reid has assumed responsi- 
lity for the Department's safety, 
il defense, and fire prevention pro- 
ams both in the Department and 
erseas. 


In his present post, which he as- 
med September 1, Mr. Reid coor- 
nates the Department's safety pro- 
ccordg2™s with the Agency for Interna- 
bnal Development, the Arms Con- 
pl and Disarmament Agency, and 
¢ Peace Corps. And he is giving 
cial emphasis to implementing the 
. pogram initiated by President John- 
Saigin — Mission Safety 70. 

hief @Mr. Reid is located in the General 
F. Te tvices Division (GS), Room 1490, 
sion ~ State. His telephone extension 

766. 
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Disposal of Ancient Records Frees Space 
At Consulate, Provides New Room 


. NAPLES 

Nearly 1,200 bound volumes of 
citizenship and passport records for 
the years 1912 to 1939 have been 
destroyed at the Consulate General, 
in accordance with regulations on 
the disposal of surplus records. Addi- 
tionally, documents that filled 24 
filing cabinets have been destroyed. 

The destruction of the records 
and documents that were deemed 
virtually worthless has given the ov- 
ercrowded Consulate General more 
space, in fact, one room. 

Still smiling in the aftermath of 
the clean-up operation is Mrs. Maria 
De Lisio, a Foreign Service Local em- 
a with the Consulate General 
or more than 28 years. 

Mrs. De Lisio must have felt some 
pangs of remorse at seeing her handi- 
work destroyed at one fell swoop. 
She massaged, arranged and general- 
ly mothered those files for nearly 
three decades. 

Naples had such a complicated 
citizenship situation that for many 
years it was impossible to destroy 
records that the Consulate General 





Liimatainen Named 
Scientific Attache 


Dr. Robert C. Liimatainen, a 
member of the staff of the Argonne 
National Laboratories, Argonne, III., 
has been named Scientific Attaché 
to the American Embassy in Cairo, 
United Arab Republic. 

Dr. Liimatainen, born in Detroit 
in 1929, received his B.S. in Chem- 
ical Engineering from Michigan 
Technological University in 1950 
and his Ph.D. from the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology in 1959. Since 
1950 he has been on the staff of the 
Argonne National Laboratories, 
working principally in nuclear re- 
actor safeguard research. 

He has also served as Program 
Coordinator for the Chemical Engi- 
neering Division, Argonne National 
Laboratories, in connection with the 
Practice School Program of the Asso- 
ciated Midwest Universities. 

From August 1962 to June 1963 
Dr. Liimatainen was a Fulbright 
Fellow at Technical University, 
Otaniemi-Helsinki, Finland, where 
he studied molten metal-water re- 
actions and lectured on nuclear re- 
actor safety. 

He is the author or co-author of 
24 scientific articles and publications. 





Mrs. De Lisio 


held. A recent analysis, however, 
showed that the limited use of many 
of the records and other documents 
did not compensate for the office 
space they took up and the expense 
involved in their upkeep. 


Post Report for Korea: 
Attractive, Informative 


A new post report on Korea—very 
attractive and informative—has been 
produced and distributed by the 
American Embassy at Seoul. 

Like other post reports, it gives de- 
tailed information on _ housing, 
schools and other facilities that 
Americans may expect to find when 
assigned to Korea. 

The new Korean report, however, 
shows these facilities in scores of 
photographs. It also devotes many 
pages of photos and text to the peo- 
ple, land and culture of Korea. 

On the cultural side, it notes that 
Koreans are highly musical. Seoul 
alone maintains two full symphony 
orchestras, and several operas are 
produced there each year. 

Educationally, Korea also rates 
high, with 88 percent literacy. On the 
culinary shelf, Korean “kimchi’’ -is 
the tasty national dish. The post re- 
port describes it as a mixture of 
pickled cabbage and white radish or 
cucumber laced with red peppers, 
garlic and ginger. 

For American-type sports, the post 
report indicates a fair number of 
facilities, including even league 
bowling with balls that can be pro- 
cured through the PX. 
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BONN WAS A CONFERENCE SITE FOR THESE U.S. ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL OFFICERS IN EUROPE, 


Economic, Commercial Officers Meet in Europe 


Under the joint chairmanship of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Anthony M. Solomon 
and Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Domestic and International Busi- 
ness Alexander B. Trowbridge, the 
first joint conferences of principal 
economic and commercial officers in 
Europe were held at Bonn on Octo- 
ber 10-14 and Vienna on October 17- 
21. A similar conference is scheduled 
for Africa this month. 

The conferences were devoted pri- 
marily to domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic policy issues including the 
U.S. balance of payments and volun- 
tary investment restraint program, 
the Kennedy Round, commercial 
policy issues, East-West trade, and 
various facets of the U.S. export ex- 
pansion program. Other important 
subjects discussed were the task force 


report on an integrated economic- 
commercial officer career develop- 
ment program, economic and com- 
mercial reporting, and foreign serv- 
ice relations with the U.S. business 
community abroad. 

These conferences provided a use- 
ful opportunity to exchange views 
on policy issues and operational 
problems among senior Washington 
officials and officers in Europe en- 
gaged in the economic and commer- 
cial field of Foreign Service activity. 
They demonstrated the value of an 
integrated approach to economic and 
commercial problems and activities 
and proved very helpful in clarify- 
ing U.S. policies and the most effec- 
tive means to achieve U.S. objectives 
in Europe at the present time. 

In addition to the Chairman, the 
Washington delegation consisted of: 


State: Deputy Assistant Secretary Spe: 
gene M. Braderman; Edwin 
Adams; LeRoy F. Percival, 

Frank S. Wise; Commerce: Lawr 

A. Fox; Donald S. Gilpatric; Paul ON 


Strauss, and Charles Boehm. 
Participants in the Bonn co 
ence from Northern and West@ark, 
Europe were: Berlin, James C. Nj y 
son; Bonn, Edwin G. Moline, P 
H. Brent; Brussels, Chris G. Petr@,. 
C. Edward Dillery, E. Paul Ha 
USEC, John C. Renner; Cop 
hagen, Roger C. Dixon, Robert 
Brown; Duesseldorf, Ernst A. 
Es; Frankfurt, Edmund F. Beck 
Wolfgang F. Robinow, Karl K 
Geneva, Henry Brodie, James [.; 
Lewis; The Hague, Emerson § 
Brown, Henry W. Prentice; Helsing, 
Continued on next } 
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OM AN ‘ECONOMIC TYPE’: 


The Dismal Science Has Become The Vital Science 


he Dismal Science has become 

s Vital Science in the Foreign 

ice,” Ambassador Livingston T. 

chant told 19 members of the 

ad class in the Foreign Service 
nomic Studies 
ram at the For- 
m Service Insti- 
s on December 


he occasion was 
ntation to 
Boss of certifi- 
tes attesting to 
eir satisfactory. — 
mpletion of a 22- 
ek basic training 
ogram in eco- 
bmics. 
Speaking as an “economic type” 
o is currently engaged in eco- 


Mr. Merchant 


ONOMIC/COMMERCIAL Continued 


bhn Q. Blodgett; London, Willis C. 
mmstrong, Harold E. Hall, Donald 
Kilby; Luxembourg, Warren 
ark, Jr.; Oslo, John E. Mellor, Vir- 
1M. Elliott; Paris, USOECD, An- 
ony Geber; Reykjavik, Peter Sar- 
s; Stockholm, A. Dane Bowen and 
ward J. Bash. 


The Vienna conference was also 
atured by the participation of offi- 
from the Eastern European posts 
addition to those from Western 
rope who did not attend the Bonn 
ssion. Their presence particularly 
livened the subject of East-West 
ade following President Johnson's 
ober 7, 1966 speech. 
Those participating in the Vienna 
ting were: Paris, USOECD, Am- 
ssador Philip H. Trezise, Anthony 
ber; Brussels, USEC, John C. Ren- 
, David E. Biltchik; Geneva, 
SRESDEL, Minister Henry Brodie; 
kfurt, Karl F. Kuhn; Athens, 
nk P. Butler, Max E. Hodge; Bel- 
de, Louis C. Boochever, Russell 
. Prickett; Bern, Herman T. Sko- 
d, Malcolm N. Lawrence; Bu- 
t, Jack M. Carle; Lisbon, Her- 
n J. Jelinek; Madrid, Frank D. 
aylor, Wayland B. Waters; Milan, 
artin Stahl; Moscow, David Klein; 
ris, Stanley M. Cleveland, Thomas 
Drumm, Jr.; Prague, George R. 
plan; Rome, Theodore J. Had- 
ba, (Miss) Jean M. Wilkowski; 
oxckholm, Stephen Duncan-Peters; 
na, Robert O. Waring, Francis 
Foley; Warsaw, S. Douglas Mar- 
n, and Zurich, Rene A. Lutz. 
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nomic work in his position as U.S. 
Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the former Under 
Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs traced the changing role of the 
economic officer from the limited 
field of trade promotion in the pre- 
World War II era to a broad range 
of responsibilities today. He attrib- 
uted the change in the functions of 
the economic officer in the Foreign 
Service to three factors: 

(1) The general acceptance of 
gavernment intervention in econom- 
ic affairs to promote sustained eco- 
nomic growth and development, a 
major change in political and eco- 
nomic thinking in the modern world 
inspired by John Maynard Keynes. 

(2) The responsibility for leader- 
ship which fell on the U.S. in the 
post-World War II period, a chal- 
lenge to which the country responded 
to an important extent by a variety 
of actions in the economic field, no- 
tably the Bretton Woods agreements, 
the Marshall Plan, GATT and the 
economic rehabilitation of Germany 
and Japan. 


(3) The new importance of eco- 
nomics in diplomacy as a result of 
the burgeoning of the new nations 
in the less-developed Southern hemi- 
sphere. 

“In conclusion,” Ambassador Mer- 
chant said, “I would assure each of 
you whose next assignment is to be 
predominantly economic— that on 
the basis of my own experience— 
and equally on the basis of any best 
current judgment of the shape of 
the world to come—you are being 
given the opportunity to make a vital 
contribution to our country. I con- 
gratulate you all, for what you have 
completed here and for the oppor- 
tunity which lies ahead for all of 
you.” 

The group of officers who com- 
pleted the program included 17 
Foreign Service officers, one A.I.D. 
officer and one officer from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The program involves 11 courses 
covering almost the entire range of 
economics. Its purpose is to provide 
training for officers with little or no 
previous academic background in 
the field and is focused on applica- 
tion to work in international affairs. 
(See February and July 1966 News 
LETTERS.) 


The officers participating in the 
program take examinations in indi- 
vidual courses and at the end of their 
program of studies take the advanced 
test in economics of the Graduate 
Record Examination prepared by 
the Educational Testing Service at 
Princeton. This test is used by many 
universities to measure achievement 
by majors in economics at the end 
of their undergraduate studies, as 
well as to judge potential for grad- 
uate work. 

The class which has just completed 
its studies achieved a mean score in 
the examination of 706, as compared 
with the national average of a rep- 
resentative group of college seniors 
of 494. As measured by this national 
standard, 17 of the 19 members of 
the class scored marks in the 9lst 
percentile or above, with the others 
only slightly below. Eleven were 
in the 96th percentile or above, and 
seven made marks of 740 or above, 
putting them in the 98th percentile. 
This is the top score rated on the 
scale, which runs from 200 to 950. 
The score of 706 is about equal to 
that registered by applicants for 
National Science Foundation Fellow- 
ships in economics over a three-year 
period. 

The participants in the second 
class were: Arthur C. Bauman, FSO; 
David H. Blank, Commerce; Edward 
W. M. Bryant, FSO; William L. 
Davis, AID; Raymond C. Ewing, 
FSO; Peter F. Frost, FSO; Richard 
|. Gibson, FSO; Donald F. Hart, 
FSO; Samuel F. Hart, FSO; Peter T. 
Higgins, FSO; Joe Lill, FSO; Rich- 
ard R. Martin, FSO; James A. Mc- 
Namara, FSO; Joseph K. Newman, 
FSO; Alexander Rattray, FSO; Eu- 
gene J. Schreiber, FSO; Kenneth N. 
Skoug, Tr., FSO; Michael B. Smith, 
FSO; Albert N. Williams, FSO. 

The next class will begin its stud- 
ies on January 16. It will include 
18 Foreign Service officers and 3 
officers from AID. Assignments are 
now being made to the class which 
will begin in July, 1967, which will 
include an officer from USIA and 
one from Treasury. 


FSI Is Now Offering 
A New Course in Economics 


See Page 38 





FRANKFURT 


T WILL PROBABLY come as a surprise 

to many readers in the Foreign 
Service that four years ago our Gov- 
ernment appointed itself Marketing 
and Promotion Manager for United 
States industry. Not in the sense of 
generally praising the quality of 
American goods and waving the 
flag but actually doing exactly the 
same as the marketing manager of 
any corporation does. 

Let’s compare: 

Assume Mr. Miller is marketing 
manager of a medium-sized company 
in the United States. Mr. Jones is 
the director of one of the six United 
States Trade Centers located in 
Frankfurt, Stockholm, Milan, Lon- 
don, Bangkok and Tokyo which are 
operated jointly by the Department 
of State and the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Miller is responsible for any 
activity within a corporation which 
bears directly on the sale of the 
company’s product. His responsibili- 
ties include market research, test 
marketing, make-up and lay-out of 
sales literature, training and super- 
vising sales men, advertising and 
public relations. The United States 
Trade Center program does all this 
and more for each one of the Ameri- 
can companies which participate in 
the regularly scheduled shows held 
at the Trade Center. 
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THE U.S. TRADE CENTER IN FRANKFURT IS JOINTLY OPERATED’ BY THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND COMMERCER 


MARKET MANAGER TO U.S. INDUSTR 


Let’s make a detailed comparison. 
In industry the overall responsibility 
of the marketing manager is to sell, 
—to increase sales and to expand the 
market by the best means available 
within allotted budgets. Mr. Jones 
has identically the same _ responsi- 
bility for each one of his exhibitors. 

Before introducing a product or 
before invading a new market Mr. 
Miller conducts market research and 
then uses the market survey as his 
basic guide. Mr. Jones, before firmly 
scheduling a Trade Center show, 
has a detailed market survey done 
which is used by the Department of 
Commerce to convince the particu- 
lar industry in the United States 
that there is a market for their prod- 
ucts in the country where the Trade 
Center is located. 

Mr. Miller checks with the pro- 
duction planning staff of his com- 
pany to assure himself of adequate 
product supplies before he mounts 
his market program. The somewhat 
similar function of Mr. Jones is car- 
ried out after the market survey and 
before the show is firmly scheduled 
by Commerce staff soliciting the in- 
dustry. After all, without exhibitors 
there can be no show. 

Once Mr. Miller is assured of 
adequate supply, his next step is to 
promote the product. Specifically, 


this means bringing to the attention 
of his potential customers the fact 








that his product is going to be on 
market and where they can buy it. 
Mr. Jones, by various ways af 
means, identifies all of the peop 
and companies in the Trade Cent 
host country (and adjoining cou 
tries) who are potential buyers f 
the products that will be part of tifneed 
now firmly scheduled show. Sing@n p! 
Trade Center shows almost alwaffriod 
are restricted to industrial or cagiem t 
tal goods (not consumer goods) tite 1 
approach to the market and td. 
people who decide purchases of i 
dustrial goods varies from the 
Mr. Miller would handle it if & 
was marketing consumer goods. [ites | 
If Mr. Miller’s territory is large 1 sal 
will most likely try to appoint difich 
tributors, representatives or ageni§n in 
Someone, either on his own staff @mbe 
outside the company, will have @nter. 
locate, identify or approach them. ficlu 
an exhibitor so desires, Mr. Jon@toa 
aided by the Commercial Section hibit 
the Post, will locate potential ageng higt 
or representatives. They will furnispw. 
the exhibitor names, addresses, comes | 
mercial and financial backgroun# a 
etc. In the case of the four Europe pari 
Trade Centers this “offer” appli@cura 
to all of Europe with primary emmed 
phasis, of course, on the host countiRey, 
of the specific Trade Center. ps. 
Just prior to and during introdugnew 
tion of his new product Mr. Mill@irke 
conducts an advertising campaiggomo 
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Wad his public relations staff under- 


a number of steps to “pass the 
Md.” The promotion of the Trade 

pr show includes advertising in 
finent local trade publications, 
ing press conferences and by 
pus means inviting hardcore cus- 
rs to special functions inci- 
lal to the show. 

. Miller will attempt to record 
identity of individuals or com- 
ies who have shown a particular 
rest in his product, particularly 
ing the initial marketing stages. 

Jones and his staff register 

one of the visitors to the Trade 
ater Show. Since the shows are by 
itation and since they are pri- 
ily limited to the trade, this 

@itor registration list becomes a 

valuable source for customer 

ds. Every day each exhibitor gets 

list of the previous day's registra- 
ns. 

After the initial marketing of his 

pany’s new product has been 

pleted Mr. Miller has to report 

e results to his top management. 

ter each show the Show Promo- 

Officer, who is Mr. Jones’ as- 

tant, has to write a report on the 
ults of the show. This report in- 
yn tides total sales concluded during 
y it.ge 8 to 10 days of the show ex- 
s amessed in dollars and cents. 
eopaMr. Miller has probably asked 
ntefwly appointed distributors of his 
cougoduct to estimate the sales poten- 
rs {@] during the next 12 months. This 
of tiineeded for his company’s produc- 
Singn planning. At the end of that 
alwafriod Mr. Miller will check with 
| Ccajgem to see how accurate their esti- 
) mte was and what they actually 
of ifThe Trade Center Show report, 
¢ Wethermore, includes, again ex- 
if Messed in dollars and cents, esti- 
S. fhtes by the exhibitors of the poten- 
rge ll sales in that particular market 
it dihich they ascribe to the participa- 
igeni@n in the show. There have been a 
taff @mber of shows at various Trade 
ave @nters where totals of the floor-sales 
em. cluded during the show amount- 
Jong to as high as a million dollars and 
ion @hibitors’ estimates frequently run 
agemfhigh as 4 to 6 million dollars per 
urnigpw. A year after the show Mr. 
, comes has to forward to each exhibi- 
roun# a brief questionnaire from the 
‘opea@partment of Commerce to see how 
ppligcurate their estimate of a year ago 
ry e™mned out to be. 
ount@Beyond the above, the similiarity 
ps. If Mr. Miller wants to invade 
rodugnew market he has to buy the 
Mill@irket research, he has to bear the 
npalgsomotion cost and in the case of 
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foreign markets he usually starts out 
by having little or no experience in 
that market available to him. 

Mr. Jones,.whose staff includes in 
many cases former business men 
with actual marketing experience 
in that country, can offer his exhibi- 
tor knowledge, experience and con- 
tacts within the market where the 
Trade Center is located. 

As to costs, which in private in- 
dustry are very definitely part of the 
risk factor when entering a new 
market, the exhibitor is given a very 
considerable advantage. He pays 
only for shipping his goods to be 
exhibited as far as the nearest port. 
From there to the Center, and if not 
sold, back to his plant in the States, 
the Government pays the freight. 
His sole cost in participating in a 
Trade Center Show is $240. For this 
his booth is set-up, the market sur- 
vey is done, invitations are sent out, 
potential agents and representatives 
are identified and financial and busi- 
ness information concerning them is 
given to him the day he reaches the 
Trade Center. 

All of the above can be summed 
coy 


' 
fs 
nb 
re 
r% 


x, 


up by calling it the greatest market- 
ing package and biggest bargain 
ever offered U.S. industry. 

For one reason or another it could 
happen that Mr. Miller's staff is not 
fully occupied and has ample time 
and perhaps facilities. Mr. Jones has 
the same problem because the 8 or 
10 shows do not utilize his plant, 
the Trade Center, throughout the 
year. Therefore, Mr. Jones may 
make the Trade Center available to 
any company, U.S. or foreign, which 
is selling or promoting an American 
product or service. Utilization of the 
Trade Center by such a company is 
completely free of charge. 

The image the Trade Center has 
in its market, the marketing know- 
how of its staff, are very valuable 
aids to the company using the Trade 
Center between shows. The Trade 
Centers lend themselves for sales 
training meetings, new product dem- 
onstrations, press conferences, recep- 
tions for blue-ribbon customers or 
even for the cocktail party with 
which to impress the VIP visitors 
from parent company management 
in the United States. 
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DEAL IS SEALED—A Food for Peace agreement, providing for a grant of 26,000 
tons of grain sorghum to Senegal, was signed recently in Washington. Shown at 
the signing are the U.S. Ambassador to Senegal and The Gambia, William R. 
Rivkin, standing; Herbert J. Waters, Assistant Administrator for Material Resources, 
AID, at the left; and Ousmane S. Diop, the Sengalese Ambassador to the United 
States. The signing took place in Mr. Waters’ office. Senegal has undergone a 
food shortage because of a long drought. 
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AT CONFERENCE—Among the participants in the Labor Attache Conference held in New Delhi last month were, 
clockwise from the upper left, Marshall Green, Ambassador to Indonesia; W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor; C 
Bowles, Ambassador to India; George P. Delaney, Coordinator of International Labor Affairs, State Department; Ja 
Hoofnagle, Deputy Director General of the Foreign Service; and Morris Weisz, Counselor for Labor Affairs in New D 


U. S. Labor Attaches Convene In New Delhi 


NEW DELHI 

Labor Attaches from 15 countries 
of the Near and Far East gathered 
at the American Embassy here De- 
cember 5-9 for a conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Departments of 
Labor and State. Ambassador Ches- 
ter Bowles served as host. 

The conference was structured on 
a seminar-type basis and ess 
ample opportunity for a free flow 
of discussion among all participants. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz, who remained for the greater 
part of the conference, shared the 
chairmanship with the State Depart- 
ment’s Coordinator of International 
Labor Affairs, George P. Delaney. 

Secretary Wirtz, in his remarks, 
described the current labor scene in 
the United States, emphasizing that 
collective bargaining 1s not on the 
way out, nor is it in a state of crisis 
despite an occasional intractable dis- 
pute irritating to the public. 

Before departing, Secretary Wirtz 
urged the labor attaches not to be 
discouraged by the frustrations of 
their work, but to think of them- 
selves as part of a concerted public 
and private effort to enhance the 
participation of labor in society's 
work and benefits the world over. 

Broad political topics were con- 
sidered with briefings for South Asia 
provided by Ambassador Bowles, for 
East Asia by Ambassador to Indo- 
nesia Marshall Green, and for the 
Near East by Sidney Sober, Staff 
Director of the Interdepartmental 
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Group in the Bureau of Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs. 

Mr. Delaney discussed such topics 
as aspects of U.S. policy toward trade 
unions, overseas activities of the 
AFL-CIO and international trade 
unions, and AID’s labor projects. 

Harry Weiss, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs, discussed the future of the 
ILO and the labor implications of 
foreign trade and tariff policy. 

Several previous labor attache con- 
ferences have been funded by the 
Department of State, but this one 
was unique in that it was financed 
from local currency generated by the 
sales of surplus commodities to In- 
dia, and included in the Department 
of Labor’s budget. 

Labor attaches, assistant labor at- 
taches and labor reporting officers 
attending the conference included 


Bruce H. Millen, Ankara; Aug 
Velletri, Athens; Harold D. 
and John Condon, Beirut; Wi 
Wright, Cairo; Juan de Zengoi 
Canberra; Oscar F. Morrison, 
lombo; Robert L. Walkinshaw, If" 
karta; Edward B. Beidleman, § 
rachi; Robert L. Kinney, Ku" 
Lumpur; Anthony S. Luchek, 
nila; Elmer C. Hulen, Rawalpit 
Robert A. Senser, Saigon; Leon 
Sandman, Seoul; Donald Me 
Singapore; Hugh C. Reichard, 
Aviv; Louis Silverberg and Rol 
Pfeiffer, Tokyo, and Morris W 
and Sean M. Holly, New Delhi. 

AID officers attending incl 
Einar Edwards, Ankara; Emil 
Lindahl, Saigon; Thomas L. O'C 
nor and Bernard H. Masters, 
Delhi. USIS officers attending 
cluded Chris Sholes, New Delhi, 
Charles Medd, Tokyo. 


NSF and AID Project Will Help India 


The National Science Foundation 
(NSF) and AID have signed an 
agreement under which the NSF will 
help the government of India im- 
prove standards of teaching in that 
nation. 

The project is directed to the fields 
of science, mathematics, engineering 
and technology, and will involve uni- 
versities, colleges and high schools. 

NSF personnel will advise the 
newly established National Council 
of Science Education in India on 
teacher training, course and curric- 


ulum improvement and deve 
ment, designing, acquiring and 
of modern teaching materials, 
library development, and devel 
ment of special programs for gi 
students. 

The project has evolved followg, 
the conduct of 236 summer institl 
over the past four years, jointl) 
nanced by the Indian and U.S. yy 
ernments. They have been attenQeci, 
by 9,900 high school and coll§na! 
teachers. 
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By FRANK S. LANCETTI 


he high standards of American 
ywational institutions attracted 
48 foreign students in the aca- 
a 1965-66. Of this number 

t 11,000 plan to remain in this 


mmtry permanently. 
These and other interesting facts 
taining to international educa- 
are analyzed in the 1966 edition 
a report, appropriately named 
gen Doors,’ published annually 
the Institute of International Ed- 
0n. 
It is important to note from the 
tset that only about nine percent 
the foreign students reported in 
is country are under the sponsor- 
p of the United States govern- 
nt. The vast majority are either 
fsupporting or sponsored by their 
m governments or private groups. 
An undetermined number of U.S. 
Bvernment-financed foreign  stu- 
ts who have arrived on non-im- 
grant visas remain in this country. 
ese are in addition to the immi- 
ant students mentioned above. A 
ey conducted recently by the Bu- 
nu of Educational and Cultural 
airs indicated that only about one 
rcent of the students here under 
U.S. government auspices fail to 
urn to their country. 
e number of foreign students 
this country has increased steadily 
the last five years, from 58,000 in 
61-62 to the last available figure 
about 81,000 for 1965-66 (plus the 
000 intending to remain) . Slightly 
than 20 percent of the foreign 
dents are women. 


hile exact figures on the length 

their stay in the U.S. are difficult 

obtain, it is estimated that an in- 

asing number of foreign students 

4 main for two or more years. The 
pwth of the foreign student po 

ion in the past few years is d 
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‘Open Doors 1966”—Report on In- 
tonal Exchange. Institute of In- 
ational Exchange-809 United 
tions Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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t. Lancetti is an Information 
cialist in the Bureau of Educa- 
al and Cultural Affairs. 
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91,943 Foreign Students Attend 
U.S. Educational Institutions 


partly to the fact that they tend to 
stay longer. 

About 35 percent of all foreign 
students come from the Far East, 
with the largest contingents from the 
Republic of China (5,118) and from 
Japan (3,215). Students from Latin 
America represent 17 percent of the 
total, followed by the Near and Mid- 
dle East, 14 percent; Europe, 12 per- 
cent; North America (Canada), 12 
percent; Africa, 8 percent and Oce- 
ania, with 2 percent of the students. 

Canadian students constitute the 
largest national group on American 
campuses, with 9,755 students. Stu- 
dents from India come next with a 
group of 6,789. 

Interestingly enough, whereas more 
than one third (35 percent) of the 
foreign students in American institu- 
tions come from the Far East, only 
one out of ten Americans goes to the 
Far East to study. 

American students and faculty 
members show a definite preference 
for Europe, presumably because of 
the advanced educational systems of 
many European countries and their 
cultural and linguistic affinity with 
the United States. More than 11,000 
(or 58 percent) of the American stu- 
dents abroad attend European uni- 
versities, principally in France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy. About one 
half of the nearly 4,000 American 
faculty members involved in educa- 
tional exchange were in Europe last 
year. 

The surveys in “Open Doors” in- 
dicate that a large percentage of the 
foreign students are attracted to our 
universities by American technical 
and scientific leadership. Engineer- 
ing and the natural, physical and 
social sqiences account for about 55 
percent of the foreign student en- 
rollment against 20 percent enroll- 
ment in the humanities and the arts. 

Conversely, a large percentage of 
American students abroad favor the 
humanities and the arts (45 per- 
cent), with engineering and the sci- 
ences accounting for only 25 per- 
cent. 

How are foreign students dis- 
tributed in American colleges and 
universities? Although “Open Doors” 
lists nearly 50 U.S. institutions with 
more than 400 foreign students, 
there is a marked concentration of 
them on the campuses of the Uni- 


versities of California and New York, 
and Columbia University followed 
by the Universities of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Howard and Harvard. 
These ten institutions account for 
18,546 foreign students, or just over 
20 percent of the total. 

The University of California has 
the largest number of foreign stu- 
dents—4,535. The highest percentage, 
however, is at Howard University, in 
Washington, D.C., with 1,139 (14.4 
percent) foreign students out of a 
total enrollment of 7,906. 

“Open Doors 1966” thus illustrates 
the considerable extent to which this 
country is involved in international 
education. The overall impact of 
student exchanges goes beyond that 
suggested by the comparatively large 
number of participants. Americans 
and foreigners studying abroad are 
generally above average scholastical- 
ly. Their international experience 
occurs when they have reached an 
age of greater flexibility and faster 
assimilation, and their stay is in 
most cases long enough for them to 
receive a realistic appreciation of the 
education and culture of the host 
country. 

While it is impossible to measure 
precisely the effects of the interna- 
tional educational exchange, the 


movement of thousands of students 
and professors across national fron- 
tiers must be regarded as an impor- 
tant element in the intellectual and 
political life of the world. 





MOGADISCIO—A sightless Somali stu- 
dent, Issa Abdi Mussa, receives braille 
watch from Ambassador Raymond L. 
Thurston. It was donated by the Zale 
Watch Company. 
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FOR RECEPTION AREA 


New Furnishing Acquisitions 
Are of Museum Quality 


This is the second of two ar- 
ticles on the recent acquisitions 
in the Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms. The first appeared in 
the December News LETTER. 


T HE FURNISHINGS in the Depart- 
ment’s Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms on the eighth floor have now 
reached an “unprecedented peak in 
both quality and number,” the Spe- 
cial Fine Arts Committee has report- 
ed. 


The Committee met recently to re- 
view the acquisitions of the past six 
months. These include many fine 
pieces of furniture, valuable objets 
d’art, historic silverware, and several 
outstanding paintings. In addition, 
the Committee has received dona- 
tions totaling nearly $25,000 toward 
the overall goal of $500,000. 


Clement E. Conger, Chairman of 
the Special Fine Arts Committee and 
Special Assistant to the Director and 
Executive Secretary of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
expressed “deep appreciation” to the 
Committee members and to the or- 
ganizations and citizens who loaned 
or donated the fine examples of 
Americana. 


“The Committee is studying re- 
quests for specific furnishings and 
replacements for numerous repro- 
ductions,” he said. 

“It is also studying means of ob- 
taining more funds to cover the cost 
of a hee number of furnishings 
now on consignment (particularly 
the handsome French pieces in the 
Thomas Jefferson State Reception 
Room), and to enable it to under- 
take certain architectural improve- 
ments in the rooms.” 

Outstanding in an already impor- 
tant collection are three superb ex- 
amples of American Chippendale 
furniture, acquired by the Dietrich 
Brothers Americana Corporation for 
the State Department. 

“By the addition of these three 
items, the Department’s collection as- 
sumes a preeminent position among 
collections of American Chippen- 
dale furniture in this part of the 
United States,” Mr. Conger said. 

Richard Dietrich, Jr., of Villa- 
nova, Pa., a member of the Special 
Fine Arts Committee and President 
of the Dietrich Brothers Americana 
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Corporation, personally made the 
selection of the three pieces: a mag- 
nificent, mid-18th century Massa- 
chusetts secretary, with bombé lower 
section, now located near the en- 
trance to the John Quincy Adams 
Drawing Room; a handsome Phila- 
delphia chest-on-chest, which is in 
the entrance hall; and a Philadelphia 
Chippendale tall case clock, circa 
1770. These latter two fine pieces 
have been attributed to Thomas 
Affieck, Philadelphia’s greatest cabi- 
net maker in the pre-Revolutionary 
period. 

The Massachusetts secretary faces 
the Philadelphia ag high- 
boy across the room. The latter piece 
was lent last year by the late Lans- 
dell Christie, who had served as a 
member of the Special Fine Arts 
Committee. Mrs. Christie recently 
loaned the matching lowboy. (Match- 
ing sets are extremely rare.) 


Other major acquisitions include 
donations and loans from several 
collections. 


From the collection of American 
furniture of Mr. and Mrs. Cloyce 
Tippett of Upperville, Va. (Mrs. 
Tippett is the former Elizabeth 
Whitney) have been added a Chip- 
pendale drop-leaf table, a fine Chi 
pendale highboy, five Philadelphia 
Chippendale chairs, a Hepplewhite 
sideboard, a Chippendale mahog- 
any gilt frame mirror with phoenix, 
a Louis XV settee, and other fine 
pieces. 


The Tippetts also loaned an orig- 
inal painting of George Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart, which is now 
hanging in the James Monroe Room. 
(See News LETTER, December.) 

From the heirs of the late Count- 
ess Gladys Vanderbilt Szecheni, in- 
cluding her daughter, Mrs. Sylvia 
Szecheni Szapari, came a collection 
of fine French furniture. Among the 
pieces are a beautiful tapestried 
Louis XVI suite, a bronze doré 
trimmed bureau plat, a large French 
tapestried screen, candelabras, and 
other art objects for the Thomas 
Jefferson State Reception Room. 

Also of outstanding importance 
are: 

A superb Chippendale mahogany 
silver table with a pierced gallery top 
and graceful stretchers, which has 
been exhibited in the Metropolitan 


an 
PHILADELPHIA TALL CLOCK—This 
clock, circa 1770, attributed to Thoms9 
Affleck, Philadelphia's greatest cobq | 
maker, is now in the State Depa iy 
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yseum as one of six known ex- 
mples. This is the gift of Admiral 
nd Mrs. Edward P. Moore of Mid- 
burg, Va. 
The Wunsch Foundation of New 
ork provided an important, 7-foot 
1, American Chippendale looking 
s of gilded carved mahogany, 
mounted by an original spread 
Mele—a rare survival. This mirror, 
- ated about 1780, belonged to John 
yler, Lieutenant Governor of New 
ork. It now hangs to the left of the 
@oorway in the Benjamin Franklin 
Bate Dining Room. 
The Mary Lord Foundation has 
ven the handsome mahogany Bouil- 
te table, mounted in bronze doré, 
Mouis XVI style, in the Thomas 
Wiferson State Reception Room. 
B Mrs. Alice H. Warwick, formerly 
Washington, lent a Hepplewhite 
Bdy's tambour desk which once be- 
nged to Martha Washington and 
hich has descended in Mrs. War- 
ick’s family. In addition, she has 
mt a small collection of American 
Iver, including a teapot, circa 1770, 
y Philip Syng, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
hose father made the silver ink- 
land in Independence Hall; a rare 
flee pot, circa 1760, by Bancroft 
joodwock of Washington, Del., and 
er pieces. 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers 
etired (DACOR) has presented the 
partment with large silhouettes 
Secretaries of State John Quincy 
dams, Martin Van Buren, Daniel 
edster and John C. Calhoun. The 
houettes were executed from life 
W, H. Brown and the lithographs 
re made by E. B. and F. C. Kel- 
gg. These pictures are a great at- 
action in the Entrance Foyer. 
Mrs. Randolph A. Kidder, Presi- 
nt of the Association of American 
breign Service Women, recently 
esented the Association’s gift—a 
ir of early American brass candle- 
cks, dated about 1720—“in grati- 
de for the many pleasant hours 
FSW members have spent enjoy- 
ig the handsome and representative 
troundings of the Diplomatic Re- 
ption Rooms.” 
A vitrine table in the Thomas 
flerson Room contains a newly- 
quired collection of small treas- 
A priceless miniature of Martha 
ferson, daughter of Thomas Jef- 
on, which has been received 
ough the courtesy of the Amer- 
an Embassy in Paris. The minia- 
had been in the Embassy since 
when the likeness was painted 
Joseph Boze, painter of the 
nch royal family. Martha, then 


epa 
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17, sat for the artist when she was 
visiting her father, who was the U.S. 
Minister to France. 

A miniature of Dolley Madison 
and a locket containing hair of 
James Madison; a bracelet worn by 
Mrs. John Quincy Adams; a tortoise 
shell snuff-box, gift of General La- 
fayette to Henry Clay; and a deco- 
rated box which was a Christmas 
present from Dolley Madison to Col. 
Jonathan Bayard Smith. (All of these 
items were loaned by Mrs. Warwick.) 

An original portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson, by Gilbert Stuart, has been 
lent by the restorer, Orland Cam 
bell, portrait painter of New York. 
This is believed to be the lost, life 
portrait of 1805. Upon restoring the 
portrait Mr. Campbell found it was 
superimposed on what is believed to 
be the lost, life portrait of 1800. This 
valuable painting hangs appropriate- 
ly in the Thomas Jefferson Room. 

A series of small paintings of 
American Indian scenes and two In- 
dian portraits by the noted Ameri- 
can artist, George Catlin, have been 
lent by the National Gallery of Art. 
These were donated to the National 
Gallery by Paul Mellon. 

The scenes are now in the entrance 
hall to the Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms. 

Also on loan are nine color en- 
gravings from the original Havell 
Edition, London, of the elephant 


Newly acquired 18th Century Secretary 








folio of “Birds of America,” by John 
James Audubon (1785-1851) . These 
include American eagles, American 
turkeys, and the only four engrav- 
ings with American cities in the 
background. They are lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Eleuthere I. duPont. The 
framing is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Howard Perkins, of Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Perkins is a member of the 
Special Fine Arts Committee. 

In addition to the pieces listed 
above, other outstanding furnishings 
grace the State Reception Rooms. 
They add to their beauty and are of 
interest to both foreign and Amer- 
ican guests. 

These include a four-panel Japa- 
nese screen, “The Horse Race,” by 
Tosa Mitsu-Oki, famous painter of 
the Tosa School. The scene is the 
conclusion of a horse race, witnessed 
by many members of the royal fam- 
ily. The screen is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis E. Schecter of Baltimore. 

Ambassador and Mrs. William C. 
Trimble donated a fine French Em- 
pire bronze doré plateau mirror in 
three sections, with pierced gallery. 
It is used in the James Madison 
Dining Room. 

A framed charter membership cer- 
tificate of the Order of the Cincin- 
nati has been given by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Y. Mottahedah of New York City. 
The commission—issued to the Mar- 
quis de Choisy, Marechal de Com- 
pagne—was signed by General George 
Washington at Mount Vernon on 
April 12, 1788. 

Several fine decorative pieces in 
the Benjamin Franklin State Dining 
Room were given by Miss Elsie 
Quinby of Washington. They in- 
clude a handsome pair of English 
18th century inlaid mahogany knife 
boxes, an attractive inlaid mahogany 
case fitted with nine gilt bottles, and 
a pair of magnificent hurricane 
globes with a coat of arms on the 
front, a sunburst on the back, and 
draped etching in glass around the 
top. 

Mr. Conger brought to the notice 
of the Special Fine Arts Committee 
the clear plexiglass labels with gold 
lettering which are being made to 
identify various gifts and loans. 
These labels, which are affixed near 
the furniture, give a brief descrip- 
tion of the object and the name of 
the donor or lender. The paintings 
have brass plaques. 

Such labels present information 
of interest to visitors to the rooms 
and to guests at official functions 
without giving the rooms an appear- 
ance of a museum, although their 
furnishings are of museum calibre. 


A young Foreign Service officer finds Norway's Arctic archipelago an increasingly open world but still a remote land of bea 


and fascination—“a scientist's wonder, a tourist's miracle.” 


This article is based on the au- 
thor’s visit to Svalbard in July, 1966. 
It was the first visit of an Embassy 
officer to the archipelago since 1960. 


OSLO 
| peng LONG Arctic winter has brought 
to a frigid halt most activities on 
Norway’s remote and spectacular 
Svalbard islands. Now the night is 
eternal. Temperatures plunge to 40 
degrees below zero and the frigid 
winds sweep the bleak snowy wastes. 
From Svalbard, or Spitzbergen as 
it is frequently called, one looks 
south to see the Northern Lights. 
By comparison to this land, Iceland 
and Alaska are summer resorts. 
Polar pack ice now presses against 
the five principal and numerous 
smaller islands of this Norwegian 
Arctic archipelago. Permafrost ex- 
tends 1,000 feet below the land sur- 
face and polar bears roam the ice- 
bound shores. 


When the Sun Never Sets 


But this is written in retrospect, 
after a visit to Svalbard in the sum- 
mer when the sun never sets, when 
the long warming extremities of the 
Gulf Stream finger the southern 
and western coasts — when Svalbard 
springs to life. Temperatures then 
climb to 40 above. At times they 
have risen to a record 77. 


In summer great clouds of migrant 
birds (45 species) swarm here to nest 
to give Svalbard one of its main at- 
tractions. Some 165 plant species, 
including many rare Arctic types, 


hasten to flower. And then come the 
human species. 

They come to this remote land of 
wonder and fascination, to the is- 
lands thai are a cluster of turquoise 
fjords, towering mountain peaks and 
ponderous glaciers. 

In early July as the ice pack re- 
leases the islands from its grasp, 
scientists, researchers and hobbyists 
clamber aboard the tiny Norwegian 
steamer “Soroy’’ which makes 10 
regular trips from Troms in North 
Norway to Svalbard. Nowhere in the 
world can one visit so far north by 
regular commercial transportation. 

The doughty vessel skirts down 
rocky Bear Island, stops at Sval- 
bard’s principal town, Longyearbyen 
(named after American John Long- 
year who started a coal mining firm 
there early in the century), puts in 
at Ny Aalesund (the “world’s north- 
ernmost community” and today a 
budding scientific site) and pushes 
north to the pack ice. Along the way 
it drops supplies, mail and personnel 


replacements to Svalbard’s perma- 
nent Norwegian community, stop- 
ping at radio and meteorological 
stations and coal mine installations; 
it unloads temporary scientific ex- 
peditions. Before summer’s end the 


“Soroy”” returns to recover these 


groups. 


A Scientist's Wonderland 


For Svalbard is a scientist’s won- 
der, a tourist’s miracle, a hobbyist’s 
dream. Geologists marvel at its 
mountains peeled back by glacial ac- 


By WILLIAM H. MANSFIELD, 


Mr. Mansfield, 34, joined the I 
partment in 1958. A Foreign Servi 
officer, he has been in Oslo for i 
past two years. 


tion revealing clearly diagramm 
strata from the earth’s earliest h 
tory. 

Fossils abound. On one stretch 
upthrusted and tilted earth the tog 
ist may walk 100 yards and tre 
over 450 million years of the ea 
geological history. Nearby similar # 
tion has bared a remarkable examp 
of dinosaur footprints lying vertid 
ly on the mountain side like a frieg 

Animal life is limited but intergf 
ing. Only the small reindeer 3 
Arctic fox are indigenous. Int@, 
duced in recent years, the musk 
thrives. Seals and an occasional 
rus are found. But king of the 





























Ro ads is the great white polar bear. 
et this imposing creature is vanish- 
ng because of man’s mercilous hunt- 


iy. 
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The recent upshot of these attrac- 
ons is a surge in Svalbard’s sum- 
er traffic, especially scientists. This 
ar French, Soviet, Swedish, Swiss, 
ritish and Norwegian expeditions 
“Wmmered on Svalbard. At the same 
Mme workers put finishing touches 
> permanent scientific installations 
@ Ny Aalesund—the European 
pace Research Organization (ES 
O) satellite telemetry station, 
@ainst which the Soviets have pro- 
sted, and an ionospheric research 
‘Bation which will probe the mys- 
‘Bries of the Northern Lights. 


@ But transportation and accommo- 
Hations are tight. Before they can 
Bight on Svalbard visitors must ob- 

in permission from Norwegian au- 
@orities, who seek assurance that 
he travelers are equipped and know 
hat they are doing. Svalbard’s 
Serpgpores are strewn with crosses mark- 
g the resting places of many Sval- 
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for’ ard visitors and their would-be 
scuers. 

ammg Visitors came to the islands early. 

est | Nordic name, “Svalbard,” | or 
old coasts,” is recorded in ancient 

etch elandic annals and is attributed 
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» Viking seafarers who ———_ 
bund the islands in 1194. The often 
sed name “Spitzbergen” or “‘point- 
i mountain,” came from the Dutch 
iventurer Willem Barents, who 
me upon the islands in 1596. Cen- 
ries later Svalbard became the 
punt of whalers, sealers, and trap- 
ts of many nations. 













For Arctic Explorers 


With the advent of aircraft Sval- 
ard became a base camp for Arctic 
ploration. Like an aircraft carrier 
chored off the ice cap, it served 
the launching point for many of 
n's airborne assaults on the North 
ble, from the most daring and im- 
/)MBinative to the most hair-brained. 

Norway’s Roald Amundsen and 
is party used two planes to fly to 
thin two degrees of the Pole in 
-9. A year later Admiral Richard 
d flew a three-engine monoplane 
bm Svalbard to the Pole and back. 
Mcoln Ellsworth, Amundsen and 
bile made it by dirigible the same 
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But others like the Swede Saloman 
Mdree barely got off the ground. 
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Hoping to reach the Pole in 1897, 
Andree wafted aloft in a free float- 
ing balloon. He drifted out of sight 
and was found years later on another 
of Svalbard’s islands. Remnants of 
his and other explorations are vis- 
ible today, still almost perfectly pre- 
served by Svalbard’s refrigerating 
climate. 


Treaty Binds Sovereignty 


Norway gained control over Sval- 
bard by international agreement. Its 
24,000 square miles (one fifth the 
area of mainland Norway) was vir- 
tually a no-man’s land for years. 
After World War I its strategic 
north location was recognized, and 
by the 1920 Treaty of Paris, the is- 
lands were placed under the sover- 
eignty of nearby, small and neutral 
Norway. 

The Treaty gave the signatories 
(some 20 in all including the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R.) equal access; among 
other things it prohibited military 
installations. 

The Treaty’s provisions present 
fascinating and perplexing problems 
for officialdom. For example, the 
U.S.S.R. has challenged building the 
ESRO station on grounds of the 
Treaty. The Soviets have questioned 
even the legality of building an air- 
field, which Norwegians believe is 
necessary to keep contact with the 
islands’ inhabitants. 

These and other provisions affect 
Svalbard’s permanent resident com- 
munity. Some of them tend radio 


summer view of the rugged coastline that is typical of Svalbard (Spitzbergen), Norway's remote archipelago 


and meteorological stations, record- 
ing Arctic weather, guiding com- 
mercial airline polar flights. Others 
hunt and trap. 


Economic Base Is Limited 


But Svalbard’s largest single com- 
munities are those of coal miners — 
some 2,200 of them are Russians 
working in two Soviet mines; an- 
other 900 are Norwegians who work 
in the privately run Norwegian 
mine in Longyearbyen. The once 
active Norwegian Government run 
mine in Ny Aalesund closed in 1962 
after a mine disaster which tem- 
porarily toppled the Norway's Labor 
Government the following year. 
Mine life is tough; coal seams are 
thin and constantly cold. The mines 
may be the only “white” coal mines 
in the world; frost forms on mine 
tunnels as socn as they are bored. 


While Svalbard’s economic base 
is meager, other attempts have been 
made in recent years to seek new 
possibilities. Last year the U.S. oil 
firm Caltex began probing for oil, 
and a small Norwegian firm is doing 
the same. But while hopes have not 
been abandoned completely, Caltex 
has decided to halt exploration. As 
yet no Soviet firms have joined the 
oil hunt. 


And it is upon this constant 
search for adventure, knowledge and 
economic opportunity that the fu- 
ture of Norway’s Arctic possession 
depends. 


— WAS WHEN young people in- 
terested in a Foreign Service ca- 
reer had to pay their own way to 
Washington to take the oral exami- 
nation. While this may have had the 
advantage of insuring the highest 
motivation on the part of the can- 
didates, it also excluded the talents 
of many whose qualifications and 
ideals were high but whose income 
was low. 

In more recent years, however, 
traveling panels from the Board of 
Examiners have regularly reached 
out to the remotest parts of the na- 
tion—in order to make a more repre- 
sentative selection of Americans 
available to the Service. 

But there are many excellent 
young Americans outside the United 
States in the service of their country, 
and to these candidates it has re- 
mained difficult—-sometimes impos- 
sible—to meet deadlines for the oral 
examination. 

To improve the opportunity for 
Peace Corps Volunteers, servicemen 
and others overseas who had taken 
and passed the written examination, 
the Board of Examiners sent two 
panels through Latin America, Af- 
rica, the Far East, the Near East and 
Europe during October and Novem- 
ber. 

A preliminary study of BEX files 
from the written examinations of 
May and December 1965 had indi- 
cated that there were at least 119 
candidates located overseas who 
would not be able to return in time 
for their orals. Correspondence with 
these individuals ed) developed a 
schedule of 60 appointments in 20 
countries. 

Each of the two BEX teams con- 
sisted of one regular examiner from 
the Department of State and one 
from the U.S. Information Agency. 
They were joined at each Post by 
one of the senior Foreign Service 
Officers on assignment there—one of 
the Ministers or Counselors for Po- 
litical, Economic, Consular or Ad- 
ministrative Affairs. In this way the 
standard three-man panels were 
maintained throughout. 

Willard O. Brown and Philip J. 
Conley went to Tokyo, Manila, Sai- 
iow Bangkok, Kabul, Tehran, An- 

ra, Bonn and London, while A. E. 

anell and Hedin Bronner went to 
Mexico City, Managua, Bogota, 
Lima, La Paz, Rio de Janeiro, Lagos, 
Blantyre, Kampala, Rome and Paris. 

It was no “junket” for either team, 
as both the examinations and the 
travel had to be tightly scheduled. 
Many flights were made on week 
ends or in the middle of the night. 




















































Volunteer scheduled to be examin 
Oral Bg nels in Kabul had to connect with ¢ 

panel in Tehran—where, incident 

ly, he had a successful interview, 


at © 
Roam Far BOUT A THIRD of the success 


° A candidates were Peace Corps Vj 
“~ W c unteers, and the remainder 
an j e J mostly servicemen or civilians 
the Department of State, USIA, / 
3 x R or the Armed Forces. While they 
eports had the experience of working 
living abroad in common, th 
Perhaps the true heroes of the backgrounds were varied indedgh 
project, however, were the members They ranged from that of the you 
of the staff of the Department’s lady in London who had graduat 
travel offices, who were called on to from a southern university with 
produce some connections that Phi Beta Kappa key and a sumpgat 
would only make most airlines rep- cum laude, and who was working fi 
resentatives shake their heads. The editorial assistant in a British d 
route from La Paz to Rio had to be dren’s publishing firm—to that 
set up via Buenos Aires, and that the midwestern university grad 
from Lagos to Blantyre via Johan- who was working in Laos on cq 
nesburg. tract with AID and in close con 
While the travel began properly with neutralists; or from that of t 
enough on American airlines famil- Army Captain born of a Forei 
iar to one and all, it involved many Service family in China and se 
intermediate routes with foreign car- 4S 4 General’s Aide in Rome, to th 
riers that should be collectors’ items. Of the PCV whose father was a we 
One of the examiners reported on €!M jazz ‘band leader and who m 
his return to Washington that he WaS serving in a rural developms 
had seen his first stowaway on a_ project in the Eastern Nigeri 
plane—a cockroach suffering visibly “bush.” One candidate, proceed 
from air sickness. The plane carry- from the Cameroons to Nigeria Pre: 
ing the team from Delhi to Kabul take the examination, was detain ecu 
was forced back by storms over the overnight by jittery border police §xecu 


Himalayas, and the Peace Corps Continued on next pa'® : 
ues 


tilizi 
al si 
Th 
ster 
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LAGOS—David K. Stebbing, seated at the lett, at Robert M. Perito, — 
shown after passing their oral examinations, now given abroad for junior Dep 
ment of State and U.S. Information Agency Foreign Service officer candida if 
Mrs. Mikiko Stebbing is seated next to Mr. Stebbing. Also seated is Abram = 
Manell, an Examiner. Standing are, from the left, Hedin Bronner and Josephi~ 
Bartos, who are also Examiners. 
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ontinued from preceding page 

onnection with the tense tribal sit- 
tion. 

The percentage of successful can- 
idates was somewhat higher than 
at normally for BEX panels. This 
ould not lead to the conclusion 


ygpat they were given preferential 


atment. 


While it is true that the examiners 
ere inclined to make allowances 
pr the difficulty of maintaining a 
pfined view of the world scene from 


me “bush,” they were not prepared 


em reduce their demands for an un- 


prstanding of American civiliza- 


won, and they probed rather vigoro- 


ly for evidences that the candi- 
ates had studied their host commu- 
ities with curiosity, imagination 
d intelligence. In other words, a 
rtain amount of lenience in one 
a was balanced by a closer than 
sual attention to another. 


But it should surprise no one that 
many promising candidates have 
been found overseas. After all, they 
have for the most part evidenced 
good motivation in setting forth 
upon projects nearly always involv- 
ing personal sacrifice and discom- 
fort, and they were no doubt drawn 
into their respective situations by a 
predisposition to — closely 
related to the work of the Foreign 
Service. Furthermore, it is reason- 
able to — that their experi- 
ences away from home have taught 
them things that are not entirely 
useless to anyone facing a typical 
oral examination for the Foreign 
Service. 


Although it is not the policy now 
to test language ability as a qualifi- 
cation to enter the Foreign Service, 
it is interesting to note that the 
study and work record of the suc- 
cessful candidates indicate that many 


APPING TALENT FOR PROGRESS 


possess such relatively rare or diffi- 
cult languages as Russian, Man- 
darin, Lao, Thai, Farsi, and Swahili. 

The examiners who traveled for 
two months in remote places, and 
experienced officers who have stud- 
ied the results of the examinations, 
are unanimous in their opinion that 
the variety of experience and the 
promise of quality in the successful 
candidates more than justified the 
expense and effort of this project. 
Even the modest assumption that a 
single one of the new officers will 
have a 35-year career and end up as 
a successful Ambassador in a critical 
area would be a source of encourage- 
ment. Or to put it another way, the 
man-months expensed by the two 
teams are of small importance com- 
pared to the man-years acquired by 
the Service through the medium of 
these overseas examinations. 


BEX Examining Staff 


New Assignment System Will Offer Wider 
Opportunities To Top GS Personnel 


President Johnson has issued an 
ecutive Order establishing a new 
ecutive Assignment System, with 


wpe objective of “opening new ave- 


ues for identifying, developing, and 
tilizing executive talent in the Fed- 
al service.” 

The government-wide Assignment 


@stem covers most of the 4,400 posi- 


ons in the three highest grades in 


e General Schedule—GS-16, GS-17, 


“Bad Gs-18. 


Thirty-two persons in the Depart- 
#ent now hold supergrade positions 


n the General Schedule. 


Officers in GS-15 positions in State 

expected to come under the 
mecutive Assignment System at a 
er date. 


Generally, positions outside the 

tive Branch and those which 

} governed by special statutory re- 

uirements are not covered. Positions 

the Foreign Service, for example, 

not under the new Executive As- 
gnment System. 


In a recent letter to “all Federal 


#overnment Executives,” John W. 


y« 


ght, 


Dep 
didata. 
bram 


lacy, Jr., Chairman of the U.S. 
vil Service Commission, hailed the 

system. He wrote that “I am 
bnvinced that the Executive Assign- 
t System will signal the most sig- 
ificant and dynamic advance in 


. ” 
sseph deral management in recent years. 
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In about six months, most persons 
at GS-15 through GS-18, and those 
at equivalent levels, will be asked to 
furnish information for the execu- 
tive inventory system which the Com- 
mission will maintain. 

The inventory will make possible 
“full merit consideration” to quali- 
fied persons in making Career Exec- 
utive Assignments, Mr. Macy pointed 
out. The conversion of present posi- 
tions to the new system will take 
place as soon as the inventory is 
ready to operate. 

Outlining the program’s objec- 
tives Mr. Macy said: 

“For the first time, Government 
administrators will be able to tap 
the total reservoir of exceptional tal- 
ent in the Federal service to fill the 
highest career positions. We will now 
be able to expand the career horizons 
of our top employees beyond the 
sometimes narrow limits of their cur- 
rent assignments,” Mr. Macy said. 

As a first step to implementing the 
Executive Assignment System in the 
Department the staff of the Func- 
tional Personnel Program, Office of 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration (O/FPP), will develop 
an inventory of State’s personnel re- 
sources at grades GS-15 or equivalent 
and above for ultimate transmission 
to the Civil Service Commission. 


“Employees serving at these levels 
will be requested to furnish bio- 
graphical, educational and employ- 
ment data for use in the new career 
executive inventory,” Jules Bassin, 
Director of O/FPP, said. 

Inquiries regarding the Executive 
Assignment System may be directed 
to John W. Drew, Jr., O/FPP, on 
extension 2000 or 6291. 

In signing the Executive Order 
(No. 11315) on November 17, Presi- 
dent Johnson said, . . . “Let us be 
clear about one thing: We need, in 
the upper echelons of government, 
all the talent, all the dedication, and 
all the experience we can find.” 

The President noted that the Exec- 
utive Order establishes “Operation 
TAP—Talent for America’s oon 
ress” as a major step toward the ful- 
fillment of his pledge in the State 
of the Union address last January. 
The President had vowed to “restruc- 
ture our Civil Service in the top 
grades so that men and women can 
easily be assigned to jobs where they 
are most needed, and ability will be 
both required as well as rewarded. . .” 

“This new system will tell us 
whom we need and where they are. 
It will provide us with the flexibility 
to bring the right talent to the right 
job at the right time,” the President 
stressed. 








A Precocious Memoir 








On the Selection and Training 
Programs for Junior Officers 


By LARS HYDLE 


) EOPLE become interested in the 
Foreign Service in many ways, 
and the story of my own involve- 
ment is not untypical (note the use 
of the double negative, a hallmark 
of American diplomacy). In 1957 I 
decided to go to Occidental College. 
Originally I intended to major in 
journalism, but my advisors told me 
“Oxy” was not a professional or vo- 
cational school. “Here, you learn to 
be a journalist by learning about the 
things you will write about,” they 
said. 

I shrugged and signed up for po- 
litical science. 

Gradually I became fascinated 
with politics and decided that rather 
than second-guessing the political 
decisions of world leaders, I wanted 
a hand in their making. When Occi- 
dental set up a major in diplomacy 
and world affairs, including courses 
in political science, economics, his- 
tory and language, I joined up. Sev- 
eral others who joined with me have 
also entered the Foreign Service. 
The nature of the selection process 
seems to favor those who have a 
background in either history or po- 
litical science. 

Most Foreign Service officers are 
recruited from American colleges 
and graduate schools. The Service 
on to think that its officers are 

orn or made but never recruited, 
and calls its body-snatchers “College 
Relations Officers.” This year, in 
their own euphemistic ways, these 
officers will be traveling to 193 col- 
leges and universities in search of 
about 6,000 young men and women 
interested in careers with the service 
and willing to play against the odds 
of getting in: ultimately about 300 
will be selected to join the 3,500 now 
in the Service. 

The only way to get into the For- 
eign Service from the bottom is to 
take the written Foreign Service En- 
trance Examination. The exam is 


This article was written by Mr. 
Hydle for AMERICAN EDUCATION, @ 
magazine published by the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. It 
is reprinted with permission from 
the December-January issue. 


given once a year at test centers 
around the Nation and at several 
overseas sites to any American citi- 
zen between 20 and 31 who cares to 
compete. It is an eight-hour grind, 
designed to elicit everything you 
know. 

Like the better known Federal 
Service Entrance Examination the 
test is objective, with mostly multi- 
choice or true-false answers. But the 
questions are complex, requiring an 
understanding of American civiliza- 
tion and culture, economics, history, 
international relations and geopoli- 
tics, as well as a grasp of simple 
mathematics and the ability to deal 
with graphs and charts. A major sec- 
tion of the test is devoted to written 
expression; we had to edit or rewrite 
a badly written report, distinguish 
in multiple-choice questions between 
shades of meaning of words, and 
write an original essay on a current 
problem. 

(There is no language test on the 
exam, but starting salaries are higher 
for successful candidates who pass 
language exams after induction.) 


The eight-hour grind is designed 
so that about 20 percent of those 
who take it pass. Any temptation I 
had to rejoice when I found myself 
among that number faded as I faced 
the most feared part of the selection 
process—the two-hour oral interview 
which weeds out all but 5 percent of 
the original applicants. 


I was more tense when I walked 
into the examining room at the De- 
partment of State in April 1962 than 
at any other time during the entire 
selection process. The oral interview 
is intended to measure things the 
written examination cannot—the ap- 

licant’s ability to communicate his 
inetiliden. to respond quickly and 
with good sense to unexpected situa- 
tions, in short, to maintain control 
under pressure. 


The three panel members, all For- 
eign Service Officers, also want to 
form impressions of the applicant's 
personal style. Rumor around the 
graduate schools had it that the 
panel members were ferocious in 
probing for chinks in the personal 
or academic armor of the applicants, 
plunging verbal spears into the 
chinks, and twisting. One expected 
a panel composed of Ignatius Loy- 
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Kennedy. 

I sat at the end of the table an 
faced the panel, squinting again 
the bright light that streamed in th 
windows and silhouetted the gra 
noncommittal faces. I declined 
cigarette, remembering the story ¢ 
an applicant who accepted and 
up, only to discover that an ash t 
had not been provided. 

They offered me a_ pitcher ¢ 
water and a glass; my hands tren 
bled as I poured. They opened wi 
a few pleasantries, looked over th 
application forms, and pounced on 
discrepancy between answers I h ely t 
given to one question on two Feg., ‘air 
eral job applications. They implid.-teq 
that at the very least such an inco 
sistency showed an inability to f 
low directions and raised serie 
questions about my fitness for alhjeq 
position of responsibility. baximt 

Having softened me up they pMerforn 
ceeded for about 100 minutes 

uestioning. In retrospect I thi 
there was one “friendly,” who f 
me questions which gave me 
chance to show what I knew, ai 
two “heavies,” who sniped constat 
ly and sometimes mounted front 
attacks. For example, the friend 
asked me what area of the world 
would like to serve in; I suggest 
offhand that since I knew bo 
French and English and was int 
ested in developing areas, whi 
about Africa? One of the heavi 
turned out to be an Africanist am 
started boring in on Africa, exp 
ing the very depths of my ignorand 

When the friendly asked me 
compare and contrast the causes 
the World Wars One and Two, a 
I began to run over three minut 
the heavies began to drum their 
gers impatiently on the table t 

(which was not green felt like dip 
matic conference tables are suppe 
to be, but polished wood, reflectitf 
the glare from the windows) . , 

The panel members were init 
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d in my social life, and seemed 
ured when I was able to tell 
that I occasionally lifted my 
ose from the academic grindstone 
ind shoved it into a glass of beer or 
nt to the theater or the ballet, 
pmetimes with a female companion. 
ey also asked questions designed 
» reveal my ability to work with 
ther people—to take orders and fol- 
pw them, to suffer fools gladly, and 
® lead. They asked my opinion on 
rtain current policy issues, but 
emed interested more in the men- 
nl processes that had gone into its 
prmation and the way I expressed it 
an in its substance. 


Since Foreign Service officers are 
xpected to devote their working 
ves to the Foreign Service, the oral 
terviewers are vitally interested in 
e applicant’s commitment to a 
oreign Service career. Within the 
rvice itself there are differences of 
pinion on the degree of commit- 
hent required; some traditionalists 
sist that dilettantes and waverers 
ould be eliminated as early as pos- 
ble to make room for the really 
rious and dedicated people, while 
ers feel that the young men and 
omen with the best potential are 
kely to have several attractive ca- 
er alternatives and cannot be ex- 
ected to commit themselves to a 
oreign Service career without try- 
g it out for a while. In any case, a 
andard oral interview question— 
ked toward the end to promote 
haximum trepidation about one’s 
erformance— is, “If you fail this 
amination, do you plan to take 
€ written and oral exams again?” 


I said, quite genuinely, that I 
ew the exam was tough and if I 
iled I would put my experience to 
bod use and pass next year. Satis- 
ed with my humility as well as my 
erformance, they passed me. 


Before my final approval, how- 
er, there was a stiff physical exami- 
ation and a thorough background 
Pyestigation. The best-known part 
the background investigation is 
he “security check,” designed to 
pep the Foreign Service free of 
ooks, cranks, Communists, and 
eers. Identification of the latter 
oup, who have been about as non 
ata as persona can get around the 
partment since the McCarthy era, 
bvolves searching questions to the 
@plicant and his friends and ac- 
aintances, and is inevitably funny 
om time to time. Rumor has it 
bat an investigator asked one appli- 
mnt whether he had ever wrestled 
mith his college roommate, and, if 
), whether he had enjoyed it. 
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Since the best defense is a good 
offense, - evidence of heterosexual 
activity helps. Boasting, however, is 
unwise because one of the most 
valued virtues in the Foreign Service 
is discretion (ranking higher than a 
scarcer quality, chastity) and ex- 
cesses of all kinds are regarded as 
lack of self-control. 

In a general sense, the oral inter- 
view and the background investiga- 
tion, taken together, are intended to 
determine an applicant's “suita- 
bility” for the Foreign Service. Black 
Muslims, Klansmen, American Nazis, 
Communists, Minutemen, and ex- 
treme New Left members would 
probably fall by the wayside if they 
tried to get into the Foreign Service, 
but no one within swimming dis- 
tance of the mainstream would be 
disqualified on ideological grounds 
alone. 

Basically, the point of the inter- 
view and investigation is to find For- 
eign Service officers who are able and 
willing, personally and officially, to 
represent the United States. One 
might wonder, then, about differ- 
ences of opinion. I know I did. And 
at the Foreign Service Institute one 


of the most frequently asked ques- 
tions was: “Isn’t there room for dis- 

sent in the Foreign Service?” 
Dissent, our mentors patiently ex- 
plained to us, is encouraged under 
certain conditions and discouraged 
under others. While a policy is un- 
der formulation or review, inde- 
pendent and forcefully stated views 
are desirable, but after it has been 
established the dissenter must swal- 
low his views and implement that 
policy, ask for a transfer, or resign. 
I passed the background investi- 
gation and the physical examination 
and was invited to enroll in the In- 
stitute’s “Basic Foreign Service Of- 
ficer Course” beginning in late June 
1962. This seven-month time span 
between taking the written examina- 
tion and entering on active duty is 
typical. Actually, candidates have up 
to 30 months after the written test 
to enter on duty, not including time 
spent in military service. In 1963 the 
Service began to allow prospective 
officers to be sworn in and immedi- 
ately go on leave without pay to 
finish graduate work, providing the 
work was in a field related to the 
Continued on next page 


TUNIS—Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell Harriman meets President Habib Bour- 
guiba. Ambassador Harriman was in Tunisia in response to a long-standing invi- 


tation from the President. The two men discussed the Manila conference and 
developments in Viet-Nam. 
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officer’s future career. I took advan- 
tage of this to complete my Ph.D. 
and was sworn in on January 9, 1964, 
just 25 months after the written 
test. I came on active duty Decem- 
ber 9, 1965. 


In fiscal 1968 and thereafter, the 
Foreign Service Institute will train 
about 300 junior officers a year. 
When I went through, the number 
was around 250. There are six classes 
a year, so the class size averages be- 
tween 40 and 50. 

Three different types of people go 
through the Institute simultaneous- 
ly: junior career officers like myself; 
United States Information Agency 
officers who, since 1965, have been 
Foreign Service officers and have the 
same training; and Foreign Service 
staff officers who are recruited from 
the top 20 percent of those taking 
the Federal Service Entrance Exami- 
nation, and given the same oral and 
background investigation as junior 
officers. The latter will specialize in 
administrative or consular work. 

Our class, the 70th to go through 
the Institute, was smaller than usual 
(and more select, we told ourselves) 
because no one wants to spend De- 
cember and January in Washington. 


My colleagues came in all shapes 
and sizes, and in both sexes. There 
was a Texan taller than LBJ; 
former Madison Avenue account 
executive; an ex-Baptist preacher 
from the Florida Everglades; a 
chubby Irishman from New Jersey 
who, in striped pants, vest, coat, 
shirt and tie, looked like an over- 
stuffed, overdressed leprechaun; a 
liberal New England veteran of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee’s demonstrations in St. 
Augustine who—we decided—was 
taken in on an “experimental basis” 
to shock people at parties; an Army 
veteran from Utah; an ex-Marine 
officer who could have posed for a 
recruiting poster; and many more. 
Several were 1965 college gradu- 
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ates, but a few were pushing the 
maximum age of 31; about two- 
thirds were married and several of 
these had one or more children (one 
22-year-old had three children and 
was later assigned to India) ; and, as 
is typical, about 40 percent of us had 
done some post-graduate work. 

Our basic course lasted seven 
weeks; now it is eight weeks and in- 
cludes consular training. It is aimed 
at orientation rather than content 
because the selection process assures 
that we have good backgrounds in 
the academic disciplines relating to 
our work. 

We visited various geographic and 
functional bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of State to get an over-view of 
current foreign policy problems, 
what the Department thinks about 
them, and the machinery through 
which they are handled. We toured 
USIA, the Pentagon, the National 
Security Council, and the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Commerce, and In- 
terior to learn the part that these 
agencies play in the foreign affairs 
community—and learned that some 
of the most difficult negotiations 
Foreign Service officers take part in 
are those between various U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

For classes going through the basic 
course now, the emphasis on action, 
on participation rather than theory, 
is even greater than it was for mine. 
Junior officers at the Institute now 
participate in what are called action 
exercises. They are split up into 
“country” teams, for instance, with 
each one assigned responsibility for 
a section (consular, political, etc.) 
at a diplomatic post. Then they are 
given a problem in international 
relations. The interesting thing 
about this is that they not only learn 
by doing, but the problems they 
learn-by-doing from are really prob- 
lems that the Foreign Service has 
actually faced at one time or another. 
At the end of the exercise the course 
of action taken in the real situation 
is presented and discussed and com- 


FRANKFURT—Fifty-nine employees of the U.S. Consulate General in Frankfurt, which is the largest U.S. Consulate in # 
world, received awards (for length-of-service and safe-driving) at a recent ceremony. At the left, center, wearing a sttif 

tie, is James R. Johnstone, Consul General. Mr. Johnstone received a 30-year Length of Service Award. Forty-three of 
employees were recipients of Length of Service Awards. Fifteen employees were presented Safe Driving Awards. 




































ared with what the junior offic 
lave done. 

Case studies are encouraged 
oresented as problems to be sol 
by the young officers. One proble 
for instance, involved three officg 
up for reassignment. The questig 
was: where, in light of their bag 
grounds, should they be poste 
After we had worked on it and @me" 
bated and then voted on our choigg!S- 
we were told what the actual yo 
split was on the personnel bog 
that decided the case when it was 
before them. Interestingly enoug 
the vote splits for the class and § 
the board were just about the sam 
And evidently they usually are. * 

The prevailing philosophy at 
Institute, and a reflection of the 
tion exercises, is to get junior officg 
out into the field as quickly as py 
sible with enough background 
that they will learn their duties a 
responsibilities in the field und 
the tutelage of experienced office 
So a lot of work and information 
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(There is even a brief course #" ee 
wives of junior officers which gig” ‘t 
them an up-to-date briefing on ne 


U.S. and its foreign policy, tips 
how to adjust to foreign climes, 4 
pointers on diplomacy and pro 
col.) 

Although the participation 
involvement on the part of 
classes has become more and ma 
important, the lecture system is st 
a necessary and valuable inst 
tional technique. Lecturers are 
ally staff members of the Institu 
but occasionally ambassadors add 
classes, as do representatives of oth 
government Agencies—the Pe 
Corps, USIA, Department of Ca 
merce, or the U.S. Commission 
Civil Rights, for example. 

We were always encouraged P, 
question our lecturers. We wé 
generally polite but many of { 
questions were pointed and 
Deputy Under Secretary Johnse On 
a folk hero to our class since he 
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¢ highest-ranking career officer in 
Department—did not escape our 
and arrows. Excerpts of Ar- 
ur M. Schlesinger’s A Thousand 
sys, With his and President Ken- 
dy’s criticisms of the State Depart- 
nt, were running in the Washing- 
Post at the time, and we baited 
enders of the Department Estab- 
ment with some of the choicest 
otes. 
But our most vigorous attacks were 
served for each other. Those who 
mbled and made speeches when 
ing questions, those who failed to 
Make their points and anyone ex- 
ing any opinion with which 
yone else differed underwent a 
rbal rough-and-tumble reminiscent 
Gladstone and Disraeli. I enjoyed 
is very much, and I think it re- 
Bected the mutual liking and respect 
r group built up. 
The single most popular feature 
“ier our class was a lecture series en- 
led “Personal Prerogatives and 
esponsibilities in the Foreign Serv- 
e, which dealt with everything 
pt covered in other presentations. 
ne of the things I remember best 
om this series was a remonstrance 
§ officers who are overfond of the 
pntinental style and are unwilling 
serve American wine or help 
erican business overseas. “‘Lord 
howdon opened several Rolls-Royce 
alerships during his visit in the 
S.," the lecturer said. ‘““How’s that 
r dignity?” 
Each of us took part in two panel 
cussions, one on an administrative 
oject within the Department, and 
other in which we pretended to be 
perts giving a briefing on a par- 
ular country. We also learned the 


Post Changes 


Bridgetown, Barbados 


g°n November 30, 1966, the 
ited Kingdom possession of Bar- 
dos, West Indies, received its in- 
pendence. Effective the same day, 
American Consulate General at 
wwidgetown, Barbados, was elevated 
Embassy status, and George Dol- 
was designated Charge d’Affaires 
interim, pending appointment of 
Py ident Ambassador. 


‘§ Sana‘a and Taiz, Yemen 


On December 15, 1966, the Amer- 

Embassy Branch Office at Sana’a 

in @ elevated to Embassy status, and 

strigg® former Embassy at Taiz was 

of @signated American Embassy 
anch Office. 
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“nuts and bolts’—a current bureau- 
cratic cliche which we quickly 
picked up—of Foreign Service work: 
drafting telegrams, effective public 
speaking, security precautions, and 
so forth. 

On January 26 we received word 
of our first assignments, all 2-year 
tours overseas. These would be fol- 
lowed by a 2-year tour in Washing- 
ton and a final, 4-week “Basic 
Officer Course” at the Institute. 
Throughout this period, we would 
remain junior officers. 

Most of us were pleased with our 
assignments. The posting of the class 
champion beer drinker to Munich 
seemed a brilliant stroke. We de- 
cided that the ex-Baptist preacher 
assigned to Paris had gotten the best 
post and we bought a bottle of 
champagne (American) for the man 
who we thought had gotten the 
toughest assignment (Afghanistan) ; 
he promised to drink it en route. 
And that night, despite a heavy 
snowstorm, we gathered at one of the 
junior officer's houses and celebrated 
appropriately. 

After the assignments, and after 
the celebration, we began a 4-week 
consular training program, now re- 
duced to an intensive 2-week grind 
that is part of the basic eight weeks. 
Consular training really consisted of 
learning to work with the Foreign 
Service Manual, which is a two 
volume compilation of everything 
from immigration law to instruc- 
tions on how to handle indigent na- 
tionals abroad. 

Then, for those of us who needed 
it, there was 16 weeks of intensive 
language training and, for all of us 
going to a non-European country, 
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three weeks of intensive area train- 
ing. Area training is not country- 
related, but digs into whole regions 
in terms of current sociopolitical de- 
velopments, as well as economics and 
geography. A person posted to Nai- 
robi, for instance, involves himself 
in area studies of Sub-Sahara Africa. 

I arrived in Saigon on May 11 and 
by May 27 I was in my permanent 
quarters on a quiet street named 
Phung Khac Khoan, in a two-story, 
two-bedroom duplex which I am 
sharing with the chief of the eco- 
nomic section. And, at work, I am 
still training. 

Like all junior officers on their 
first assignment, I am being rotated 
through the various sections of the 
post for on-the-job training. On June 
20 I moved from the consular section 
to the political section. I had en- 
joyed the consular work because I 
was supervising four Vietnamese and 
one American, the first time I have 
ever supervised anyone, and I han- 
dled it okay. The Vietnamese liked 
me pretty well, I think, maybe be- 
cause—like other famous and popu- 
lar leaders—I did nothing contro- 
versial and stayed cheerful. 

However, being in the political 
section was really my most impor- 
tant reason for being in the Service, 
and right now work in the political 
section here in Vietnam is about as 
fascinating as it has ever been. All 
American personnel are vaccinated 
against excessive optimism before 
coming here, but it really does seem 
that, although the road ahead is long 
and difficult, things are looking up. 

For me, anyway, because I am 
where I want to be, doing what I 
want to do. 
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PALERMO—William T. Carpenter, Acting Principal Officer, performs the pleasant 
task of presenting a tourist visa to Daniela Giordano, recently chosen “Miss Italy 
1966.” Daniela plans to tour the U.S. prior to entering the Miss Universe contest. 
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Art Program 
Marks Third 
Anniversary 


Three years ago—in January 1964 
—the Art in the Embassies program 
started as a new element in the long 
history of the Department of State. 

In the three years of vigorous life 
the program, headed by Mrs. Nancy 
Kefauver, has placed art collections 
in 57 U.S. embassies. It now has 
1,553 works on loan, representing 
750 artists. In dollar terms, it is re- 
sponsible for one and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars worth of art. 

“The statistics give some idea of 
the scope of the program,” said Mrs. 
Kefauver, “but the real reward 
comes from reactions both here and 
abroad to the concept of the pro- 
gram and the results.” 

The program combines private 
and Government interests to provide 
visual art in all forms and all peri- 
ods for placement in the rooms of 
our missions abroad where foreign 
visitors are received. 

“We are pleased to learn from 
Americans of their interest and pride 
in this imaginative example of our 
Government's approach to cultural 
diplomacy,” Mrs. Kefauver said. “It 
is even more rewarding to know of 
the enthusiasm exhibited by the 
nationals of the countries where the 
collections are at work.” 

The works of art are either on 
loan for a minimum of two years, 
or go abroad as the result of an out- 
right gift, Mrs. Kefauver pointed out. 

A National Committee of 24 art 
experts representing major geograph- 
ic regions throughout the United 
States helps to develop sources of 
loans — artists, collectors, museums, 

alleries, corporations—and does in- 

itial screening of the art on the 
basis of quality and suitability to 
the program. 

The assembly point for the col- 
lections is the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s National Collection of Fine 
Arts. There, in a repository area with 
humidity and temperature controls 
and with 24-hour guard service, the 
works arrive from the lenders and 
donors. 


Extensive research and study pre- 
cedes the assembly of each collection. 
After discussion with the Ambassa- 
dor or his wife, Mrs. Kefauver seeks 
the views of the Department Desk 
Officer of the country to which the 
art works will go. From members of 
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GUATEMALA CITY—The “op” painting “Blue Light’ by the American artist, Ha 
Backman, is inspected by the First Lady of Guatemala, Mrs. Mendez Monte: 

shown in light suit. Ambassador and Mrs. John Gordon Mein are at right, 
Garcia Montenegro at left. The painting is a “peaceful” form of optical art, @, 
cording to Mrs. Nancy Kefauver, who directs the Art in the Embassies progr 
Its blue and green squares give an optical illusion of focusing the viewer's eye, 
the central square. 


the country’s embassy in Washington significant role in cultural relatio 
she learns more about cultural con- between the United States and 
siderations, art trends, general in- country concerned. 
terests and taboos, as well as climatic In addition to directing the St 
conditions. If she has not visited Department Program, Mrs. Kefau 
the embassy, she studies the archi- coordinates her responsibilities 
tectural and interior plans available the international art program of 
in Washington. Woodward Foundation and the 
All these factors are important in ternational Council of the Mu 
insuring that the works will play a of Modern Art. 


a 


CEBU, PHILIPPINES—Miss Sandra San Agustin, Miss Philippine-Hawaii of 1 
registers with Rustico Tutor, a Consular assistant, while Mrs. Gloria Duterte, 
Philippine-Hawaii of 1965, and Vice Consul Roger Gamble look on. Miss Agi 
registered at the Consulate while paying a courtesy call in the course of 
Philippine tour. 
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»mmerce Chamber 


es to Morocco 


CASABLANCA 
he first American Chamber of 
merce in Africa or the Middle 
was opened recently in Casa- 


mbassador Henry J. Tasca was 
fincipal speaker at the opening 
mony. 
Tr enathe Ambassador Tasca 
that the Chamber of Commerce 
fi be a central clearing house for 
prmation, a central point of con- 
band an invaluable channel of 
ay business and economic com- 
ication between enterprises in 
two countries.” 
he Ambassador described Moroc- 
asa country that “may well be on 
threshold of rapid develop- 
”" and added that the Chamber 
Commerce here is “a reflection 
, of the desire of the Moroccan 
ment, its businessmen and 
ople to encourage trade, invest- 
mt and economic growth in this 
mtry.”” 
bassador Tasca cited the close 
s that have existed for a long time 
ween Morocco and the United 
ates. He said: 

‘Mohammed Ben Abdullah and 
_ Borge Washington were the essen- 
0m1 architects of friendly relations 
d @ween Morocco and the United 

ates — the Founding Father of our 

ntry and the great Sultan of the 
aordinary Alouite Dynasty. Mo- 
co with its Sultan was one of the 

first countries to recognize the 
ng American Republic.” 


80 Stationery Items 
Dropped for Economy 


As part of the Department's 
economy drive, 80 stationery 
items have been eliminated 
from the supply system of the 

artment, effecting substan- 
savings in procurement and 
andling costs. 

All specially printed letter- 
heads, envelopes and memo- 
randum pads have been elimi- 
nated. Also, the blue-seal De- 
partment letterhead has been 
standardized for use through- 
out the Department. And the 
use of white seal embossed sta- 
tionery is now limited to diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

Special letterheads will con- 
tinue to be used until stocks on 
hand are exhausted. 


Mr. Arcari 


Mr. Johnson Mr. Mendoza 


Mr. Farmer Mr. Ferguson 


Mr. Norman Mr. Slaven 


OC Trains Clerks in Electronics Work 


The Office of Communications the competition for advancement in- 


(OC) has selected eight communica- 
tions and records clerks for conver- 
sion to electronics technicians. These 
new COMTECHS (pictured above) 
are being transferred from the field 
to the Department and enrolled in 
long-term training courses in the 
maintenance of specialized communi- 
cations equipment. 

The additional technicians are 
needed to cope with the increased 
use of electronic communications 
a and computer-based 
switching facilities. 

With the concurrence of the Staff 
Support Personnel Program (O/SSP), 
applicants for electronic technician 
positions were solicited by circular 
airgram to all American diplomatic 
and consular posts. Applications 
were received from 10 communica- 
tions and records employees. 

Supervisory evaluations of job per- 
formance, personality and potential 
of applicants were elicited and veri- 
fications of important non-govern- 
mental training in the electronics 
field were obtained. The applicants 
were evaluated in terms of their 
over-all suitability and aptitude for 
COMTECH duties and in relation 
to prerequisites for their enrollment 
in specialized equipment training 
courses. 

The eight new COMTECHS were 
selected on the basis of requirements 
projected for the current fiscal year. 
As additional needs are identified, 


to the technical aspects of the career 
field will remain open to all com- 
munications and records personnel. 

Members of the first group are 
being enrolled in a 24-week or a 35- 
week course in cryptographic equip- 
ment repair at the U.S. Army Signal 
Center and School, Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey. 

They are Anthony F. Arcari, Co- 
nakry; William E. Bischoff, Moscow; 
Edgar C. Farmer, London; Kenneth 
D. Ferguson, Saigon; Willie Johnson, 
London; Micacio Mendoza, Paris; 
David W. Norman, Stockholm, and 
Linville B. Slaven, Moscow. 


Somali Employee Cited 
For Thwarting Robbery 


HARGESIA, SOMALI REPUBLIC 
Ibrahim Mohamed Bullaleh, a 
day watchman at the Embassy Office 
here, was recently presented with a 
special cash award for his “loyalty, 
bravery and alertness” in helping 
capture two armed men who at- 
tempted to enter the Office com- 
pound on October 23. 

The presentation was made by 
Frederick H. Lawton, the Resident 
American Consul at Hargeisa. 

Mr. Lawton noted that Ibrahim, 
dagger in hand, had recognized the 
two men as thieves, prevented them 
from gaining entry, “then alerted 
police to their whereabouts and as- 
sisted in their apprehension.” 





United States Chiefs of Mission 


Afghanistan (Kabul) 
mbassador Robert G. Neumann 
Algeria, Democratic and Popular Republic 
of (Algiers) 
Ambassador John D. Jernegan 
entina (Buenos Aires) 
mbassador Edwin M. Martin 
Australia (Canberra) 
Ambassador Edward Clark 
Austria (Vienna) 
Ambassador James W. Riddleberger 
Belgium (Brussels) 
Ambassador Ridgway B. Knight 
Barbados (Barbados) 
George Dolgin, Charge d’Affaires, a i. 
Bolivia (La Paz) 
Ambassador Douglas Henderson 
Botswana, Republic of (Gaberones) 
Charles H. Pletcher, Charge d’Affaires. 
ai. 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) 
Ambassador John W. Tuthill 
Bulgaria (Sofia) 
Minister John M. McSweeney 
Burma, Union of (Rangoon) 
Ambassador Henry A. Byroade 
Burundi (Bujumbura) 

Lloyd M. Rives, Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 
Cameroon, Federal Republic of (Yaounde) 
Charles Moffly, Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 

Canada (Ottawa) 
Ambassador W. Walton Butterworth 
Central African Republic (Bangui) 
Ambassador Claude G. Ross 
Ceylon (Colombo); also Maldives 
mbassador Cecil B. Lyon 
Chad, Republic of (Fort Lamy) 
Ambassador Brewster H. Morris 
Chile (Santiago) 
Ambassador Ralph A. Dungan 
China (Taipei) 
Ambassador Walter P. McConaughy 
Colombia (Bogota) 
Ambassador Reynold E. Carlson 
Congo, Republic of the (Brazzaville) 
(All Embassy personnel were withdrawn 
ee Brazzaville on Aug. 13, 


Congo, Democratic Republic of the 
(Kinshasa) 

Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley 
Costa Rica (San Jose) 

Ambassador Raymond Telles 
=. Republic of (Nicosia) 

bassador Taylor G. Belcher 

Czechoslovak Socialist Republic (Prague) 

Ambassador Jacob D. Beam 
Dahomey, Republic of (Cotonou) 

Ambassador. Clinton E. Knox 
Denmark (Copenhagen) 
Ambassador Katharine Elkus White 
Dominican Republic (Santo Domingo) 
Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins 
Ecuador (Quito) 

Ambassador Wymberley DeR. Coerr 
El Salvador (San Salvador) 

Ambassador Raul H. Castro 
Ethiopia (Addis Ababa) 

Ambassador Edward M. Korry 


(as of December 7, 1966) 


Finland (Helsinki) 

Ambassador Tyler Thompson 
France (Paris) 

Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen 
Gabon Republic (Libreville) 

Ambassador David M. Bane 
Gambia, The (Bathurst); also Senegal 

Ambassador William R. Rivkin 
Germany, Federal Republic of (Bonn) 

Ambassador George C. McGhee 
Ghana, Republic of (Accra) 

Ambassador Franklin H. Williams 
Great Britain (London) 

Ambassador David K. E. Bruce 
Greece (Athens) 

Ambassador Phillips Talbot 
Guatemala (Guatemala) 

Ambassador John Gordon Mein 
Guinea, Republic of (Conakry) 

Ambassador Robinson Mclilvaine 
Guyana (Georgetown) 

Ambassador Delmar R. Carlson 
Haiti (Port-au-Prince) 

Ambassador Benson E. L. Timmons, II] 
Honduras (Tegucigalpa) 

Ambassador Joseph J. Jova 
Hungary (Budapest) 

Richard W. Tims, Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 
Iceland (Reykjavik) 

Ambassador James K. Penfield 
India (New Delhi) 

Ambassador Chester Bowles 
Indonesia, Republic of (Djakarta) 

Ambassador Marshall Green 
Iran (Tehran) 

Ambassador Armin H. Meyer 
Iraq, Republic of (Baghdad) 

Ambassador Robert C. Strong 
Ireland (Dublin) 

Ambassador Raymond R. Guest 
Israel (Tel Aviv) 

Ambassador Walworth Barbour 
Italy (Rome) 

Ambassador G. Frederick Reinhardt 
Ivory Coast, Republic of (Abidjan) 

Ambassador George A. Morgan 
Jamaica (Kingston) 

Ambassador Wilson T. B. Beale, Jr. 
Japan (Tokyo) 

Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson 
Jordan, Hashemite Kingdom of (Amman) 

Ambassador Findley Bugns, Jr. 
Kenya, Republic of (Nairobi) 

Ambassador Glenn W. Ferguson 
Korea, Republic of (Seoul) 

Ambassador Winthrop G. Brown 
Kuwait, State of (Kuwait) 

Ambassador Howard Rex Cottam 
Laos, Kingdom of (Vientiane) 

Ambassador William H. Sullivan 
Lebanon, Republic of (Beirut) 

Ambassador Dwight J. Porter 
Lesotho, Kingdom of (Maseru) 

Richard St. F. Post, Charge d’Affaires, 

ai. 
Liberia (Monrovia) 

Ambassador Ben Hill Brown, Jr. 
Libya, Kingdom of (Tripoli/Baida) 

Ambassador David D. Newsom 


Luxembourg (Luxembourg) 
Ambassador Patricia Roberts Harris 

Malagasy Republic (Tananarive) 
John Cunningham, Charge d’Affai 
a.i. 

Malawi (Blantyre/Zomba) 
Ambassador Marshall P. Jones 
Malaysia, Federation of (Kuala Lump 

Ambassador James D. Bell 
Maldives (Male); also Ceylon (Colo 
Ambassador Cecil B. Lyon 
Mali, Republic of (Bamako) 
Ambassador C. Robert Moore 
Malta (Valletta) 
Ambassador George J. Feldman 
Mauritania, Islamic Republic of 
(Nouakchott) . 
Ambassador Geoffrey W. Lewis 
Mexico (Mexico) 
Ambassador Fulton Freeman 
Morocco, Kingdom of (Rabat) 
Ambassador Henry J. Tasca 
Nepal, Kingdom of (Katmandu) 
Ambassador Carol C. Laise 
Netherlands (The Hague) 
Ambassador William R. Tyler 
New Zealand (Wellington) 
Ambassador Herbert B. Powell 
Nicaragua (Managua) 
Ambassador Aaron S. Brown 
— Republic of (Niamey) 
bassador Robert J. Ryan 
Nigeria, Federal Republic of (Lagos 
Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews 
Norway (Oslo) 
Ambassador Margaret Joy Tibbetts 
Pakistan (Rawalpindi) 
Ambassador Eugene M. Locke 
Panama (Panama) : 
Ambassador Charles W. Adair, Jr. 
Paraguay (Asuncion) 
Ambassador William P. Snow 
Peru (Lima) 
Ambassador J. Wesley Jones 
Philippines (Manila) 
Ambassador W. McCormick Blair, 
Poland (Warsaw) 
Ambassador John A. Gronouski 
Portugal (Lisbon) 
Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Romania (Bucharest) 
Ambassador Richard H. Davis © 
Rwanda, Republic of (Kigali) 
Ambassador Leo G. Cyr 
Saudi Arabia, Kingdom of (Jidda) 
Ambassador Hermann F. Eilts 
Senegal, Republic of (Dakar); also 
The Gambia 
Ambassador William R. Rivkin. 
Sierra Leone (Freetown) 
Ambassador Andrew V. Corry 
Singapene, Republic of (Singapore) 
Ambassador Francis J. Galbraith 
Somali Republic (Mogadiscio) 
Ambassador Raymond L. Thurston 
South Africa, Republic of (Pretoria) 
Ambassador William M. Rountree 
Spain (Madrid) 
Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke 
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sudan, Republic of the (Khartoum) 
Ambassador William H. Weathersby 
den (Stockholm) 
Ambassador J. Graham Parsons 
Switzerland (Bern) 
Ambassador John S. Hayes 
Syrian Arab Republic (Damascus) 
Ambassador Hugh H. Smythe 
anzania, United Republic of 
(Dar-es-Salaam) 
Ambassador John H. Burns 
iland (Bangkok) 
Ambassador Graham A. Martin 
Republic of (Lome) 
‘tone ssador William Witman, II 
trinidad and Tobago ~ -Spain) 
Ambassador Robert G. Miner 
unisia, Republic of (Tunis) 
Ambassador Francis H. Russell 
urkey (Ankara) 
Ambassador Parker T. Hart 
ganda (Kampala) 
Ambassador Henry E. Stebbins 
nion of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(Moscow) 
Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson 
nited Arab Republic (Cairo) 
Ambassador Lucius D. Battle 
pper Volta, Republic of (Ouagadougou) 
Ambassador Elliott P. Skinner 


ne 
a 


DUBLIN—Ambassador Raymond Guest, at left of the group, 


Uruguay (Montevideo) 
Ambassador Henry A. Hoyt 
Venezuela, Republic of (Caracas) 
Ambassador Maurice M. Bernbaum 
Viet-Nam, Republic of (Saigon) 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
Yemen Arab Republic (Taiz) 
Lee Dinsmore, Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 
Yugoslavia (Belgrade) 
Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick 
Zambia, Republic of (Lusaka) 
Ambassador Robert C. Good 
Ambassador at Large 
Ellsworth Bunker 
Ambassador at Large 
W. Averell Harriman 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 

USUN (U.S. Mission to the United 

Nations), New York 
Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations and U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the Security Council with 
the rank and status of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


USRO (U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and European Re- 
gional Organizations), Paris 


Harlan Cleveland, U. S. Permanent Rep- 


resentative with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary 


USEC (U.S. Mission to the European Com- 
munities), Brussels 
J. Robert Schaetzel, U.S. Representa- 
tive with the rank and status of Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


OAS (U.S. Mission to the Organization of 
American States), Washington, D.C. 
Sol M. Linowitz, U.S. Representative 
on the Council of the OAS with the 
personal rank of Ambassador 


OECD oa for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development), Paris 
Philip H. Trezise, U.S. Representative 
with the personal rank of Ambassador 


U.S. Mission to the European Office of 
the United Nations and Other Interna- 
tiona Organizations, Geneva 


Roger W. Tubby, U.S. Representative 
with the personal rank of Ambassador 


IAEA (U.S. Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency), Vienna 


Henry DeWolf Smyth, U.S. Representa- 
tive with the personal rank of Ambassa- 
d 


~<a 


watches the unloading of the latest shipment of diesel engines 


the Dublin docks. This is the third shipment of General Motors locomotives ordered by the Coras lompar Eireann, the 
tate-owned transportation company. A total of 64 have been purchased since 1961 for approximately $14 million. With 
mbassador Guest are J. Hogan, Chairman of the transportation company, and T. McCarin, General Motors Representative. 
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FSI Adds New Course 
In Economic Studies 


A new course called “Strategy, 
Game Theory and Decision Making” 
is being taught at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute (FSI) by Dr. Harold 
Fassberg. 


The course, which began January 
16, is a continuation of one in math- 
ematics and statistics that Dr. Fass- 
berg has been teaching at FSI. 

Students in the course are those 
pursuing economic studies (for 22 
weeks) in the FSI School for Profes- 
sional Studies, Division of Economic 
and Commercial Studies. 

The addition of the new course to 
the curriculum of the FSI School for 
Professional Studies coincided with 
the start of the third 22-week session 
in economics. 


In the “Strategy, Game Theory 
and Decision Making” course, par- 
ee have the opportunity of 
making decisions under varying con- 
ditions of uncertainty. 

Students develop the framework 
for economic, political, diplomatic, 
or military “games.” 

Access to modern computers gives 
students the opportunity to become 
informed of the role of electronic 
computers in decision making, and 
to learn how to use computers to test 
their decisions. 

Actual negotiating situations are 
analyzed in the course. Decisions 
reached by usual approaches are 
compared to those reached by the 
use of the latest techniques in the 
fields of game theory and strategy. 


New Members Appointed 
To Scholarship Board 


President Johnson appointed three 
persons last month as members of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
Their terms will run until 1969. 
They are: 

Lloyd N. Hand, of California, 
former Chief of Protocol, to succeed 
Dr. G. Homer Durham; 

Edward E. Booher of New Jersey, 
to succeed W. J. Driver; and 

James A. Turman of Virginia, 
to succeed former Representative 
Brooks Hays. 

The 12-member Board of Foreign 
Scholarships has responsibility under 
the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961 for 
the supervision of the U.S. academic 
exchange program. This involves the 
selection of students and teachers, 
here and abroad, for participation 
in the program. 








ORIENTATION 
Departmental Orientation (Officer) 
Departmental Orientation (Clerical) 
Foreign Service Orientation (Clerical) 
Foreign Service Orientation 


ADMINISTRATIVE COURSES 
Budget & Fiscal Course 
Administrative Management 
General Services Operations 
Personnel Operations 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Intermediate Course—Internal Defense 
Consular Operations 

Foreign Service Local Employees 

Basic Officers’ Course Il 

Science, Technology, and Foreign Affairs 
Foreign Service Economic Studies 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 


COURSES FOR WIVES 


Wives’ Seminar 
Volunteer English Teachers 


COMMERCIAL STUDIES 


International Trade Expansion Seminar 
Review of Current Commercial Specialist Functions 


AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 

Latin America 

Near East, North Africa 

Africa, South of the Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Eastern Europe, U.S.S.R. 

Viet-Nam 

Atlantic Community ‘ 


EARLY MORNING LANGUAGE 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

EXTENSION TRAINING 


Effective Drafting 
Public Speaking 
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SCHEDULE OF SHORT COURSES AT FSI 


LENGTH OF 


COURSE 


4 days 
2% days 


2% weeks 
2 weeks 


8 weeks 
4 weeks 


4 weeks 


4 weeks 


1 week 
2 weeks 
8 weeks 
4 weeks 
1 week 
22 weeks 
2 weeks 


2 weeks 
1 week 


4 weeks 
2-4 weeks 


3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 


18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 


12 hours 
24 hours 


USDA School Sets Registration Dates 


Spring registration for the Grad- 


s 
uate School of the U.S. Department th 


of Agriculture (USDA) will be held 
January 21-28 in the Patio of the 
Administration Building, USDA, 
14th Street and Independence Ave- 
nue, S.W. 

The registration hours will be 11 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Monday through 
Friday, and 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Sat- 
urdays. 

For those who wish educational 
counselling, the Business Office of 
the Graduate School, located in 
Room 1031 of the South Agriculture 
Building, will be open Thursday 
evenings until 8:30. 


Under a new agreement with the 
Defense Department, approximately 
half of all AID-financed commodities 
bound for Viet-Nam are _ being 


shipped in military-controlled ves 
Persons wishing a copy of the sels. 





ring schedule of classes and fur 
er information should call DU 
8-4419. 


Some of the new courses not listed 
in the 1966-67 catalog are: Data 
Processing in Medicine; Basic Math 
ematics; Equipment Selection: The 
ory and Cases; Civil Rights—Prob 
lems and _ Solutions; 
Africa; and Etching. 


Sub-Saharan 
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| loward E. Ball, Director, O/CISR, addresses the Department participants in the exercise, “World Politics Simulation” 


Exercise in World Politics Is Held at FSI 


Thirty-four members and alumni 
if the Foreign Service Institute's 
Benior Seminar took part last month 
the first Departmental playing of 
e World Politics Simulation. 

The exercise, based on current 
ientific principles in game theory, 
designed to simulate basic factors 
various types of national entities, 
nd to propel these ingredients into 
i game world of international affairs. 
Major elements in the simulation 
ere eight symbolic “nations” repre- 
#enting a mix of democracies and 
@utocracies, large and small, and an 
ternational Organization with UN- 
ke characteristics. Each nation 
as governed by a Chief Decision 
faker and his ministers of Foreign 
ffairs, Economics, and Defense. 
he nations began with a given set 
f economic and military resources, 
prescribed internal ones profile 


ure their primary policy-influencing 


roups, and with a unique percep- 
on of their posture on the interna- 
ional scene. 

The simulation is not a win-lose 
ame—although such situations may 
rise as it plays out. It shows, rather, 
e interaction of decisions and 
vents and the status of a given 
ame “country” vis-a-vis the other 
even competing nations, at various 
stants in time. 

_To evaluate the results of de- 
isions, and to speed up the play, a 
E general purpose computer was 
sed for computations. 

The World Politics Simulation 
as developed for the Department 
f State under a research contract 
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between Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, and the Center 
for International Systems Research 
(O/CISR) . Purpose of the program 
is to provide insights into the de- 
cision making process and the inter- 
national follow-on generated by the 
actions of national leaders. At the 
same time, games such as this allow 
Foreign Service officers, junior of- 
ficers and students of foreign affairs 
to test their ideas and strategies 
within a closed, controlled environ- 
ment, with a highly compressed time 
frame. 

Design and development of the 
simulation is under the direction of 
Dr. William Coplin, professor of 
Political Science and International 
Relations at Wayne State. Howard 
E. Ball and John Golden, respective- 
ly director and assistant director of 
O/CISR, provide departmental su- 
pervision of the project. 

According to Mr. Ball, the simu- 
lation is m the experimental state 


right now, and will remain so for 
some time to come. Trials such as 
this, he said, are necessary to further 
refine the content and technique of 
the simulation. In this process, it is 
important to note, it offers foreign 
affairs professionals an unexcelled 
opportunity to participate in the re- 
search and development effort. A 
significant feature of simulations is 
that they offer an opportunity for 
experimentation, and the broadened 
understanding that goes with it, in 
fields where, in real life, experiments 
are impossible or extremely danger- 
ous. 

At the conclusion of play, a two- 
hour critique was held by the play- 
ers, Dr. Coplin, and Mr. Ball. A 
second playing of the World Politics 
Simulation is taking place in the De- 
partment this month. In this session 
many of the suggestions made by the 
Senior Seminar will be incorporated 
into the game. 


Early Language Classes Will Begin Soon 


The Foreign Service Institute 
(FSI) will begin its second semester 
of early morning language classes on 
January 30. 

Classes in French, German, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Russian and Span- 
ish will be offered. 

The classes will be held at the new 
FSI Building, SA-3, five days a week 
from 7:30 a.m. to 8:45 a.m., and will 
continue through June 2. 

Transportation will be available 
to FSI from and to the Department. 


Regular daily attendance will be 
required in the early morning class- 
es. The progress of all students in 
spoken language instruction de- 
pends, to an important degree, on 
the regular attendance of each mem- 
ber of the class. 

“Enrollment must therefore be 
terminated when absence is exces- 
sive,” a Department notice said. 
“The requirement of regular attend- 
ance should be seriously considered 


before applying.” 








LETTER TO THE STAFF CORPS 


How to Apply for Officer Corps, 
Or to Request Other Duties 


Everyday the mail brings one or 
more requests from Support Staff 
Personnel for transfer into other 
functions, such as consular and ad- 
ministration, entry into the Staff 
Officer Corps, and for related train- 
ing. Opportunities do exist, as de- 
scribed in some detail by Mr. Dia- 
manti in a series of Letters to the 
Staff Corps which appeared in the 
News Letter early last year. 

Some of you who are interested in 
such opportunities might not have 
seen the articles, or you might have 
forgotten them. It might be useful 
to summarize the principal points. 

There are two avenues open to 
Support Staff Personnel which lead 
into other functional areas and into 
the Foreign Service Staff Officer 
Corps. The first is via the examina- 
tion route described in Foreign 
Affairs Manual Circular No. 380, 
February 8, 1966, a copy of which 
should be available at all posts. 
To be eligible the applicant must 
be at least 21 and not more than 
31 years of age. (FSS employees 


FSS Promotions 





The following Foreign Service 
Staff personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Nancy C. Abell, Julia A. Abenilla, 
Dorothy Baker, Joan L. Bouffard, 
Marie L. Burba, Catherine G. Cong- 
don, Susan Cowan, Richard V. 
Davis, Patricia Dwyer, Diana E. Hen- 
shaw, James C. McClure, III, Suz- 
anne Michalo, Diane M. Moravek, 
Thomas F. Murray, Jr., and Dorothy 
A. Naudzius. 

Paul Nugnes, Carol O'Connell, 
Margaret E. Patrick, Anita Petrosky, 
Maureen D. Roldan, Margaret B. 
Sloane, Josephine Sloane, Bernice 
Ann Sylawa, Mable A. Tabb, Gwen- 
dolyn S. Thornton, Olga Marie Vale, 
Barbara J. Ward, Virginia Weppner, 
Vera K. Wescott and Lavonne L. 
Wettering. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Gloria M. Armijo, Stephanie C. 
Harris, Loia E. Gossett, Mary Louise 
Rivera, Barbara M. Samora, Char- 
main J. Sower, June M. Stork and 
Fay E. Summers. 


who are slightly older may ask for a 
waiver of the age limitation. O/SSP 
will support waivers for those who 
have good records and who have 
shown officer potential and disci- 
pline.) 

The applicant must pass the Fed- 
eral Service Entrance Examination, 
which can be taken in the field. 
Those who pass the written examina- 
tion are screened, and the applicants 
judged to have officer potential are 
invited to take an oral examination, 
which sometimes can be given in the 
field. 

Those who pass both the oral and 
written examinations may be offered 
appointments as Junior Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff Officer (Trainee), grade 
FSSO-7 or 6, depending upon such 
factors as their experience and age. 
A number of Support Staff personnel 
have already been successful, but we 
would like to see more of you apply. 
Booklets which are helpful in pre- 
paring for the examination should 
be available at post. 

The entry by examination de- 
scribed above is not related to, nor 
does it in any way alter, the con- 
sideration of Support Staff Personnel 
for promotion to the FSSO level 
through action by the Staff Review 
Panels. Promotion provides the sec- 
ond avenue into the FSSO Corps. 

There are opportunities for chang- 
ing function at levels below the 
FSSO, but unfortunately these are 
limited. For example, our present 
Support Staff Panel book includes 
only 12 consular vacancies through- 
out the world which are to be filled 
by non-officer personnel through all 
of 1967. Many of these will be filled 
by the reassignment of persons al- 
ready doing consular work. 

Given the small number of open- 
ings in consular, administrative, and 
personnel functions, and the large 
number of persons desiring to trans- 
fer into them, the competition is 
necessarily keen. Selection is based 
largely on a comparative assessment 
of the applicants’ past performance, 
future potential, adaptability to the 
Foreign Service, and personal qual- 
ities. Those who have not done well 
in one function cannot expect to 
“flunk” into another seemingly more 
desirable one. 

As you can see, there are career 
development opportunities for the 


Support Staff Corps, and we are seq 
ing to broaden them. But, a ¢ 
tionary note should be added. ( 
portunities to “graduate” into $4 
Officer functions and to change are 
of specialization seldom exist at { 
more desirable posts. These functio 
are usually performed by qualif 
senior local employees at such pe 
Those Staff Corps employees in 
ested in seeking assignment to 
sular, administrative, budget 
fiscal, and personnel functions shox 
bear this in mind. 


Those of you who have at le 
two tours to your credit and 
interested in and feel you are qui 
fied for transfer to other functig 
should continue to make your wi 
known to us. They will be con 
ered in making your onward assij 
ment when you become eligible 
transfer. 


Theodore A. Tremblay, Dir 
Support Staff Personel Prog 


FSS Visitors 


The following Staff Corps 
ployees visited the Support 
Personnel Program (O/SSP) 
on consultation in the Departmé 
during the month of December: 

Edna Lane Arnold, Secretary, 
her way from Salvador Bahia to T 
Hague; John B. Barbadoro, Jr., 
Officer from Santiago who is retut 
ing to post; Sara Booher, Secre 
from Brussels enroute to Montrei 
Mike Carson, Communications 2 
Records Clerk transferring — fr 
Lima to Pretoria; Lynda Chilto 
Secretary from Berlin assigned 
Kinshasa; Mary Conard, Secre 
from Tananarive whose next assig 
ment is Abidjan; Loretta A. Glav 
Communications and Records Cle 
from London assigned to Santiag 

Raymond P. Grammo, Commu! 
cations and Records Clerk fro 
Manila who is on his way to Bom 
Helga Griesbacher, Secretary fro 
Mexico enroute to Ottawa; Willia 
D. Heimbach, Administrative / 
ant from Santiago de los Caballer 
Dominican Republic, transferring 
Hong Kong; Catherine Desseau, & 
retary from Taipei assigned to @ 
Department/SCI; Lawrence S. } 
jubu, Consular Assistant comil 
from and returning to Beirut; @ 


lette Dickey, Secretary from Bruss 


enroute to Sofia. 

John V. Hagee, Communicatio 
and Records Clerk from Paris 
is on his way to Damascus; Maxi 
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‘iosivas, Secretary transferring from 
| Aviv to The Hague; Elaine 
wertin, Secretary from The Hague 
signed to Tunis; Wanda Mace, 
etary transferring from Belgrade 
Madrid; Mary A. Mackinnon, 

1mmunications and Records Clerk 

Som Bonn whose next assignment is 

ew Delhi; Joel J. Maron, Commu- 

Gcations and Records Clerk from 
m enroute to Abidjan; Lucille 
orris, Secretary transferring from 
oscow to Athens. 

Ruth J. Mounday, Communica- 
pns and Records Clerk whose last 
ignment was Paris and who is now 
her way to Caracas; Patricia Mur- 


. 
am yf 
ie 


: 


tun 
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phley, Secretary transferring from 
Madras to Hong Kong; Janet Nord- 
strom, Secretary enroute from 
Yaounde to Athens; Elsie Marie 
Nurnberger, Communications and 
Records Clerk from New Delhi who 
is on her way to Kuala Lumpur; 
Marguerite Oldfield, Secretary com- 
ing out of Ottawa and going to 
Reykjavik; Joe Pado, Communica- 
tions and Records Clerk transferring 
from Karachi to The Hague. 
Helen Philbin, Secretary whose 
last assignment was Santo Domingo 
and who is now headed for Mexico; 
Jeannette Porpora, Secretary from 
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Jidda enroute w Paris; Evelyn Reed, 
Secretary, transferring from Pesha- 
war to Taipei; James W. Steeves, 
Communications and Records Super- 
visor from Dakar assigned to Lon- 
don; Terrilyn Tindall, Secretary 
from Tel Aviv now enroute to Kin- 
shasa; Mary Vacca, Secretary coming 
in from Santo Domingo and on her 
way to Tokyo; Joanne Vercelli, Sec- 
retary from Bangui assigned to Lis- 
bon; Ethel Worsham, Secretary from 
Geneva transferring to Hermosillo; 
and Ronald Youngblood, Communi- 
cations and Records Clerk from 
Taipei who is on his way to Bujum- 
bura. 
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EMPLOYEES—Recently recruited by the Recruitment Branch of the Employment Program (O/EMP/RB), these employees 


e shown in an orientation class at FSI. Miss Helen O’Kane, a Foreign Service Staff officer now assigned to the Depart- 
ent as a recruiter, is greeting them. Many of the new employees were interviewed by Miss O’Kane and other Foreign 
rvice Staff recruiters while they were on field recruitment trips to cities and towns located throughout the United States. 


12 Winners Named in ‘Door Decorating’ Contest 


Twelve winners were awarded 
mizes in the “Door Decorating Con- 
st’ sponsored in the Department 
ring the Christmas season by the 
ecreation Association (RA). There 
ere 120 entries. 
Jerome H. Perlmutter, Chief, Pub- 
imhing Services Division (PBR), 
0 served as the head of a panel 
judges for the doors decorated in 
@ain State, emphasized: 
“All of the doors were wonder- 
l. It was very difficult to decide on 
€ winners.” 
Because of the general excellence 
the decorated doors, there were 
D first place, second place, and 
ird categories. All 12 winning 
} WHPors were adjudged to be of equal 
axitch quality. 
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The winners at the Department 
of State Building were: 

Most Original—Rqom 1484, Gen- 
eral Services Division (OPR/GS) ; 
Room 2534, Passport Office, Re- 
search and Information Branch 
(PPT/RI); Room 26A09—11, Pass- 
port Office, Legal Security Branch 
(PPT/LS); Room 1817, Passport 
Office, Domestic Adjudication Branch 
(PPT/DA); and Room 2638, Office 
of Public Safety (OPS), Agency for 
International Development (AID). 

Most Attractive — Room 1330-32, 
Passport Office, Domestic Govern- 
ment Branch (PPT/DG); Room 
5333, Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Executive Direc- 
tor (IO/EX); Room 2906, Person- 
nel Office, Medical Division (O/ 


PER/MED); and Room 1514, Of- 
fice of Operations, Records Services 
Division (OPR/RS). 

A special award went to Room 
2671 in the Far East Area of AID. 

In the Annexes, the winners were: 

Most Original—Room 700, SA-2, 
Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, Visa Office (SCA/VO). 

Most Attractive—Room 2100, Ar- 
lington Towers, Office of Opera- 
tions, Financial Services Division 
(OPR/FSD). 

Judges for the doors in Main State, 
besides Mr. Perlmutter, were Miss 
Catherine George, Peter Smith, Miss 
Helen Pavilon, and Mrs. Lillian 
Sandler. 

Judges for Annexes were David 
I. Ryan, James Reilly, Miss Irene 


Sowa, Miss Mary Jane Yakshevich. 
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State-USIA Team Studies Local 
Personnel Problems in Africa 


Alan Weinstein, Director of the 
Department's Local Personnel Pro- 
gram (O/LP), and Harold Dickinson 
of the United States Information 
Agency's Foreign Service Personnel 
Office, represented their respective 
agencies recently in a joint inter- 
agency trip to Africa to study local 
personnel matters. 

This was the third interagency en- 
deavor of this nature. 

The previous such trip, made last 
spring, was a joint State/AID/USIA 
visit to several posts in the Near 
East and South Asia. 

Because an AID representative was 
not available to accompany Mr. 
Weinstein and Mr. Dickinson on 
their trip to Africa, they also con- 
sidered problems of AID local per- 
sonnel programs in the countries 
they visited. 

The primary purposes of their 
trip, which included visits to Quaga- 
dougou, Dakar, Freetown, and Abid- 
jan, were to: 

— Determine the needs and prob- 
lems of posts in administering their 
local personnel programs. 





BLANTYRE—Ambassador Marshall P. Jo 


it was grown by Ambassador Jones. 
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nes joins a group of Malawians in looking 
at a “Thanksgiving” exhibit in the street window of the quarters of the United 
States Information Service. The exhibit depicts products which might have been 
harvested in 1621 when the settlers of Plymouth Colony in the New World cele- 


brated the first Thanksgiving. The focal point of the exhibit is a huge pumpkin 
shown at the left. Measuring 43 inches in circumference and weighing 35 pounds, 


— Advise and assist posts in their 
efforts to improve their local per- 
sonnel programs. 

— Promote the concept of inter- 
agency uniformity of approach in 
local personnel administration. 

For example, in Ouagadougou, 
Mr. Weinstein and Mr. Dickinson 
worked with the Administrative ofh- 
cer on matters concerning the Mis- 
sion’s possible participation in Up- 
per Volta’s social security system. 

In Freetown, they discussed the 
Mission’s plans for a medical and 
health benefits program for the local 
employees of U.S. Government agen- 
cies in Sierra Leone. 

At Abidjan, they gave a brief per- 
sonalized course in local compensa- 
tion procedures. 

Mr. Weinstein and Mr. Dickinson 
met at each post with groups of local 
employees to discuss matters of in- 
terest to them. 

Several local employees told the 
two men that they were pleased to 
know that there are officers in Wash- 
ington who are actively concerned 
with their welfare. 





Thurston Praises 
Local Employees 
At Embassy Sessio; 


MOGAD 

The great importance of the 4 
of Foreign Service Local emp) 
to the success of U.S. diplomat 
forts abroad was cited recen 
Ambassador Raymond L. Thu 

At the first of a series of ori 
tion sessions held at the Embasg 
local employees with a good 
standing of English, Amba 
Thurston said: 

“I have served now for alma 
years in a number of posts in 
rope, Latin America and Avia, 
it has been my observation in 
post that the local employees h 
played an invaluable role in 
accomplishments of American 
sions wherever located. 

“And it is on their contribu 
that we are relying to do the 
job that we can do for the Ameri 
Government when we are 
abroad.” 

Although the first session was 
on a voluntary basis on a Suni 
afternoon, more than 90 local ¢ 
ployees were present, about 20 m 
than anticipated. 
































wen 


Speaking in Somali, Richard Jag ‘™P 
son, a Central Complement Forege'P 
Service officer, welcomed the log the f 


Irvisio 
e ( 
the ] 
stitut 


employees, and outlined the gen¢ 
purposes of the orientation sessic 
Other speakers at the 90-min 
meeting included key officers of 
Embassy. 

Ambassador Thurston also § 








eakin 


ts W 

that some governments have 0 
their own nationals in their diggélber 
matic missions overseas. “We Auge For 
icans follow a different path,” @ainir 
Ambassador noted, and continue Sen 
“We believe it is a more effi. Wi 
practice to have local employgmini 
working with American employpnser 
because of the special skills and §FMt ol 
sights they bring to bear on thgpunse 
work. Furthermore, we believe d the 
only is it an efficient and more pig! th 
tical way of doing business, but @High 
believe that it leads to better rgelude 
tions between our country and @incip 
country in which we are carryigion, 
on our work.” Dk it 
After the session was over, @ipati 
local employees, almost to a ma@idies; 


expressed enthusiasm for it, Er 
voiced the hope that more orieti"The 
tion sessions would be held in @ect, , 
future. 
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DON—The first Regional Seminar in Supervision was held in London recently for 23 Foreign Service Local employees 
15 posts in 10 European countries. They are shown above. From the left: Djuro N. Orlic, Belgrade; Shirley M. Mokler, 
don; Rene H. Rio, Paris; Franco Pini, Milan; Lino Beltramini, Madrid; Josep Rupprecht, Munich; Gerhard Stoeckel, Berlin; 
bert Seltenreich, Vienna; Willi G. Schmidt, Frankfurt; Svend Tiklev, Copenhagen; Leonard A. G. Earl, London; Carolina 
brchi, Rome; Gunther Herkner, Bonn; Ann Sternicki, Paris; Maurice Peacock, Bonn; Guiseppe Cordullo, Genoa; Ivor H. 
sty, London; Ernst Metzl, Vienna; Arthur Portman, Bern; Douglas W. Henwood, London; James R. Westover, London; Dr. 


© Wiliam R. Van Dersal of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, who conducted the Seminar; Tore Jakobsson, Stockholm; and 
Tifgns Eckelmann, Berlin. The one-week Seminar, which was sponsored by the FSI, took place at the English Speaking Union. 


FS Local Employees Attend Regional Seminar 


LONDON 
wenty-three Foreign Service Lo- 
employees from 15 points in 10 
weropean countries recently attend- 
the first Regional Seminar in Su- 
@rvision, held in London. 

e one-week Seminar—sponsored 
the Department’s Foreign Service 
ptitute—was held at the English 
Beaking Union, where the partici- 
ts were also housed. 


‘Meibert R. Williams, Chairman of 


t Foreign Service Local Employees 
aining Program, was in charge of 
e Seminar. It was conducted by 
i@- William R. Van Dersal, Deputy 
iministrator for Management, Soil 
nservation Service, U.S. Depart- 
nt of Agriculture. Peter J. Skoufis, 
nselor for Administrative Affairs, 
d the Embassy London staff assist- 
in the arrangements for the group. 
ighlights of the pioneer course 
@luded lectures and discussions on 
inciples of supervision and organi- 
@ion, training, communications, 
rk improvement, motivation, par- 
@ipation, and related topics; case 
dies; and an evening reception at 
Embassy. 


"The seminar was, in every re- 
ct, outstandingly successful both 
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as a training experience and as a 
morale builder,” Mr. Williams said. 

“A measure of its success was the 
level of interest it aroused among 
the participants. Starting off at a me- 
dian level, interest rose steadily dur- 
ing the program and developed into 
real enthusiasm shared by all class 
members. The degree of enthusiasm 
can be best conveyed by quoting 
from a comment of one of the par- 
ticipants: “Without my being aware 
of it Dr. Van Dersal has fired me 
with an enthusiasm for my job and 
a sense that I am part of a team in 
an organization in which I can, if 
I try, serve a useful purpose. It is no 
longer just a job I do from 9 to 6, 
but something in which I want to 
put my energies (not particularly for 
my own ends) with those around me 
and all trying to achieve the same 
goal.’ 

“The contribution of the seminar 
to employee morale was clearly evi- 
dent and in one way or another was 
experienced by every participant,” 
Mr. Williams added. “One member 
expressed it in this way: ‘I have had 
20 years of service in the Consulate, 
17 of which were spent in super- 
visory work as a visa expert. This 
seminar disclosed the keen and direct 
interest that the Department has in 
my work.’ 

“The class unanimously asked for 


additional literature on supervision 
and indicated a remarkable desire to 
continue study in the field. I have 
undertaken to provide a small circu- 
lating library for the group. 

“The entire group was quite ob- 
viously made up of experienced, 
competent, and valued employes,” 
Mr. Williams recalled. “And yet al- 
most every one seemed to harbor 
some resentment related to the treat- 
ment of local employees at his post. 
In class discussions this kept crop- 
ping up to the extent that I arranged 
for a special session to discuss just 
such problems. The session was, I 
believe, of considerable benefit. It 
kept personal resentments from in- 
truding into the true subject matter 
of the course, gave the employees 
an attentive ear, and permitted many 
imagined or unimportant problems 
to be so identified by the group 
itself.” 

Mr. Williams lauded Dr. Van 
Dersal as “a rare combination .. . 
an able, high-level administrator and 
an effective teacher . . . His strong 
but affable and sympathetic per- 
sonality struck an immediate chord 
of response from each member of 
the group.” 

The Chairman also had high 
praise for Embassy London, which 
gave the seminar “every possible sup- 
port and encouragement.” 
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‘“*...we are going fo persist -- and we are going fo succeed” 


MESSAGE Continued from page 3 


regular South Vietnamese security 
forces. It means bringing to the vil- 
lagers an effective civilian govern- 
ment that they can respect and rely 
upon, that ‘they can participate in, 
and that they can have a personal 
stake in. We hope that government 
is now beginning to emerge. 

While I cannot report the desired 
progress in the pacification effort, 
the very distinguished and able Am- 
bassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, re- 
ports that South Vietnam is turning 
to this task with a new sense of 
urgency. We can help, but only they 
can win this part of the war. Their 
task is to build and protect a new 
life in each rural province. 

One result of our stand in Vietnam 
is clear. 

It is this: the peoples of Asia now 
know that the door to independence 
is not going to be slammed shut. 
They know that it is possible for 
them to choose their own national 
destinies—without coercion. 

The performance of our men in 
Vietnam — backed by the American 
people—has created a feeling of con- 
fidence and unity among the inde- 
pendent nations of Asia and the 
Pacific. I saw it in their faces in the 
19 days that I spent in their homes 
and in their countries. Fear of ex- 
ternal Communist conquest in many 
Asian nations is already subsiding— 
and with this, the spirit of hope is 
rising. For the first time in history, 
a common outlook and common in- 
stitutions are already emerging. 

This forward movement is rooted 
in the ambitions and interests of the 
Asian nations themselves. It was 
precisely this movement that we 
hoped to accelerate when I spoke at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore in April 
1965, and I pledged “a much more 
massive effort to improve the life of 
man” in that part of the world, in 
the hope that we could take some 
of the funds that we were spending 
on bullets and bombs and spend it 
on schools and production. 

Twenty months later our efforts 
have produced a new reality: The 
doors of the billion dollar Asia De- 
velopment Bank that I recommended 
to the Congress, and which you en- 
dorsed almost unanimously, I am 
proud to tell you are open. Asians 
are engaged tonight in regional ef- 
forts in a dozen new directions. 
Their hopes are high. Their faith 
is strong. Their confidence is deep. 

Even as the war continues, we shall 


ae 


play our part in carrying forward 
this constructive historic develop- 
ment. As recommended by the 
Eugene Black mission, and if other 
nations will join us, I will seek a 
special authorization from the Con- 
gress of $200 million for East Asian 
regional programs. 

We are eager to turn our resources 
to peace. Our efforts in behalf of 
humanity I think need not be re- 
stricted by any parallel or any 
boundary line. The moment peace 
comes, as I pledged in Baltimore, 
I will ask the Congress for funds to 
join in an international program of 
reconstruction and development for 
all the people of Vietnam—and their 
deserving neighbors who wish our 
help. 

We shall continue to hope for a 
reconciliation between the people of 
Mainland China and the world com- 
munity—including working together 
in all the tasks of arms control, se- 
curity, and progress on which the 
fate of the Chinese people, like their 
fellowmen elsewhere, depends. 

We would be the first to welcome 
a China which decided to respect 
her neighbors’ rights. We would be 
the first’ to applaud her were she to 
apply her great energies and intel- 
ligence to improving the welfare of 
her people. And we have no inten- 
tion of trying to deny her legitimate 
needs for security and friendly rela- 


‘tions with her neighboring countries. 


Our hope that all of this will some 
day happen rests on the conviction 
that we, the American people and 
our allies, will see and are going to 
see Vietnam through to an honor- 
able peace. 

We will support all appropriate 
initiatives by the United Nations, 
and others, which can bring the sev- 
eral parties together for uncondi- 
tional discussions of peace—any- 
where, any time. And we will con- 
tinue to take every possible initia- 
tive ourselves to constantly probe for 
peace. 


Until such efforts succeed, or until 
the infiltration ceases and until the 
conflict subsides, I think the course 
of wisdom for this country is that we 
must firmly pursue our present 
course. We will stand firm in Viet- 
nam. 


I think you know that our fighting 
men there tonight bear the heaviest 
burden of all. With their lives they 
serve their nation. We must give 
them support—and we have given 
them that—nothing less than the de- 


o 
, omil 
termination that Americans h 
ways given their fighting men. Ce 
ever our sacrifice here, even iff, 
more than $5 a month, it is d-C 
compared to their own. 5 
How long it will take I caqgvomuné 
prophesy. I only know that the in th 
of the American people, I thingpepted | 
tonight being tested. ough | 
Whether we can fight a wage Re Pl 
limited objectives over a_periggg5YS*e™ 
time, and keep alive the hope! dm! 


independence and stability for #J “" 
ple other than ourselves; wheget 2U% 
we can continue to act with reste 
when the temptation to “get it q@@men' 
with” is inviting but dangeyp/° ‘ 
whether we can accept the necege™ § 
of choosing “a great evil in ordg a 
ward off a greater”; and whethe ae 
can do these without arousing hs 
hatreds and passions that are h 
narily loosed in time of war—onf< mee 
these questions so much turns. r os 
The answers will determine aniv 


only where we are, but “‘whithei> 
- e of © 
are tending. Chicag 
A time of testing—yes. And a iversit 
of transition. The transition is sf iversit 
times slow; sometimes unpopif% [piv 
almost always very painful; 


: nitiate 

often quite dangerous. , 
: ; nson’ 

But we have lived with danger, proj 

a long time, and we shall live wi op m: 
for a long time yet to come. ii. an 
know that “Man is born Whoncip 
trouble.”” We also know that §) eng 


Nation was not forged, did not@, 
vive and grow and prosper witllirhe I 
a great deal of sacrifice from a g alysis | 
many men. blic 

For all the disorders we must nning 
with, and all the frustrations §pal ps 
concern us, all the anxieties thaff,,4;, 
are called upon to resolve, fotfider 4¢ 
the issues that we must face withlf4 oy ¢ 
agony that attends them, let why, 4g, 
member that “Those who exped rage i 
reap the blessings of freedom Mpjomi, 
like men, undergo the fatiguefiysider, 
supporting it.” 

But let us also count not only 
burdens but our blessings—for p, als 
are many. fis j 

Let us give thanks to the one 0.5 a 
governs us all. brs of 

Let us draw encouragement ifasis o 
the signs of hope—for they, toojMders ; 
many. ating 

Let us remember that we imellect 
been tested before and Americafnk in 
never been found wanting. he 5 

With your understanding, I w@pmell, 
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hope your confidence, and your, Sta 
port, we are going to persist-@fila, a 
we are going to succeed. Bton. 
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pminations Due 
+ Competitive 
id-Career Study 


ominations for mid-career train- 
in three academic areas will be 
bepted by the Department of State 
ough January 20. 
Bvhe programs offer intensive study 
systematic analysis, public policy 
1 administrative management on 
Bjor university campuses, starting 
t autumn. 
Brhe applications, supported by 
nents from supervising officers 
i/or administrative or executive 
ers, should be forwarded to the 
ector of the Mid-Career Person- 
Program by January 20. Notices 
this effect went out December 12. 
he Department expects to nomi- 
e three officers for the year-long 
pgram in Systematic Analysis which 
| be offered by seven participat- 
> universities: the Carnegie Insti- 
e of Technology, the University 
Chicago, Harvard University, the 
iversity of Maryland, Princeton 
iversity, Stanford University and 
University of Wisconsin. 
nitiated last year at President 
nson’s request, this government- 
de program is designed both to de- 
op managers who can use syste- 
tic analysis in carrying out their 
ponsibilities and for those who 
1 engage directly in analytical 
rk. 
he program applies systematic 
Mmalysis to many areas of economics, 
blic policy issues, managerial 
nning, administration, organiza- 
al psychology, and other fields. 
andidates should preferably be 
der 40 years of age, in class FSO-5 
4 or equivalent, and have a Bach- 
t's degree with at least B-plus 
rage in undergraduate work. Prior 
‘nomics or mathematics study is 
sidered almost essential. 


he second program, the National 
stitute of Public Affairs Fellow- 
p, also lasts a full academic year 
d is intended for officers of the 
0-5 and FSO-4 level not over 40 
ats of age. It places particular em- 
asis on development of potential 
ders in the public service by cul- 
ating breadth of understanding, 
ellectual creativity and ability to 
k in public policy terms. 

he participating universities are: 
@nell, Harvard, Indiana, Prince- 
, Stanford, the University of Vir- 
la, and the University of Wash- 
ton. 


A thousand dollar tax-free grant 


Graduate Study 
Registration Dates 


Four universities in Washing- 
ton are accepting registrations 
in late January for spring- 
semester courses in non-West- 
ern studies. 

A list of the courses has been 
circulated in the Department 
by the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

The schools are members of 
the consortium of universities 
in Washington which are co- 
ordinating the use of their grad- 
uate facilities. 

Registration dates at Ameri- 
can University are January 26- 
30; at Catholic University Jan- 
uary 25-28, at George Washing- 
ton University January 26-28 
and at Georgetown January 26- 
27. Howard University, the fifth 
member of the consortium, 
completed its registration pe- 
riod in December. 


from the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs accompanies this award. 
As in all university programs, the 
Department of State pays the salary, 
transportation er pe of the stu- 
dent and his family, and the tuition. 

The third program is a new one 
which will combine a_ semester’s 
study at Syracuse University’s Max- 
well Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration with long-range assign- 
ments designed to develop potential 
counselors for administration. This 
is the Advanced Administrative Man- 
agement Program. 

The Department will choose three 
officers of the FSO 5 to 3 or FSSO 
3 to 1 levels for the 1967 fall se- 
mester of this program. Those who 
are selected will join with approxi- 
mately 25 officers from the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Amembassy Brussels 
Cited for Excellent 
Junior FSO Program 


Praise for the manner in which 
the U.S. Embassy in Brussels has 
handled new Foreign Service officers 
has come from the Probationary Se- 
lection Board. 

In a letter to Ambassador Ridg- 
way B. Knight in Brussels, the Di- 
rector of the Junior Officer Program, 
Thomas J. Dunnigan, said in part: 

“The Probationary Officer Selec- 
tion Board has asked me to express 
to you and your staff their admira- 
tion for the way in which the Em- 
bassy has been supervising the cen- 
tral complement officers assigned to 
Brussels. 

“From the records of four of these 
junior officers at Brussels recently 
considered for promotion, it is ap- 
parent that your staff is putting 
forth an unusually conscientious and 
sympathetic effort to start them off 
on the right foot in their Foreign 
Service careers. 

“The Board was particularly tak- 
en with the procedure practiced by 
some of the Embassy section chiefs 
of bringing the young officers into 
their own offices for periods of sev- 
eral weeks to permit them to get an 
overall look at the operations of the 
section, e.g., consular affairs or ad- 
ministration, instead of keeping 
them submerged in the particular 
subsection to which they may have 
been assigned. 

“In addition, the Board was im- 
pressed by your use of check lists to 
ensure rounded activity by the jun- 
ior officers. 


“Finally, it was evident that the 
efficiency reports prepared on these 
officers showed great care and gave 
full detail which is unfortunately so 
often lacking in these records.” 


| Most AID Dollars Stay in U.S. Economy | 


Nine of every 10 dollars spent for 
commodities financed by AID during 
Fiscal 1966 went to American sup- 
pliers. 

A preliminary report also shows 
that, for all categories of expendi- 
tures, nearly four of every five AID 
dollars remained in the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

The high percentages of U.S. pro- 
curement were the result.of stringent 
emphasis to help guard the U.S. bal- 


ance of payments position. 

According to the report, $1.11 
billion was paid to U.S. suppliers of 
commodities during the year. This 
was 90 percent of $1.23 billion spent 
for all AID-financed goods. 

Of total AID expenditures for all 
goods and services, including com- 
modity procurement, preliminary 
figures for the year show almost $1.7 
billion spent in the U.S.—77 percent 
of an aggregate $2.195 billion. 
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Marine Security 
Guards Lauded 
By General Davis 


So much attention has been given 
“the draft-card burners, the sign car- 
riers, and the slogan shouters” that 
| at times they overshadow the 3,000,- 
i 000 Americans in uniform, Major 
i| General Raymond G. Davis, Assist- 
} ant Chief of Staff, Headquarters, 

U.S. Marine Corps, said at the grad- 
uation ceremony for the 79th class 
of the Marine Security Guard School 
last month. 


} 

| “Our gallant American servicemen 
in Viet-Nam, more than 350,000 
strong—among them 59,000 Marines 
—are ae freedom for those 
who berate them as well as for 
those who uphold them,” General 

Davis said. 


“Isn’t it ironic,” the General 
asked, “that we so seldom hear about 
men like . . . Sergeant John Ander- 
son, a squad leader who earned the 

Navy Cross for extraordinary hero- 
| ism on a patrol . . . or Chaplain 
Stanley Beach who was seriously 
wounded on an outpost. His plea 
in the hospital was to get mended 
so he could rejoin his Marines . . .” 

General Davis also told graduates 
of the Marine Security Guard 
School: 

“As representatives in key spots 
about the globe, you will find your- 
selves in the main stream of events 
in the making of history in our time. 
Just as Marines in Viet-Nam are 
finding themselves in this main 
stream in their day-to-day efforts 
with the local people, so will you. 

“In the opportunity to concern 
yourselves with the problems and 
aspirations of other people, you will 
find — just as the Marines in Viet- 
Nam have found — a most rewarding 
experience. 

“In your service, you will come to 
realize more and more that the suc- 
cess of our nation depends primarily 
on men who are devoted to the serv- 
ice and affairs of others as opposed 

to those we see on our campuses 
and on our streets today who live 
for self alone, seeking to avoid the 
kinds of service which contribute 
most to our society. 

“The realization that you and so 
many other spirited American Ma- 
rines will be serving our high pur- 
poses around the globe undergirds 
my confidence in the future and in 
the belief that our nation will re- 
main in good hands for years to 
come.” 
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a Faculty Adviser at the College. 


Praise for New Rate on Mail Going Overse 


The new rate policy on personal 
mail going to overseas posts through 
Department facilities has drawn 
praise from the field. 

“It will have a continuing, posi- 
tive effect on morale in many out of 
the way posts,” according to Garrett 
H. Soulen, Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., 
Colombo. 

The Post Office Department (ef- 
fective October 1) no longer requires 
prepaid postage at the international 
rate on personal mail destined to go 
by State Department facilities to per- 
sonnel overseas. (See News Letter, 
October.) It now goes at the domes- 
tic rate—first class by air, other by 
surface facilities. 

In a letter to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, Wil- 
liam J]. Crockett, Mr. Soulen wrote: 

“What is more important to Jun- 
ior officers than a pay increase to 
counter the increase in the cost of 
living? Timely receipt of mail from 
home. 

“What one thing stands high on 
the list of harassments for middle- 
aged personnel serving in 19th cen- 
tury environments, but tied to 20th 
century automatic mailing machines 
in the United States? Two-to-three 
months surface pouch delivery of 
bank statements, tax assessments, 
ballots, insurance premium notices, 
and so forth, which are sent as first 
class mail to Washington, D.C. 
20520. 


NEWPORT, R.!.—Ambassador Thomas S. Estes, right, was a guest at the cer 
held at the Naval War College in commemoration of the 190th anniversa 
the U.S. Marine Corps. Others shown are Vice Admiral John T. Hayward, 
President of the Naval War College, and Colonel Robert W. Teller, U.S. 
Corps, and Senior Marine Officer at the College. Ambassador Estes is servin 
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“What one action during the p 
six months, including the July 
increase, will have a continuing, | 
itive effect on morale in many 
of the way posts, and, therefore, 4 mbas: 
ease pressures on administrative Speak 
senior officers directly CONnceMiire mo: 
with morale? The implementa. 
of the Circular Airgram 2388 d 
September 26; particularly the 
transmission of first class letter 1 
letter tapes, and emergency item 

“Our congratulations and thi 
to those patient, persevering 1 
viduals who successfully negot 
this understanding with the Po 
fice Department. I imagine He 
Samsel was a prime mover.” 
Samsel is Chief of the Diple 
Pouch and Courier Operation 
vision.) 


CYR WRITES BOOKLET 
ON IN-SERVICE TRAINI 


The Center for International 
ies, Ohio University, has iss 
pamphlet entitled, “In-Service 
ing of Foreign Affairs Off 
which was written by the U.S.4 
bassador to Rwanda, Leo G. Cyt 

Ambassador Cyr was a Diplot 
in-Residence at Ohio University ed th 
the academic year 1965-66. Belg? the 
that, he was engaged in African§jthe us 
fairs in the Department or at diggpion F 
matic posts in Africa, from 1949. | 


INC 
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Cormack Praises 
sign Service 


ise for the Foreign Service has 
from Speaker John W. Mc- 
mack of the House of Represen- 
n a letter to Ambassador Fraser 
ikins, Inspector General of the 
ign Service, Speaker McCormack 
passed on favorable comments 
about the Foreign Service by 
good friend” of his, John 
ato, a New York business execu- 
‘who served as a Public Member 
a Foreign Service Inspection 
im. 
he Speaker, noting that Mr. Do- 
9 visited him recently on Capitol 
, said: 
I was most impressed with Mr. 
nato’s report as to the efficiency 
our Foreign Service officers. As 
njority Leader and Speaker, I have 
ays been a strong supporter of 
Foreign Service, and I am more 


Mn delighted to hear from John 


nato of the great work that is 
ng done in the Service. 

‘l want to advise you that I value 
n Donato’s opinion very much, 
d it is very heartening to me to 
r him speak in such glowing terms 
the work that is being done (by 
Foreign Service).” 

Ambassador Wilkins, in his reply 
Speaker McCormack, said, “We 
€ most fortunate in having the 


» 
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HOW IS YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


By G. Etzel Pearcy, The Geographer 


PEOPLES 


It is easy to associate the Japanese with Japan, Costa Ricans with Costa Rica, and so on. 
Less evident, however, are groups of people identified other than by the names of the 
countries in which they live, as the Nyanja in Malawi. Delving only into ethnic names with 
at least some international recognition, the 15 groups of people below in list A can be 
directly associated with appropriate countries in list B, either as present or past inhabitants. 
In the space provided after the name of each group of people place the letter designating 


the country with which it is associated. 


A 
. Ainus 
. Annamese 
Araucanians .- 
Assamese __ 
Aymards i 
. Catalonians _ 
. Gurkhas 
. Magyars 
. Maoris 
. Moravians 
. Moros 
. Sinhalese 
. Slovenes 
. Sundanese 
. Walloons 


WONAMAWNH— 


benefit of his (Mr. Donato’s) services. 
He supplied us with a number of 
valuable comments with respect to 
the Foreign Service.” 

Mr. Donato, who is connected with 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great 


.° 


. Belgium 

. Bolivia 

. Ceylon 

. Chile 

. Czechoslovakia 
. Hungary 

. India 

. Indonesia 

. Japan 

. Nepal 

. New Zealand 
. Philippines 

. Spain 

. Viet-Nam 

. Yugoslavia 


SYIMSNV 


Neck, N.Y., visited the Sudan in 
July and August. Government mem- 
bers of the Inspection Team of which 
he was the Public Member were La- 
Rue R. Lutkins and William D. Cal- 
derhead. 


ING THE SECRETARY—Four outstanding youths, all high school juniors, are shown with Secretary Rusk. They repre- 
d the State Department in the 1966 American Legion Boy's State Program. Co-sponsored by the Recreation Association 
d the Departments American Legion Post, the youths spent one week studying Americanism, citizenship and government 
the university level. At the left is Lynn Peterson, President of the RA. James Corcoran, Commander of the Department's 
igpion Post, is at the right. The youths are, from the left, Patrick Murray, Perry Hamilton, Robert Lentz, and Gary Bledsoe. 


Y 1967 
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IRS Answers Some Tax Questions 
For Americans Overseas 


U.S. Tax Laws apply to income 
earned by U.S. citizens in their own 
country or abroad. Here are some of 
the most frequently asked questions 
by government employees in all in- 
come ranges and answers provided 
by the Office of International Opera- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice (IRS). 


If I am an employee of 
the U.S. Government work- 
ing abroad could all or 
part of my income earned 
abroad be exempt? 


No. U.S. citizens who are U.S. 
Government employees or members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces are liable 
for Federal income taxes on the pay 
they receive from the Government 
or any of its agencies or instru- 
mentalities, even though they are 
stationed overseas. (Members of the 
Armed Forces are eligible for certain 
exclusions of pay if they are in a 
combat zone) . 


Is there some publication 
available that explains the 
Federal income tax law as 
it applies to United States 
citizens residing abroad? 


Yes, the Internal Revenue Service 
publishes a “Tax Guide for U.S. 
Citizens Abroad” which answers 
most of the questions a U.S. citizen 
residing abroad will encounter. This 
guide, IRS Publication 54, is avail- 
able at the Internal Revenue Service 
office in the American Embassy and 
at Internal Revenue offices in the 
States. 


With all the talk about 
reasonable tax administra- 
tion how can the Internal 
Revenue Service justify its 
refusal to allow parents to 
deduct the cost of givin 
their children a college ed- 
ucation? With things as 
they are, a college educa- 
tion has become a necessity. 


The tax laws, which are enacted 
by Congress, do not permit parents a 
deduction for their children’s college 
education. The responsibility of the 
Internal Revenue Service is to ad- 
minister existing tax laws in a rea- 
sonable manner. 


Congress, however, has been con- 


sidering the possibility of granting 
a deduction for this purpose. 


I inherited a small house 
and a little money from my 
uncle. Will I have to pay 
federal income tax on this? 


No,. inheritances are not taxable 
for federal income tax purposes. If 
your uncle’s estate was over $60,000, 
however, there could have been a 
federal estate tax due on it. You 
might be liable for a part of that 
tax if it was not paid. 

For income tax purposes you 
should keep a record of the ap- 
praised value of the house at the 
time you inherited it. Then you will 
have a basis to figure your gain or 
loss when you sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of the property or for deprecia- 
tion purposes if you should rent it. 


My wife and I are consid- 
ering filing separate returns. 
Can I itemize deductions 
while she takes the stand- 
ard deduction? 


Check before Mailing 
Your Income Tax Return 


Here are items to check be- 
fore sending in your income 
tax return: 

1—Is your name complete? 

2—Have you listed your So- 
cial Security number accu- 
rately? 

3—Is the return signed? Did 
both husband and wife sign 
on joint return? 

4—Is your return legible? 

5—Have you double-check- 
ed your arithmetic? 

6—Are all the questions 
answered? All the necessary 
information supplied? 

7—Did you attach your W-2 
forms? 

8—If any schedules are re- 
quired (Schedule B for rent, 
royalty, etc.) are they attached 
with your 1040? 

S9—If you have a balance 
due, ‘have you enclosed a 
check or money order payable 
to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice? 








No. Married couples filing sf These | 
rately must handle their deduct) char: 
the same way. If one itemizes ort ter 
other must too. In other words bMMort tert 
must itemize or both take the stairried o 
ard deduction. Further, the x 
type of standard deduction mug I 
claimed by each. If one takes§ duty 


minimum standard deduction§ pbrou 

must the other. Eure 

; I inc 

Would you explain the my « 

minimum standard deduc-§ C 
tion? No. 

/ Big cise ta 

This deduction is $200 plus {M. the a 

for each exemption taken on thell iness, 


turn, but not in excess of $1,00 

married couple with two depené Se 
children will be entitled to a del ded 
tion of $600 under this provision they 


married taxpayer filing separa 
may deduct $100 plus $100 la Ss 
exemption, limited to $500. i ale 


I know U.S. savings banks nger 
need your social security Peucto 
number but do the U.S, FEMses- 
companies in which youd ¢ 
own stock need the number Nal 
too? Most 


Yes they do. Corporations areppatinut 

ired by law to request your nglde st 
quired by quest your mgt 
ber and include it when report si P! 
dividend payments of $10 or m ad 
to us. These payments are identige™™ | 
by the tax account identifying O 
cial security) number. 












unt 
JI just filed my return. _ 
How long will it take tof "© 
get my refund? Ap 
It usually takes about six we N 

to process a refund return ~ 
properly made out. A refund eed 
take longer than that if the f 
is filed just before the April’ ° 
deadline. oo 
e yeal 


An error on the return will 
delay the refund and so will 
selection of the return for ap 
fund audit. Among the most 
mon causes of delay in receivi 
refund are failure to sign 
and to give correct social sed 
numbers. 









Changes have been made 
in the provisions on capital 
loss carryovers. Can you tell 
me how they will affect th 
investors? 

Under the previous provi 
capital losses could only be ci 
over for the next five years. Fu 
whether the loss was long t 
short term, when it was carried 
it was identified as a short term 


Under the 1964 law, capital k 
may be carried over indefinitely.jr 
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™ These losses also retain their origi- 
character. In other words, a 
ort term loss is carried over as a 
ort term loss—a long term loss is 
ied over as a long term loss. 








I had to pay customs 
duty on a few things I 
brought back with me from 
Europe last summer. Can 
I include customs fees with 
my other deductible taxes? 







No. Customs duties like federal 

cise taxes are not deductible un- 
Ws the articles are used in a trade or 
hell siness. 


t Some taxes are no longer 
le =deductible. Which ones are 


On they? 


The state and local taxes levied 
cifically on cigarettes, tobacco 
d alcoholic beverages are no 
nger deductible. In addition, no 
duction may be taken for drivers’ 
enses. Auto tags may not be de- 
cted except when they qualify as 
prsonal property taxes. 










Most other state and local taxes 
mtinue to be deductible. These in- 
de state and local taxes on per- 
@nal property, real estate, income, 
oline and other motor fuels and 
neral sales taxes. 


Overseas Americans have 
until June 15 to file their 
returns. Does this relieve 
me from having to pay in- 
terest on tax not paid by 
April 15? 


BNo. Any extension, whether an 
q @lomatic extension or one re- 
ested in writing, does not relieve 
bu of the payment of interest on 
¢ tax due as of April 15 following 
¢ year for which the return is filed. 


ill I am a United States citi- 





IRS Agents Assist 
Taxpayers Abroad 


Internal Revenue Service 
Representatives are stationed 
in U.S. embassies in nine 


countries to provide assist- 
ance to U.S. citizens abroad. 
They are located in the U.S. 


Embassy in the following 
cities: London, Paris, Bonn, 
Rome, Sao Paulo, Mexico City, 
Manila, Tokyo, and Ottawa. 


zen receiving dividend and 
interest income from U.S, 
sources from which tax is 
being withheld. How can I 
have this situation cor- 
rected? 


Write a letter in duplicate to the 
withholding agents who are paying 
you the dividends and interest and 
inform them you are a U.S. citizen 
residing abroad so are not subject to 
the withholding at source rules. This 
letter is their authority to stop with- 
holding income tax at source on the 
payments due you. They must with- 
hold tax on any payment of income 
going outside the U.S. unless they 
have authority to do otherwise. 


Asa U.S. citizen receiving 
dividend and interest in- 
come from the U.S. from 
which tax has been with- 
held, do I report the net 
amount of the dividend and 
interest income on my rTe- 
turn, or do I report the 
gross amount and _ take 
credit for the tax withheld? 


You should report the _ gross 


amount of the income received and 
take a tax credit for the tax with- 
held. This is decidedly to your ad- 


a 


Bs - 
F Pe 





vantage as well as being the correct 
way, as the tax withheld is deducted 
in full from the tax due. It would 
also be advisable to attach a state- 
ment to your return explaining this 
tax credit so that there will be no 
question as to the amount of credit 
allowable. 


I have not received my 
refund from last year’s 
return. May I claim the 
credit against this year's 
tax? 


No. That would complicate both 
years’ returns. If your last year’s re- 
fund is overdue, write to the Direc- 
tor’s office where your return was 
filed and inquire as to the status of 
the refund. 


Will a check payable in 
local currency be accept- 
able in payment of my U.S. 
tax? 


No. Only U.S. currency is accept- 
able for payment of income tax un- 
less you are a Fulbright Grantee; 
then there are special rules which 
permit the grantee to pay the tax 
attributable to the income from the 
grant in the currency of the country 
where he is studying. 


I am a citizen of the U.S. 
using local currency. I 
bought some foreign stock 
from another United States 
citizen. Am I subject to In- 
terest Equalization Tax? 


No. As long as you purchased the 
stock from another U.S. person, the 
Interest Equalization Tax does not 
apply. Using U.S. or local currency 
does not have a bearing on it. Form 
3625 is used to substantiate prior 
American ownership of foreign 
stocks. Obtain a copy of this form 
from a brokerage office or bank and 
follow the instruction on it. 





l—Above is a photo of Roshan High school in Laghman Province, whose graduating class last year numbered 24. 


ive went on to Kabul University, eight to Nangrahar University, and four became teachers in Laghman Province. Both the 


—_ 3 & 


rely. 
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Corps and the Agency for International Development have assisted in construction work at the High school, as well 
working extensively throughout the Province. A $500 donation from the discretionary fund of the then U.S. Ambassador 
Afghanistan, John M. Steeves, now the Director General of the Foreign Service, has resulted in the purchase of desks 
d chairs for the High school. Warm appreciation for the gift was expressed at a recent ceremony held at the High school. 
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Christian A. Herter Dies At 71 
After Long Service to U.S. 


President Johnson and Secretary 
Rusk led the Nation’s leaders in 
mourning the death of former Secre- 
tary Christian A. Herter, who died 
at his Georgetown home on Decem- 
ber 30. He was 71. 

President Johnson eulogized the 
distinguished public servant—who 
had served four terms as a U.S. Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts and 
twice as Governor of Massachusetts 
—as “a great American” and “a 
wise, gentle, and wholly dedicated 
patriot.” 

The President said Mr. Herter 
“stood for an America that would 
assume its full responsibilities on the 
world scene in conformity with the 
highest values of our national tradi- 
tion.” 

Secretary Rusk lauded his prede- 
cessor in a statement issued after Mr. 
Herter’s passing: 

“The death of Governor Christian 
Herter is a source of deep grief to 
me and to his many friends and col- 
leagues in the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service. 

“During a lifetime of selfless and 
brilliant service as legislator, diplo- 
mat, Governor, Under Secretary and 
then Secretary of State, Governor 
Herter was one of America’s greatest 
public servants. 

“During his most recent activity 
as the President’s Special Represen- 
tative for Trade Negotiations, he 
performed a most difficult and intri- 
cate duty with great skill and devo- 
tion. 

“Those of us who knew him have 
suffered a great personal loss. Our 
country will sorely miss his talent 
and dedication.” 

Mr. Herter was serving as Special 
Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions at the time of his death. He 
was appointed to that post in 1962 
by President John F. Kennedy and 
continued to serve under President 
Johnson. 

Mr. Herter was born in Paris on 
March 28, 1895, of American par- 
ents. He came to this country in 1904 
to attend the Browning School in 
New York City. He later graduated 
from Harvard, cum laude, in 1915. 

Mr. Herter began his long public 
career as Attaché at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Berlin. Two years later he 
was briefly in charge of the U.S. Le- 
gation in Brussels. 

Subsquently he became a Special 
Assistant in the Department, 1917- 





Mr. Herter 


18; Secretary of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, in 
Paris, 1918-19; Assistant to Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, 1919-24; and Executive Sec- 
retary of the European Relief Coun- 
cil, 1920-21. 

During the 1920’s Mr. Herter was 
Editor of The Independent maga- 
zine; Associate Editor of The Sports- 
man, and a Lecturer on Interna- 
tional Relations at Harvard. 

In 1931 he was first elected to the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, where he was to serve for 12 
years. He was named Speaker of the 
Massachusetts lower house in 1939, 
holding that assignment for four 
years. Then he was elected a Repre- 
sentative to Congress, serving for 
four terms. 

Mr. Herter was head of a Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, placed 
in charge of the 1947 Congressional 
program to rehabilitate Western 
Europe, and traveled widely on fact- 
finding missions, laying the ground- 
work for the Marshall Plan. 

He was elected Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1952 and re-elected in 
1954. Mr. Herter later announced 
that he would not consider a third 
term. 

From 1957 to 1959 Mr. Herter was 
Under Secretary of State. He became 
Secretary following the death of 
John Foster Dulles in 1959. Mr. 
Herter, who suffered from an arthri- 
tic condition beginning in 1950, sub- 
mitted his resignation for health rea- 
sons in 1961. 





After leaving office, Mr. He 
was active in many organizatig G 
dealing with foreign affairs. He 
Chairman of the Committee on F@gMrs. C 


eign Affairs Personnel, which pg the St 
pared a far-reaching report, ajgfugee a 
known as “The Herter Report,” @A nat: 










































Personnel for the New Diplomacy, 
In 1961 he was Co-Chairman 


sident 
. Wa 


the U.S. Citizens Commission on (in for < 
North Atlantic Treaty OrganizatiogShe le: 
and was Chairman of the Atlanife Spec 
Council of the United States. He wal State 
an Overseer of Harvard Universififairs; : 
and a Trustee of the Johns Hopkigorge | 
School of Advanced Internatiog eth 
Studies. r Pol: 


Mr. Herter leaves his son, 
ian A. Herter, Jr., of New York; 
wife, the former Caroline Pratt, 
three other children, Dr. Frederi 
Herter of New York, Eliot M. 
ter of Manchester, Mass., and 
Joseph Seronde of Stow, Mass. 


Stanley K. Hornbeck 


Retired Ambassador Stanley 
Hornbeck, 83, former U.S. envoy 
the Netherlands and a noted expé 
on the Far East, died at the Geor 
Washington University Hospital 
December 10. 

Dr. Hornbeck held many assig 
ments during his career with the] 
partment from 1921 to 1947. § 
served as Technical Expert, Office 
the Economic Adviser; Chief of ¢ 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs; 
viser on Political Relations; Dire 
of the Office of Far Eastern Affai 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
State, and Ambassador to the Neth 
lands. He was in the latter post fr 
1944 to 1947. 

Dr. Hornbeck taught and lect 
at many universities and was 
author of eight books and 
articles. 

He leaves his wife, the former 


@ughter 
of M 
obert 

d 11 f 


jar 
Benja 
in tl 
sistan' 
d No 
Hosp 
His v 
Sec 
partn 
Mr. D 
nt in 
Uni 
nber 
Besid 
daug 
pme ar 
broth 
awren 


Mrs. 
d se 
din 
tal o1 
Mrs. 


1] ing 


ienne B. Breckenridge. Dr. Hornbéhe liv. 
lived at 2139 Wyoming Ave., N.W Her 
and a 


Washington. 


Margaret P. Hatton ili 


Mrs. Margaret P. Hatton, a Fa ppij; 
eign Service Staff employee, died Ie g-1, 
cember 16 in Neenah, Wis. Stu: 

Because of illness, Mrs. Hatt@niyer 
had returned to the United States@ate D 
November from her assignment fpme ; 
Warsaw. b. He 

She also served in Paris, Anka Mr. 
Sofia, Munich, and Taipei. She @sso 
tered the State Department in 1% hoo] 

Mrs. Hatton leaves a son, Edwagpting 
M., of 348 Beverly Road, Barringt@tade 








Ill., and a sister, Mrs. Arthur Repent i 
bold, of Menasha, Wis. . 
the 
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. George L. Warren, Sr. 


Mrs. George L. Warren, Sr., wife 
the State Department adviser on 
ugee affairs, died on December 16. 
@A native of Boston and long a 
‘sident of Fairfield, Connecticut, 
. Warren had lived in Washing- 
for about 20 years. 
She leaves her husband, adviser to 
ange Special Assistant to the Secretary 
m@ State for Refugee and Migration 
i@airs; a son, Foreign Service officer 
orge L. Warren, Jr., with the Of- 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Politico-Military Affairs; two 
hr@ughters, Mrs. George Phillips Rog- 
; lls of Mayville, New York, and Mrs. 
, aobert E. Langley of Washington, 
id 11 grandchildren. 









tio 









jamin H. Davis 


Benjamin H. Davis, 56, an attor- 
y in the office of the Department's 
sistant Legal Advisor for Claims, 
Y Ged November 28 at Sibley Memori- 
°Y@ Hospital in Washington. 

XPHHis wife, Jeanne, is Director of 


al, Secretariat Staff (S/S-S) in the 


partment. 

.— Mr. Davis, who joined the Depart- 
gent in 1950, held a law degree hom 
‘Be University of Texas. He was a 

Bember of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Davis leaves 
daughter, Darragh, also of the 
bme address, Broad Run, Va.; and 
brother, C. Edwin Davis, 405 St. 
awrence Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 











of 


. Clayton C. Moody, Jr. 


Mrs. Clayton C. Moody, Jr., a re- 
d secretary for the Department, 
din Georgetown University Hos- 
magital on December 8. She was 40. 
Mrs. Moody retired in 1965 after 
T V@rving the Department since 1953. 
he lived at 3509 N Street, S.E. 
N.WHer survivors include her hus- 
pnd and a son, Clayton C., III. 











ilip W. Thayer 
Philip W. Thayer, former dean at 
¢ School of Advanced Internation- 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
versity, and at various periods a 
ate Department official, died at his 
me in Washington on December 
. He was 73. 
Mr. Thayer, who also was a pro- 
sor at one time at the Fletcher 
m00l of Law and Diplomacy, was 
, ng chief of the Division of World 
ngw@rade Intelligence in the Depart- 
Repent in 1941-43, 

In 1942-44, hé was special assistant 
>» the Ambassador in Santiago, 


ed 
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Chile. Mr. Thayer was the Cultural 
Relations attaché in Santiago in 
1944-45. He served on the Depart- 
ment’s advisory committee on U.S. 
foreign relations in 1957. 

He leaves his wife, Barbara Wil- 
son Sears Thayer; a daughter; a son; 
a stepson; a stepdaughter; and four 
grandchildren. 


Robert B. Brock 


Robert B. Brock, 56, a Contract 
Specialist for AID, died at his home 
on December 23. 

Mr. Brock joined the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, a predeces- 
sor of AID, in 1954. He later served 
as an Administrative Officer for the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. He was named Contract 
Specialist in 1956 and subsequently 
served in the same capacity for AID. 

His survivors include his wife, 
Willie, of the home address, 3633 
Van Ness St., N.W., Washington; 
two sons, James and Robert, and a 
daughter, Julia. 


John C. Lang 


John C. Lang, 62, who had served 
as a personnel officer with the U.S. 
Information Agency since 1956, died 
December 20. 

Mr. Lang, whose home address was 
4717 Falstone Avenue, Chevy Chase, 
Md., entered government service as 
an assistant engineer with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1935. He 
had previously worked for the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

His survivors include his wife, 
Helen; a daughter; a son; and two 
sisters. 


Benjamin F. Houck 


Benjamin F. Houck, 53, a Con- 
sular Affairs Officer in the Visa Of- 
fice, died at his home in Alexandria, 
Va., on December 23. 

Mr. Houck joined the Department 
in 1945 and had served in various 
assignments in the Civil Service and 
the Foreign Service. He was Second 
Secretary and Consul at Habana 
from 1956 to 1959, and Consul at 
Nassau from 1959 to 1962. He was 
assigned to the Department in 1962 
and later became Chief of the Docu- 
ments Branch in the Visa Office. 

He is survived by his wife, Frances, 
of the home address, 3226 Welling- 
ton Road, Alexandria, Va.; and by 
two sons, James and Thomas. 


LIBRARY 


YPSILANTI 


Frederick M. Alger, Jr. 


Frederick M. Alger, Jr., 59, who 
served as the U.S. Ambassador to 
Belgium from 1953 to 1956, died at 
his home in Grosse Point, Mich., on 
January 5. 

A member of a distinguished fam- 
ily, Mr. Alger was the Michigan Sec- 
retary of State from 1947 to 1952, 
and the Republican nominee for 
Governor of Michigan in 1952. He 
was active in many civic organiza- 
tions. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Katherine 
Sutton Alger, and three children by 
his first marriage, Mrs. Reese Evans 
Howard of Far Hills, N.J.; Frederick 
M. Alger III, and David Dewey Al- 
ger. 


William Wilson Heard 


William Wilson Heard, 87, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Santa Margarita, Italy, on Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. Heard served as a Consul in 
Italy, Germany, England, South 
America, the British West Indies 
and Canada. He and Mrs. Heard 
had lived in Santa Margarita since 
1945. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Maude McCanner; two daughters, 
Mrs. Francis Shelton Farr, of 55 East 
End Avenue, New York City, and 
Mrs. Antoinette Vaccarino, of Bello 
Sguardo, 25 Santa Margarita (Li- 
quer), Italy; five grandchildren, 
Countess Piero Gambaro, Genoa; 
Vittorio Vaccarino, Alessandria, 
Italy; Woodward Heard Register, 
Nancy Simmons Register, and Prin- 
cilla Shelton Farr, all of New York 
City; and three great-grandchildren. 


Anthony L. Manuel 


Anthony L. Manuel, 52, Deputy 
Director of the Field Service Divi- 
sion of the International Press Serv- 
ice, a division of the United States 
Information Service, died December 
14 after a heart attack. 

Mr. Manuel, a native of Chataig- 
nier, La., served in 1957-59 as Press 
officer at the American Embassy, 
Tehran, Iran. In his capacity with 
the International Press Service, he 
specialized in coverage of the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. 

He leaves his wife, Thelma Grasse 
Manuel, of the home address, 11525 
Hickory Cluster, Reston, Va.; two 
sisters, Mrs. Woodrow Landry of 
Baton Rouge, La., and Mrs. Hark 
Burnett of Danham Springs, La.; 
and a brother, Leon, of Ville Platte, 
Ea. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES ISSUED 


General 


Budapest and Sofia were elevated 
from Legation to Embassy status ef- 
fective November 28, 1966 (FAMC- 
458). 

Barbados, West Indies received its 
independence on November 30, 1966 
and the American Consulate General 
at Bridgetown, Barbados was elevat- 
ed to Embassy status (FAMC-459). 

Sana’a, Yemen was elevated from 
Branch Office to Embassy status and 
the former Embassy at Taiz was 
redesignated American Embassy 
Branch Office, effective December 15, 
1966 (FAMC-459). 

Protection responsibility for for- 
eign diplomatic premises was added 
to Volume 2 (TL:GEN-84). 

Handbooks and booklets were de- 
fined and the responsibility for their 
issuance included in the Department 
portion of 2 FAM (TL:GEN-1017). 


Personnel 


Releasing information on employ- 
ees is detailed in TL:PER-146. 

Changes regarding sick leave, 
charging of home leave and charging 
leave for undergoing physical exam- 
inations were made in TL:PER-147. 

Final salary payment procedures 
were revised in Transmittal Letters 
PER-148 and PER-1041. 


Finance 
“Obligation Validity Criteria’’ reg- 
ulations were updated in TL:FIN- 
88. 


Communications and Records 


The LIMITEL procedure, prece- 
dence designators, and the Message 
Reference Number procedure were 
added to the telegraphic communica- 
tion regulations (TL:CR-38). 

The second portion of the new 
Correspondence Handbook, issued 
under TL:CH-2 (October 1, 1966), 
contains a revision of Chapter 5, 
Part I, on Telegrams and the follow- 
ing new chapters: Congressional Cor- 
respondence, Executive Orders and 
Proclamations, Principles of Effec- 
tive Drafting, Telegraphic Styles, 
and a Bibliography. Copies have 
been distributed within the Depart- 
ment and have been sent to posts by 
surface pouch. 


General Services 


Per diem rates for non-foreign 
areas are now established by the De- 
partment of Defense and are pub- 
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lished, for information, in 6 FAM 
(TL:GS-69). 

Various minor pen-and-ink chang- 
es were made to procedures and 
guides in TL:GS:H-26. 

The Table of Contents for Vol- 
umes 6, (Department only) was re- 
vised (TL:GS-1024). 


Consular Affairs 


The Foreign Agents Registration 
Act and the Department’s support- 
ing responsibilities are explained in 
7 FAM (TL:CON-24). 


Political Affairs 


Treaties and Other international 
Agreements regulations were pub- 
lished in Volume 11 (TL:POL-15). 


Re-employed Retirees 
Eligible for Insurance 
Under New Ruling 


A change in Civil Service regula- 
tions permits retired Federal civil 
servants who are re-employed in 
Government to be covered under the 
Federal Employees Group Life In- 
surance program, so long as their 
employment is not on a temporary 
or intermittent basis. In addition, 
they will be assured of life insurance 
benefits while employed which are 
at least equal to the benefits they 
had as annuitants. 

The action was taken in line with 
the President’s directive to the At- 
torney General to seek to clarify the 
application of the Federal insurance 
law with respect to re-employed an- 
nuitants. 

The change became effective De- 
cember 6. 


Before the regulations were 
changed, a civil service annuitant 
who was not insured during his re- 
tirement could not obtain group life 
insurance coverage through employ- 
ment. If he had been covered while 
on active duty, and carried free life 
insurance with him into retirement, 
his re-employment did not qualify 
him for life insurance coverage, in- 
cluding accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits, as an em- 
ployee. 

Under the change, the re-employed 
annuitant will be entitled to the 
same benefits as other employees, 
with the added guarantee that his 
insurance benefits will not be dimin- 
ished by his re-employment. 





Two examples: 0 

1. A retired worker who had bg 
covered before his retirement wo 
have been eligible for $8,000 ir 
ance at the time of his death as , 
annuitant. This coverage is suspeggoreign 
ed when he returns to work, but{g from 
is entitled to coverage at a rate dgpdling | 
is keyed to his active duty salary, #-serv! 
accepts a position paying $9,jgplicant: 
making him eligible for $10,000 #he Pi 
surance coverage. If he dies whgen guic 


re-employed, the death benefit pgoting 
able is $10,000. If his death is amore t! 
dental, $20,000 is payable. he pa 


If the same annuitant returned ne fo! 
active duty in a position pa ¢ disc 
$6,500, making him eligible gps Frav 
$7,000 coverage, and died while P@5sP 
employed, $1,000 of his suspeng officis 
benefit would be reinstated gg4mces 
$8,000 would be paid. If his degped ac 
was accidental, his heirs would @ "su! 
ceive $14,000 (the $7,000 to whichgcled 
would be entitled as an active qpanada 
ployee plus $7,000 for accidengely on 
death). ap 

In either case, he would be @'°" - 
titled to at least as much insu 7 
benefit as an active employee af’ “ 
would have been entitled to as §° °" 
annuitant. -_ 


2. An employee who waived ins ne A. 
ance benefits before his retiremeg ¢...,, 
and who carried no coverage into pass 
tirement, returns to active duty 
a position paying $7,500 per 
He is not entitled to life insu 
coverage unless he can cancel 
waiver of life insurance a 
he is under age 50 and eligib! 
cancel his waiver, he is entitled 
$8,000 coverage, and if his death 
accidental, an additional $8,000. % 

Re-employed annuitants who 
eligible will be covered automatic 
under the revised plan unless i 
give written notice that they do 
wish to be covered. 




















750,000 Annuitants 
Get 3.9 Percent More 


A cost-of-living increase of 3.9 
cent in annuities went into é 
January | for the more than 754 
retired Federal employees and 
vivors on the civil service reti 
rolls. 

The increase resulted from 
Consumer Price Index being 3 
cent or more above the base CI 
July 1965 (110.2) during the mo 
of August (113.6), September (11 
and October (114.5). The ama 
of increase is based on the high 
percentage increase over the } 
CPI during the 3-month period. 
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PPT Has Counseled 45 Countries 
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On Their Passport Problems 


oreign governments are benefit- 
» from American experience in 
kdling the world’s largest passport 
-servicing 1.5 million passport 
blicants annually. 
he Passport Office (PPT) has 
n guidance, training and trouble- 
oting assistance to representatives 
more than 45 foreign governments 
he past decade. 
he foreign government delegates 
e discussed their problems with 
s Frances G. Knight, Director of 
Passport Office, and with other 
officials of the office. In some 
ances the consultations have con- 
ed across periods of several years 
resulted in passport operations 
leled on the American pattern. 
anada and Australia drew exten- 
ly on American passport exper- 
in preparing wide-scale modern- 


ion of their own operations. 


he Dominican Republic received 
ial assistance from the Passport 
ce on a crash basis in late 1965. 
e cooperation was aimed at re- 
ng Dominican passport proce- 
es and preventing passport and 
frauds, as well as producing a 
j passport document. 


Other governments consulted on 
particular topics in their own prob- 
lem areas such as personnel train- 
ing, statistics, record-keeping, auto- 
mated methods, citizenship proce- 
dures and passport criminal law. 

Many of the foreign visitors re- 
ceived briefings specially tailored to 
their own needs. 

Other officials attended formal lec- 
tures and seminars. Key foreign gov- 
ernment personnel from some 20 
different countries, ranging from 
Brazil to Viet-Nam, have attended 
the lectures arranged jointly with 
the AID program. More than 50 
officials have taken this instruction. 

Detailed tours of the Passport Of- 
fice—with its displays of passport 
procedures past and present—are’a 
starting-point for most of the for- 
eign visitors. They see a variety of 
early passport documents, issued by 
local and state governments as well 
as the Federal Government in the 
early days of our country. The guests 
may also inspect some massive ma- 
chinery and ancient paste pots for- 
merly used in producing passports, 
besides getting a complete view of 
the highly efficient current operation. 


. 


Ly 


UCIGALPA—On either side of “Mayor” J. Raul Welyez Vasquez of the ancient 
an city near Santa Rosa de Copan are Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, 
, and Ambassador Joseph John Jova, at rest on the steps of the pre- 
mban building. Earlier they visited the Comayagua Rural Development 


ion, an Alliance for Progress project. 
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SUMMER HIRING 


After reviewing results of compet- 
itive examinations used in filling 
summer jobs in Government this 
year, the Civil Service Commission 
has approved an exception to the 
prohibition, effective since 1964, 
against summer employment of sons 
and daughters of Federal civilian 
and military personnel in the same 
agency in which the parent serves. 

The new policy covering the 1967 
summer employment program will 
permit appointment in the same de- 
partment where a parent works only 
when: 


1. The position to be filled is cov- 
ered by a competitive civil 
service examination. (Thus the 
policy change will not apply to 
positions filled under the Youth 
Opportunity program or to 
other positions excepted from 
the competitive service, where 
competitive examinations are 
not given.) 

. There is no other available eli- 
gible with the same or higher 
rating. 

In addition, before a Federal ap- 
pointing officer could appoint his 
own son or daughter, he would have 
to have prior approval from higher 
authority. 

The modification in the so-called 
anti-nepotism rule was made follow- 
ing consultations with representa- 
tives of major Federal employee or- 
ganizations and Federal agencies. 
The conclusion of the Commission 
was that the flat prohibition worked 
an unwarranted hardship on chil- 
dren of Federal employees in the 
lowest pay brackets and those in iso- 
lated stations where no other sum- 
mer employment opportunities were 
available and where the son or 
daughter had established eligibility 
through examination competition. 

The Commission said the change 
was approved in the interests of 
equity to children of Federal person- 
nel whose performance in competi- 
tive examinations demonstrate they 
are well qualified for employment 
and because the competitive require- 
ments establish sufficient safeguards 
against possible favoritism by par- 
ents whose position in the agency 
could conceivably influence selection 
of their children. 

Although the anti-nepotism rule 
has been in effect since 1964, this 
was the first year that competitive 
examinations were required for fill- 
ing summer positions. 
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This list of current publications on for- 
eign affairs was compiled by the Library of 
the Department. 


Areas and Peoples 


ANDRESKI, Stanislav. Parasitism and 
Subversion: The Case of Latin America. 
London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1966. 299p. 
45/— 

AWOLOWO, Obafemi. Path to Nigerian 
Freedom. London: Faber, 1966. 137p. 

BACON, Elizabeth E. Central Asians un- 
der Russian Rule: A Study in Culture 
Change. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1966. 
273p. $6.50 

BARGHOORN, Frederick C. Politics in 
the USSR: A Country Study. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1966. 418p. pap. $2.95 

BARRY, Joseph A. The People of Paris. 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1966. 326p. $4.95 

BENES, Vaclav L. Eastern European Gov- 
ernment and Politics. New York: Harper, 
1966. 247p. $3.50 

BRUNSCHWIG, Henri. French Colonial- 
ism, 1871-1914: Myths and Realities. Tr. by 
William Glanville Brown. London: Pall 
Mall, 1966. 228p. 42/— 

BRUSHWOOD, John S. Mexico in its 
Novel; a Nation’s Search for Identity. Aus- 
tin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1966. 292p. $6.00 

CADY, John F. Thailand, Burma, Laos & 
Cambodia. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1966. 152p. $4.95 

CARTER, W. Horsfall. Speaking Euro- 
pean: The Anglo-Continental Cleavage. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1966. 223p. 28/— 

CHANDHURI, Nird C. The Continent 
of Circe: An Essay on the Peoples of India. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1966. 310p. 
$7.50 

CHICAGO CHINA CONFERENCE, 1966. 
Contemporary China. Ed. by Ruth Adams. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1966. 336p. 
$6.95 

CIPRIANI, Lidio. The Andaman Island- 
ers. Ed. & tr. by D. Taylor Cox. London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1966. 159p. 36/— 

CROWDER, Michael. A Short History of 
Nigeria. Rev. & enl. ed. New York: Praeger, 
1966. 416p. $7.50 

CURLE, Adam. Planning for Education 
in Pakistan: A Personal Case Study. Lon- 
oe Tavistock Publications, 1966. 208p. 

Fem 

DUNHAM, Robert D. The Art of Being 
Japanese. Rutland, Vt.: C. E. Tuttle, 1966. 
166p. 

EWING, Russell C., ed. Six Faces of Mex- 
ico: History, People, Geography, Govern- 
ment, Economy, Literature & Art. Tucson: 
Univ. of Arizona Press, 1966. 320p. $10.00 

FELKER, Jere L. Soviet Economic Con- 
troversies: the Emerging Marketing Concept 
and Changes in Planning, 1960-1965. Cam- 
bridge: M.I.T. Press, 1967. 192p. $5.95 

FIELDHOUSE, David K. The Colonial 
Empires: A Comparative Survey from the 
Eighteenth Century. London: Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1966. 450p. 63/— 

FITCH, Robert B. Ghana: End of an 
Illusion. New York: Monthly Review, 1966. 
130p. $3.50 

HAYWARD, Jack E. S. Private Interests 
and Public Policy: The Experience of the 
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French Economic and Social Council. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1966. 115p. 15/— 

HODGSON, John H. Communism in Fin- 
land. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1966. 240p. $6.00 

HOETZSCH, Otto. The Evolution of 
Russia. Tr. from the German by Rhys 
Evans. London: Thames & Hudson, 1966. 
214p. 35/— 

HOLDEN, David. Farewell to Arabia. 
New York: Walker, 1966. 268p. $5.95 
(Travel and Politics) 

HOMZE, Edward L. Foreign Labor in 
Nazi Germany. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1966. 320p. $8.00 

HORNSBY, Lex, ed. Profile of East Ger- 
many. Toronto: Harrap, 1966. 120p. $5.50 

HUMBARACI, Arslan. Algeria: A Revo- 
lution that Failed; a Political History Since 
1954. London: Pall Mall Press, 1966. 308p. 
50/— 

IRIZARRY, Carmen. The Thirty Thou- 
sand: Modern Spain and Protestantism. 
New York: Harcourt, 1966. 399p. $6.95 

JUNG, In-hah, ed. The Feel of Korea: A 
Symposium of American Comment. Seoul: 
Hollym Corp., 1966. 369p. 

KADIC, Ante. Contemporary Serbian Lit- 
erature (1903-1961). The Hague: Mouton, 
1964. 104p. $4.00 

KEITH, Grace. The Fading Colour Bar. 
London: Hale, 1966. 220p. 25/— 

MacFARQUHAR, Roderick, ed. China 
Under Mao. Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1966. 
540p. $8.50 

McGREGOR, Craig. Profile of Australia. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1966. 398p. 
42/— 

MOSELEY, George, ed. & tr. The Party 


Books for the Statesman 
Shown at the Department 


“Books for the Statesman” were 
on display recently in the lobby of 
the north entrance of the Depart- 
ment. 

Held during American Education 
Week, the exhibit—like those held in 
1965 and 1964 — proved extremely 
popular with the thousands of 
viewers. 

Books exhibited represented cur- 
rent selections from 53 American 
publishers on a variety of subjects, 
including diplomacy, political sci- 
ence, history, economics, commu- 
nism, and foreign languages. 

Fred W. Shipman, Chief of the 
Department’s Library, said that 
copies of a pamphlet listing 922 of 
the titles exhibited, plus other infor- 
mation, are being distributed to all 
U.S. posts overseas. 

The pamphlets, Mr. Shipman said, 
should prove helpful to the posts in 
selecting and purchasing books for 
their libraries. 





and the National Question in China, Q n | 
bridge: M.1.T. Press, 1966. 192p. $7.5¢MPOGUE, 

O’BALLANCE, Edgar. Malaya: The gggdeal 2” 
munist Insurgent War, 1948-1960. Longing Pre 
Faber, 1966. 188p. 30/— PEARS, 

RALSTON, David B., ed. Soldiers ged Fran 
States: Civil-Military Relations in Moet Stel? 


Europe. Boston: Heath, 1966. 218p. _ 
ROTHSCHILD, Joseph. Pilsudski’s rfid E 
D’Etat. New York: Columbia Univ, - 
1966. 435p. $10.00 P 
SANDERS, Ronald. Israel: the View § 
Masada. New York: Harper, 1966. § DW! 
$6.95 wont 


SINGH, Patwant. India and the Futugfijicago: U 
Asia. New York: Knopf, 1966, 264p. $5,439 

SKENDI, Stavro. The Albanian Nati TO! 
Awakening, 1878-1912. Princeton: Pringgpee. Lon 
Univ. Press, 1966. 544p. $12.50 1 

SNODGRASS, Donald R. Ceylon: AngpRODIE 
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SEMINAR—Officers who attended a recent one-week “Seminar on Communism” at the Foreign Service Institute are 
bwn above. Front row, from the left: Francis P. McCormick, O/MCP; John P. Mulligan, NEA/IRN; George W. Ogg, 
/CAN; Munro P. Jones, NEA/EX; Robert Beers, USIA; George A. Furness, Jr., INR/RFE; and James R. Wilson, INR/REU. 
k row, from the left: William A. K. Lake, FE/SUN; David C. Holton, Bureau of International Commerce, Department of 
merce; Paul K. Stahnke, FE/J; William H. Marsh, FE/VN; Theodore Sellin, |O/OIC; William Dozier, EUR/AIS; and 
orge Kintner, INR/RAF. The Seminar was held at FSI for mid-career officers from November 13 to 18. It is one of the 


st popular courses held at FSI. 
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AAFSW Has Raised 
Nearly $12,000 For 
Scholarship Fund 


A gift of $300 from the Foreign 
Service Wives Group of Iran has 
been received by the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women. 
The money will be added to the 
total AAFSW contribution to the 
Scholarship Fund, as requested by 
Mrs. Armin H. Meyer, wife of the 
U.S. Ambassador to Iran. This will 
boost the total to near the $12,000 
mark. 

The money from the Tehran 
group represents proceeds from the 
sale of used books donated by the 
American community, an idea pat- 
terned after the annual AAFSW 
Book Fair in Washington. 

Separate contributions to the 
Scholarship Fund were sent in by 
Mrs. Waldemar J. Gallman, a Life 
Member, and Mrs. Richard Dugstad, 
both of Washington. 


Mrs. Stewart L. Udall, wife of the 
Secretary of the Interior, was sched- 
uled to speak to 
AAFSW members 
during a luncheon 
meeting January 
5 18 in the Eighth 
_ Floor Diplomatic 
Functions Rooms 
of the State De- 
partment. Mrs. 
Udall’s subject was 
the varied activities 
of the Department 
of the Interior. She 
was expected to provide answers to 
questions AAFSW members might 
be asked on overseas assignments. 

Mrs. Udall is the director of the 
Interior Department Art Gallery, 
which features exhibitions related to 
the interests and work of the De- 
partment. She is the President of 
the Center of Arts of Indian Amer- 
ica. She is also active in Mrs. John- 
son’s Speakers’ Bureau for City 
Beautification. 





Mrs. Udall 


The Writers’ Group will meet in- 
formally with Mrs. Marjorie Thor- 
son Parsons, a former executive story 
editor of MGM and currently a free 
lance “script doctor,” at 10 a.m. 
Monday, January 23, at the home of 
the chairman, Mrs. William Sanders, 
2708 36th St., N.W. 

A purposely small but active work- 
shop of women interested in writing, 
this group meets twice a month and 
occasionally entertains professional 
authors. Visitors are welcome on 
January 23, and should call Mrs. 
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SEEING’S BELIEVING—Mrs. David Scott, left, and Mrs. Richard Ward, wholitow, | 


“Articulators” from the Speakers’ Service of the Association of American Foams] Af 


Service Women (AAFSW) show articles from the Middle East to these child 
the Community Center in Middleburg, Va. The new name for the AAFSW Spea 
Bureau—Speakers’ Service—was suggested by Mrs. William H. Bray, Jr., 
husband is an Inspector in the Office of the Inspector General for Foreign 


nselor 
Assist 
LS 
Secre 


ance. The 65 participating members in the Speakers’ Service are knowm—nson, 


“Articulators,” a group that is in heavy demand. 


Sanders, FE 7-8645 or Mrs. Barbara 
Fosberg, 656-8860. 

Charlton Ogburn, Jr., author of 
the recently published best-seller 
“The Winter Beach,” was the speak- 
er during a December meeting. 

Mrs. Emily Squires Wabeke, a 
member of the Writers’ Group, is the 
author of “Christmas Among the 
Refugees,” a story published in the 
December issue of the ForEIGN SERV- 
ICE JOURNAL. Mrs. Wabeke is the 
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Mrs. Frank V. Ortiz has beengent E 
pointed AAFSW Program Chaingell, 1 
to succeed Mrs. E. Allan Lighigp Mot 
Jr., Program Chairman since §* 
vember 1965. erine 

Mrs. Ortiz is also serving as agp" No 
nate secretary. Her other dutigg®!@Ty 
chairman for AAFSW Calendars 4 ; 
have been turned over to Mrs. | — 


T. (Marjorie) Forbes. ee 
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SUVA—The visit of two U.S. Navy destroyers to Suva coincided with the obae-Nar 


ance of Remembrance Day (Veterans Day). After the ceremony, this group f 





oy D 


for a photograph. From the left: Louis J. Link, American Consul in Suva; @ry fo 
mander S. L. Gravely, Jr., U.S. Navy; Archbishop Victor Foley, who is the Rom Mid 
Catholic Archbishop of Suva; R. H. Mills-Owens, who is the Chief Justice offfetica 
Colony of Fiji; and Mrs. Link. In Suva, Commander Gravely’s destroyer wasm™t at 
fueling after service in Vietnamese waters. Il. 
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YREAU ACTIVITIES 


“S$” Area 


retary Rusk briefly visited To- 
Taipei, Saigon, Bangkok, New 
jand Tehran prior to attending 
$8th Ministerial Meeting of the 
th Atlantic Council held in Paris, 
mber 14-16. 


ong those serving on the U.S. 
wation to the NATO meeting 
n the “S” area were Eugene V. 
tow, Under Secretary for Po- 
al Affairs; Robert R. Bowie, 
nselor; Ernest K. Lindley, Spe- 
Assistant to the Secretary; An- 

L. Steigman, Staff Assistant to 
Secretary, and Mildred J. As- 
son, secretary to the Secretary. 
ecretariat support for the Secre- 
during this extended trip was 

-Mvided by John V. Hedberg, As- 
nt Executive Officer; Sherrod 
all, Thomas R. Shaver and Rog- 
P. Morris, Staff Officers; and Ma- 
E. Gardosik, Janet Moose and 
erine Herbert, Staff secretaries. 


n November 30 in Chicago, the 
weetary addressed the fall meeting 
e Board of Directors of the 
ndation of American Agricul- 
and a dinner meeting of the 
cutives’ Group of Chicago. He 
spoke at the convocation in hon- 
st Congressman Wayne Hays at 
o University in Athens, Ohio, 
ember 2. 
mder Secretary Nicholas deB. 
enbach addressed the National 
ciation of Manufacturers’ 71st 
ual Congress at American Indus- 
n New York City on December 9. 
December Ambassador at Large 
orth Bunker visited Israel with 
mce to a desalting project; he 
proceeded to New Delhi. 
. Averell Harriman, Ambassador 
ge, traveled to London No- 
80 to address the first an- 
Churchill Banquet of the En- 
Speaking Union. After a stop- 
in Paris, Ambassador Harriman 
ed Tunis, Algiers and Madrid, 
mtinuation of his post-Manila 
with Governments on the re- 
8 of the Manila Conference and 
-Nam developments. 
poy D. Kohler, Deputy Under Sec- 
; Gry for Political Affairs, addressed 
om Mid-Winter Conference of the 
can Legion’s Florida Depart- 
was ' y Orlando, Florida, on Decem- 


VIET-NAM BRIEFING—John E. Davis, second from the right, who is the National 
Commander of the American Legion and a former Governor of North Dakota, 
receives a briefing in the Operations Center of the Executive Secretariat prior to 
his recent trip to Viet-Nam. Others shown, all of the Operations Center, are, from 
the left, Frank Meehan, Projects officer; Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Gibbs, Military 
Representative; and Neil McManus, who is a Senior Editor in the Center—a key 


point in the Department. 


Assistant Secretary for Congres. 
sional Relations, Douglas MacArthur 
II, addressed a joint assembly of the 
St. Louis World Affairs Council and 
the St. Louis Bar Association in St. 
Louis on December 13. 

Alan R. Novak has been named 
as a Special Assistant to Under Sec- 
retary Rostow. Mr. Novak was for- 
merly Legislative Assistant to Sen- 
ator Edward M. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) 
and Counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Refugees and Escapees, Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Also ies age om to Under Sec- 
retary Rostow’s office are Thomas O. 
Enders, formerly of EUR/RPE, as 
a Special Assistant, and Robert T. 
Grey, Jr., of the Secretariat Staff, as 
Staff Assistant. 

Jonathan Dean has been named 
as Special Assistant to Robert R. 
Bowie. Mr. Dean was formerly Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of United 
Nations Political Affairs in the Bu- 
reau of International Organization 
Affairs. 

Larry C. Williamson, formerly of 
the Secretariat Staff, and M. Teresa 
Beach, who was secretary to Ambas- 


sador Harlan Cleveland, have been 
named as Staff Assistant and Per- 
sonal Assistant, respectively, to Mr. 
Bowie. 

Mildred Marshall, formerly as- 
signed to Ambassador Harriman’s 
Office, has also joined Mr. Bowie's 
staff. 

George P. Delaney, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary and Coordinator 
of International Labor Affairs, 
served as co-chairman of the Labor 
Attache Conference for the Asian 
area, held in New Delhi, December 
5-9. 

Frieda A. M. Lunsmann, formerly 
with AID, has been named as Per- 
sonal Assistant to Mr. Delaney. 

Donald L. McKernan, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Fisheries 
and Wildlife (S/FW), attended the 
Interim Meeting of the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, November 30 to Decem- 
ber 1. On December 8 and 9 in 
Seattle, Washington, he and Stuart 
Blow, of the S/FW staff, participated 
in discussions with key industry and 
state government advisors in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming discus- 
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KIGALI—Ambassador Leo G. Cyr is shown with Brother Marc Wallenda, Director 
of Rwanda’s Nyundo Art School. Ambassador Cyr presented tools and equipment 
to this unique Rwandan institution, which has won notice because of its paintings 
and sculpture. 


sions with Soviet representatives re- 
garding various fishery problems. Mr. 
McKernan and Burdick H. Brittin, 
Deputy Special Assistant, S/FW, par- 
ticipated in discussions with tuna 
industry representatives in San Di- 
ego, California, December 19-21. 


Mary E. Stratos, who was formerly 
secretary to John J. McCloy, Con- 
sultant to the Secretary, has been 
assigned as Personal Assistant to Mr. 
McKernan. 


Richard S. Dawson, Jr., former 
Legislative Officer in the Bureau of 
Congressional Relations, has been 
named as Executive Secretary of that 
Bureau, replacing Eric Youngquist. 
Mr. Youngquist is joining a private 
law firm in New York. 

Robert A. Clark, Jr., is the new 
Deputy Director of the Office of Mu- 
nitions Control, replacing John F. 
Rieger who is being assigned to 
Khartoum. Mr. Clark formerly 
worked with the Organization Stud- 
ies and Procedures Program in the 
Administrative area. 


Florence Coey, formerly stationed 
in Moscow, has been named as Per- 
sonal Assistant to Foy D. Kohler, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs. 

Maryann P. Collison, former Per- 
sonal Assistant to Ambassador Llew- 
ellyn E. Thompson, has assumed the 
same duties with Ambassador Bunk- 
er. 

Donald S. Harris, of the Muni- 
tions Control (MC) staff, attended 


FSI’s Management Seminar Decem- 
ber 5-9 at Easton, Maryland. 

J. Harold Darby, former Chief, 
Arms Policy Division, Office of Mu- 
nitions Control, has been designated 
as Chief, Arms Traffic Division, in 
MC. 


M. Laverne Bevis, formerly with 
USIA, has joined the secretarial staff 
of the Office of the Policy Planning 
Council. 

Sandra Bates has joined the staff 
of the Communications Management 
Section of the Secretariat Staff. 

On December 8, Benjamin H. 
Read, the Executive Secretary, pre- 
sented awards to Operations Center 
personnel. High quality step increas- 
es were presented to Marian Nida 
and Gerry Proulx and Meritorious 
Honor Awards were presented to the 
Military Representatives and V. 
James Fazio. Major General William 
W. Wiseman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
accepted the award on behalf of the 
Military Representatives. 

Douglas W. Coster, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Operations Center, par- 
ticipated in Foreign Policy discus- 
sions in Rochester, New York, De- 
cember 4-9. 

In December, Irving G. Cheslaw, 
Department Operations Officer, at- 
tended the Executive Studies Sem- 
inar at Easton, Maryland. 

Robert H. Wenzel, Department 
Operations Officer, and Thomas H. 
Walsh, State Representative at the 
National Military Command Center, 
participated in an Air Force spon- 





sored orientation tour at SAC 

uarters in Omaha, Nebraska Mefs o 
NORAD Headquarters in Co 
Springs, Colorado. asa 

Arthur Giese, Associate Operfitio 1 
Officer, spoke on Iraq -beforifted se 
Senior High School class of Lag Mr. 
Maryland. prtoul 

Edward Archer and Frederic p4t™ 
lach, recent graduates of FSI's lie 
Foreign Service Officer Course, gmbia, 
reported to the Operations Mrs. 
for duty with the Executive ge of 
tariat. ded tt 


Phil Nichols, recently dischi an 
from the U.S. Marine Corps 4 
reported for duty in the Tel f rs 
and Publications Unit of the 0 Stal 
tions Center. a 

, anc 
African Affairs ector 
Assistant Secretary Joseph P — 


2nd returned to Washington o 
cember 23, after concludir 
twenty-three day trip to seven 
can posts, including Addis / 
where a six-day Chiefs of Mi 
Conference was held under his4¢ lien 
manship. a ds 
On December 15, Deputy Asi yy), 
Secretary William C. Trimble @,, i. 
as guest lecturer on African p b trip 
at the Army War College, Ca ber | 
Barracks, Pennsylvania. rs. J 
Clinton E. Knox, Ambassad@ Bure 
Dahomey, who was in the Dainmer 
ment on consultation, received secre 
Superior Honor Award on D@. Pe 
ber 21 in recognition of his outs Mor 
ing performance in Dahomey. §b of 
William Witman II, AmbasgDece: 
to Togo, who has been in they 
attending the UN General Agpiss € 
bly, was in the Department ong etary 
sultation prior to returninggimen 
Lome. akry 
David Newsom, Ambassad@. — 
Libya, who has been in the D@merit« 
ment serving on the Selection Pale tc 
and Mrs. Newsom, returned to # unit 
oli on December 12. field 
Ambassador William R. Rgomn 
resented his credentials to the t, A 
ident of Senegal on December feria; 
Robinson Mcllvaine, Ambasffiers, 
to Guinea, returned to Conakrygt La 
several weeks of consultation i™, Kin 
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Department. p, I 
William M. Rountree, Amigiins, 
dor to South Africa, was also igjman 
Department on consultation dgtton, 
December. Pree, 
Matthew Looram, Country it, / 


tor for Central Africa, Malagasgana; 
public and Mauritius; G. Eogpya; 
Clark, Country Director for 4a; ! 
ern Africa, and Edward P. Dogya; 
the Bureau’s Executive Dingpya; 
traveled to Addis Ababa fot e 
1; 
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fs of Mission Conference. Mr. 
then visited Kigali and 

asa, Mr. Looram visited Moga- 
io and Khartoum, Mr. Clark 
ted several posts in South Africa, 
Mr. Dobyns visited Algiers and 
wrtoum before returning to the 
nartment. 

lie Polk, Acting Officer for the 
bia, Senegal and Mauritania, 
Mrs. Lilymae Richardson of the 
e of West Central Africa, at- 
ded the Action for Organizational 
lopment (ACORD) Labora- 
at Easton, Maryland, from De- 
hber 4 through 9. 

lan W. Lukens, Chief of Person- 
Stafing Operations in the Bu- 
, and Hendrik van Oss, Country 
ector for West Central Africa, 
nded a Seminar at University 
k, Pennsylvania, on Stresses and 
pin in Modern Society. 
ohn P. Blane, of the Office of 
st Central African Affairs, visited 


mt Dix, New Jersey, to meet a 


of boxers from Cameroon 
b were there for a match. 


Bred Sacksteder, Country Officer 


Tunisia, traveled to Tunisia, 
eria, and Morocco on an orienta- 
h trip, November 29 through De- 
bber 13. 

rs. Josie W. Thomas has joined 
Bureau from the Department of 


@mmerce to become a member of 


secretarial staff in AFNE. 


@. Peter Spicer, Country Officer 


Morocco, spoke to the Kiwanis 
b of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
December 8 on the Foreign Serv- 


iss Clare McGlade, AF Regional 
etary, has returned to the De- 
ent from TDY assignments in 


Pakry, Niamey and Ouagadou- 


@iecritorious Honor Awards were 
fale to the following individuals 


units in the Department and in 
field on November 17. 
ommunications and _ Records 
t, American Embassy, Algiers, 
tia; Elsa Leuthard-Thornton, 
iers, Algeria; Richard K. Harper, 
Lamy, Chad; Gerrit J. Heyne- 
Kinshasa, Congo; Roy T. Haver- 
p, Kinshasa, Congo; W. Bryant 
ins, Jr., Libreville, Gabon; David 
an, Libreville, Gabon; Erna A. 
tton, Accra, Ghana; Willard A. 
Pree, Accra, Ghana; Radio Room 
t, American Embassy, Accra, 
ana; Doris M. Luellen, Nairobi, 
ya; Ben H. Hall, Monrovia, Li- 
ia; Nicholas S$. Lakas, Tripoli, 
a Hume A. Horan, Baida, 
ya; Rosemary Hodgins, Baida, 
ya; Juanita L. Cole, Bamako, 
li; Irvin Hicks, Bamako, Mali; 
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Charles Steedman, Bamako, Mali; 
Mildred Gregory, Bamako, Mali; 
Wingate Lloyd, Rabat, Morocco. 


Communicatiédns and _ Records 
Staff, American Embassy, Lagos, Ni- 
geria; Stella Hatala, Dakar, Senegal; 
Clyde A. Plunkett, Dakar, Senegal; 
Ibrahim Houdrouge, Dakar, Sene- 
gal; Papa Diaw, Dakar, Senegal; 
Gordon R. Beyer, Mogadiscio, So- 
mali Republic; Richard St. F. Post, 
Mbabane, Swaziland. 


Francis T. McNamara, Dar-es-Sa- 
laam, Tanzania; Vivian A. D’Souza, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania; Shabani 
Mashua, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania; 
Divina P. Menezes, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanzania; Murtaza A. Raja, Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanzania; Dillard H. Dun- 
can, Jr., Lome, Togo. 

Transportation Unit (Motor Pool), 
American Embassy, Tunis, Tunisia; 
Mohamed Gharbi, Tunis, Tunisia; 
Bechir Ben Nasr, Tunis, Tunisia; 
Dora B. Mickey, Kampala, Uganda; 
Charles R. Bone, Ouagadougou, Up- 
per Volta; Mary J. Bone, Ouagadou- 
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gou, Upper Volta; United States Mis- 
sion, Ouagadougou, Upper Volta. 

Byron E. Hallman, Lusaka, Zam- 
bia; Genevieve Konkol, Lusaka, 
Zambia; Donald J. Bouchard, De- 
partment of State; Joan D. Green, 
Department; Charles A. Lemmo, De- 
partment; Albert Post, Department; 
Louise I. Farnus, Tunis, Tunisia; 
Joseph E. Olenik, Pretoria, South 
Africa; William H. Witt, Pretoria, 
South Africa; Warren B. Duerbeck, 
Yaounde, Cameroon. 

In the Department on consulta- 
tion during December were: Mary 
Emma Thompson, Secretary from 
Dakar; Margaret Cooney, Personnel 
Officer from Kinshasa, assigned to 
Ottawa; Fernando Rondon, Princi- 
pal Officer at Constantine; Joanne 
Vercelli, Secretary from Bangui as- 
signed to Lisbon; Rachel Campbell, 
Communications and Records Clerk 
from Casablanca assigned to Frank- 
furt; John Sinniki, Accounts Assist- 
ant from Lagos assigned to Panama; 
Ann Plaskaris, Nurse assigned to 
Lagos; Robert H. Chapman, Tele- 
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CARTHAGE, TUNISIA—Veterans Day was the occasion for the placing of a wreath 
at the American Cemetery here, final resting place of 2,840 American service 
men who gave their lives in Africa and Middle East during World War II. Ambas- 
sador Francis Russell was assisted by Colonel Bouzaien, left, Tunisian Army, and 


Major Banda, U.S. Army. 










communications Assistant assigned 
to Kampala; Janet Nordstrom, Secre- 
tary from Yaounde assigned to Ath- 
ens; Virginia Cheslick, Secretarial 
Assistant from Fort Lamy, assigned 
to Bangkok; Linda A. Chilton, Sec- 
retary assigned to Kinshasa; Made- 
line Ferrari, Nurse from Monrovia 
who is retiring; Joel J. Maron, Com- 
munications and Records Clerk as- 
signed to Abidjan; Mary F. Conrad, 
Secretarial Assistant assigned to Ab- 
idjan; Donna L. Walsh, Communica- 
tions and Records Clerk from Lagos 
assigned to Rome; Terry Tindall, 
Secretary assigned to Kinshasa; Esta 
Dickmyer, Secretary from Zanzibar 
assigned to Bern; Howard F. Smith, 
Budget & Fiscal Officer assigned to 
Kigali; Elaine Guertin, Secretary, as- 
signed to Bamako; Rosemary Hodg- 
ins, Secretary from Baida assigned 
to Tokyo; Carmen Flack, Secretary 
from Johannesburg assigned to the 
Department; Frank B. Crump, Con- 
sular Officer at Lusaka; William F. 
Miller, Economic Counselor, as- 
signed to Bbidjan; Peter Frost, Com- 
mercial Attaché, assigned to Abidjan. 


East Asian and Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William Bun- 
dy, Laurence G. Pickering, Country 
Director for Thailand, and Special 
Assistants Philip H. Chadbourn, Jr., 
and Daniel I. Davidson accompanied 
Secretary Rusk on his recent trip to 








Asia. Mr. Bundy returned via Lon- 
don where he held consultations 
with government officials. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
W. Barnett, Francis T. Underhill, 
Jr., Country Director for Indonesia, 
and Special Assistant for Economic 
Affairs, Claus W. Ruser, attended the 
Indonesian debt rescheduling con- 
ference in Paris last month. 

Special Assistant for Economic Af- 
fairs Wendell W. Woodbury repre- 
sented the Department at a meeting 
of the Korea Consultative Group of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, also in 
Paris in December. 

Country Director for Australia/ 
New Zealand, Robert S. Lindquist, 
addressed the students and faculty of 
the Naval War College in Newport, 
Rhode Island, on December 14. 

Country Director for Japan, Rich- 
ard L. Sneider, was the speaker at 
the luncheon meeting of the Pacific 
Southwest Conference on “Problems 
in U.S.-Japan Trade,” held in Los 
Angeles on December 6. The Con- 
ference was sponsored by the U.S.- 
Japan Trade Council of Washington 
and by cooperating local organiza- 
tions in the Pacific Southwest. Mr. 
Sneider later attended a seminar on 
Modern Japan at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. 

Franklin McCord, of the Office of 
Asian Communist Affairs, spoke at 





BANGKOK-—Thailand’s Prime Minister, Thanom Kittikachorn, is shown on a recent 
visit to the U.S. pavilion at the First Asian International Trade Fair. Colonel 
Chuanchuen Khambhu, the Fair Director, is to the rear of the Prime Minister. At 
the Colonel’s left is U.S. Ambassador Graham Martin. Here, the party visits an 
| airline display. 





Scarsdale High School, Scarsé, 
New York, on Communist Chip 
December 6, under the auspicg 
the Scarsdale Adult School As 
tion. 

In the Bureau last month for 
sultation were Ambassador 
Cabot Lodge from Saigon and 
bassador Marshall Green from } 
nesia. 

Also in the Department on 
sultation were Clare Weaver, 
signed to Manila as personne 
sistant; Robert B. Boettcher, 
route to Sapporo as Co 
Administrative Officer; Rosey 
Hodgins, enroute from Bait 
Tokyo as_ secretary; Ronald 
Youngblood, in from Taipei, enn 
to Bujumbura. 

Also, J. William Piez, en 
from Kabul to Manila as Fina 
Officer; Lawrence H. Dolgoff, 
route from Accra to Hong Kon 
Budget and Fiscal Officer; Ch 
G. Sommer, formerly Principal 
ficer in Brisbane, enroute to Ca 
Evelyn Reed, enroute to Taipei; 
Nicholas G. W. Thorne on 
leave and return orders to Vienti 

A retirement party was held 
the Office of Executive Director 
son W. Trueworthy on Nove 
30 for Mrs. Kathryn Welch, @ 
of EA’s Communications 
who retired with more than 24) 
of service. Mrs. Welch receive 
letter of appreciation from Assi 
Secretary Bundy and a silver 
from her colleagues in the B 
Succeeding Mrs. Welch as Comm 
cations Chief for the Bureau is 
Fern Swindell. 

Herman Barger has been appa 
ed U.S. Alternate Director of 
Asian Development Bank, with 
personal rank of Minister. 

David L. Osborn, formerly De 
Assistant Secretary in the Bur 
Educational and Cultural A ffai 
been assigned to Tokyo as D 
Chief of Mission, with the pe 
rank of Minister, succeeding Mi 
ter John K. Emmerson. 


Hugh G. Appling, formerly @ 
of Mission at Damascus, has | 
assigned to Manila. 


Laurence G. Pickering has 
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designated Country Director §., ¢ 
Thailand. 13 
Robert Blackburn, recently 


turned from Djakarta, has a 
his duties as Staff Assistant im 
Office of the Assistant Secretar 
placing Charles B. Salmon, Jr. 
will begin German language 
ing prior to his assignment to 
enna. 
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mong other new assignments 


oe L. Alarid, from Bangkok to 
“Mul as Budget and Fiscal Officer 
acing Rose Wong; Paul Engle, 
employee, to Djakarta as Bud- 
and Fiscal Officer replacing Julia 
Wish; Eleanor Pruitt, from Manila 
Seoul as Personnel Officer replac- 
Myna Wheat; Faye Dunn, aah 
nshasa to Kuala Lumpur as Per- 
ON Bel Officer replacing Christine 
Ver, Bneider; and Steven Haukness, to 
nnele replacing Maurice L. Brooks 


her, Administrative Specialist. 
on 
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isting Secretary Rusk during 
recent NATO Ministerial Meet- 
in Paris were the following mem- 
of the Bureau of European Af- 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
orge S. Springsteen, Eugene V. Mc- 
iffe, Director, Office of NATO 
f Atlantic Political-Military Af- 
(RPM); George S. Vest and 
ob M. Myerson of RPM, and sec- 
aries Lillian Royston, Dorothea 
avito and Z. Kathryn Sodersten. 


mbassador W. Walton Butter- 
th was one of the speakers at a 
hinar sponsored by the Johns 
pkins University School of Ad- 
iced International Studies on the 
ject of “Canada and the United 
tes—The Days Ahead” on Decem- 
9, 

Rufus Z. Smith, Country Director 
Canada, addressed the current 
bs of the Naval War College at 
port, Rhode Island, on Decem- 
14, speaking on U.S.-Canadian 
ations. 

@obert Anderson, Country Direc- 
for France-Benelux Affairs (FBX), 
ted Paris for consultation Decem- 
9.16. 

liss Phyllis S$. Flaschner con- 
ed in FBX prior to departing 
her first Foreign Service assign- 
mt to Bordeaux as Vice Consul. 


Philip F. Vandivier, Second Secre- 
y at The Hague, was in FBX on 
sultation during the week of De- 
ber 19. 

Kaymond E. Lisle, Country Direc- 
for Eastern Europe, discussed 
- policy toward Eastern Europe 
the Defense Advanced Intelli- 
ce School at Anacostia on Decem- 
13, and at the National Foreign 
Icy Conference for Editors and 
badcasters held in the Department 
December 1-2. 

ladimir P. Prokofieff, SES, ad- 
ssed a Symposium on Study and 
vel in the Soviet Union con- 
ted at Elmira, New York. Stu- 
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THE HAGUE—Ambassador William R. Tyler, right, and the Burgomaster of Amster- 
dam, Cijsbert von Hal, smoke 16th century Dutch pipes in The Netherlands 
Tobaccological Museum, Amsterdam. This photo was prominently featured in 


over 50 daily newspapers. 


dent representatives of Elmira and 
Hamilton Colleges, and Colgate and 
New York State (Cortland) Univer- 
sities attended the meeting. 

Anne Boyle, of RPM, has left the 
Department to be married. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Lincoln Gor- 
don visited England and Germany 
from December 7 through 12 for 
bilateral talks with officials of those 





PORT-AU-PRINCE—Ambassador Benson 
E. L. Timmons, Ill, presents an award 
for Sustained Superior Performance to 
Gabriel Cadet, FSL Chauffeur. After 19 
years with the Embassy, he recently re- 
signed in order to emigrate to the 
United States. 


governments. He also visited Paris 
for meetings with OECD officials. 

Ambassador Gordon then contin- 
ued on to Argentina, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela and Mexico where he consult- 
ed with local government officials 
concerning the forthcoming Summit 
Meeting of American Presidents. 
OAS Ambassador Sol Linowitz visit- 
ed Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia and Mexico for the same 
purpose. 

Milton Barall, Deputy to the U.S. 
Representative of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on the Aliiance for 
Progress and Deputy Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Develop- 
ment Planning and Programs (DPP), 
accompanied Assistant Secretary 
Gordon and Ambassador Linowitz 
on the trip. 


On December 1 Ambassador Gor- 
-don spoke before the Pan American 
Society of the United States in New 
York. The following day he deliv- 
ered an address to the 18th Student 
Conference on United States Affairs 
at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Donald 
K. Palmer and Ernest F. Chase, 
Office of Regional Economic Policy 
(ECP), visited Rio de Janeiro in 
December to participate in negotia- 
tions for the 1967 AID program for 
Brazil. 

Accompanying the U.S. Presiden- 
tial Delegation to the Barbados In- 
dependence ceremonies at Bridge- 
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BUENOS AIRES—Lincoln Gordon, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, is shown making a brief statement to 
reporters, photographers and TV cameramen during his recent visit here. Secretary Gordon, at Ezeiza Airport, is fliress o 
by Federico del Solar Dorrego, Protocol Director of the Foreign Ministry of Argentina, at his right; and U.S. Ambasm 


Edwin M. Martin, left. Directly behind Mr. Martin is Julio César Banzas, OAS Representative in Buenos Aires. 


town on November 28 were Miss 
Eileen Donovan, Assistant Director, 
English Speaking Caribbean Coun- 
tries and Puerto Rican Affairs, Of- 
fice of Caribbean Affairs (CAR), and 
James Cheek, Chief, Barbados and 
Eastern Caribbean Island Affairs, 
CAR. Miss Donovan and Mr. Cheek 
acted as escort officers for the Dele- 
gates. Raymond Riddle, Jr., Field 
Support Officer, ARA-LA, preceded 
the delegation, arriving in Barbados 
November 21. Mr. Riddle assisted 
the Consulate General in rendering 
logistic support and providing con- 
trol for the delegation. All three 
departed Barbados with the delega- 
tion on December 1. 

Ambassador to the Dominican Re- 
public, John Hugh Crimmins, and 
Alexander Fifer, AID Mission Di- 
rector at Santo Domingo, were in 
the Department recently on consul- 
tation. 

William Lowenthal, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Argentine, Para- 
guayan, and Uruguayan Affairs 
(APU), made a three-week visit in 
December to Uruguay, Argentina 
and Paraguay. During his trip he 
spoke with leading personalities in 
the three countries. 

Eugene Klebenov, Political Officer 
for Argentina, has left to assume new 
duties in the Bureau of European 
Affairs. 

Management Intern, Miss Dorothy 
Haase, has reported for duty and is 
working on Argentine Development 
Affairs. 

Dale Povenmire, Chief, Paraguay- 
an Affairs, APU, spent three days at 
New Mexico State University in Las 


Cruces briefing Peace Corps volun- 
teers bound for Paraguay. 

Richard J. Bloomfield, Deputy Di- 
rector of ECP, visited Santiago to 
assist the AID Mission there in pre- 
paring for the 1967 program. He 
also stopped over briefly in Lima 
to consult with the AID Mission to 
Peru. 

Miss Bernice Goldstein recently 
transferred from the E area and is 
now working in the Regional Inte- 
gration and Trade Section of ECP. 
Miss Goldstein replaces Miss Eliza- 
beth Landeau who is working with 
the Viet-Nam Task Force. 

Minister Philip Raine, Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Rio de Janeiro, 
and Niles W. Bond, Minister-Consul 
General in Sao Paulo, were on con- 
sultation in the Department during 
December. 

Robert G. Wright, formerly with 
CU/AF, has joined the Office of the 
Coordinator of Cuban Affairs as a 
Political Officer. 

Rafael Matienzo is spending two 
months in DPP as a part of his or- 
ientation as a Management Intern 
in AID. 

Marilyn Doty has joined the staff 
of DPP as a secretary. 

Terrance G. Leonhardy, Director 
of the Office of Mexican Affairs 
(MEX), and a member of the United 
States Delegation to the Joint U.S.- 
Mexican Trade Committee, visited 
Mexico City December 15-17 to take 
part in Trade Committee meetings. 

In early December Mr. Leonhardy 
visited the Amistad Dam on the Rio 
Grande where President Johnson in- 


e by tl 
United 
etween 
ber 23, 
temala 
dor, 

Venez 
AID-f 


spected the construction site 
Mexican President Diaz Ordaz 

Mary Goyette has joined ME 
secretary to Barney Taylor, Dg 
Director. Miss Goyette come 
MEX from the office of the 
tive Director for Administratiogg?™"* 

The Bureau’s Office of Inqpattin ‘ 
tional Development (ID) is on Decem 
ARA-LA’s most important uninggement 
veo Sanchez is the Director. Hero! 
month we list in more detail @= th 
usual the comings and _ goinggemzatic 
ID’s personnel as an illustratiggft 
their wide range of interests. Fl Aft 

In the Human Resources Devge# Paz 
ment Division, Dr. Walter Adan 
Chief, and Joshua Levine, Reg 



































Manpower Advisor, were in - 
ago, Chile, December 5-17 to a . 
eB 


with USAID/Santiago on Qh 
educational matters. 

Gloria Gaston visited Bogotull! 
Quito November 21 to Decem 
to consult with the AID missio 
development programs. 

Robert Cross traveled to Mage ot 
City, Rio de Janeiro and Bug Afric: 
Aires from November 22 to Dat Loy 
ber 2 to consult with USAID §™* Sec 
sonnel on AID’s Educational Bes (1S 
Program. mat! 

Milo Cox, Chief, Rural Dev’), Fre 
ment Division, ID, accompani Hy ret 
Congressional Delegation to [gpassadc 
America as an adviser on aggobert | 
tural matters. Mr. Cox visited #P of 
ico City, Bogota, Lima, Sang 2 
and Rio de Janeiro. transf 

Edward Rosenthal, Embassy! 
bor Officer in Panama, has beep Rept 
tailed to the Labor Division aS / 
for a period of two to four me vd - 
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ssenthal will assist the Labor 
on with AID-financed labor 
pment programs in Latin 


La. 


t Elmore, Development Ad- 
ration Division, ID, attended 
KI Inter-American Municipal 
fess in Caracas in November. 
the completion of the Con- 
Mr. Elmore visited the AID 
ms in San Salvador and Man- 


illiam Feldman, also of the De- 
ment Administration Division, 
completed the Bureau’s four- 
Executive Development Train- 
ourse. 
the Private Sector Development 
sion, Jonathan McCabe, Chief, 
t to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
ber 10-15, for a review of the 


l@ress of the Cooperative Train- 


Program conducted for AID 
e by the Cooperative League of 
United States. 

eween November 20 and De- 
ber 23, Carl D. Goderez visited 
temala, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay 
Venezuela to review and eval- 
AID-financed private sector de- 
pment projects. 

artin Stoller visited Recife, Bra- 
December 2-19, to complete ar- 
rements for the National Market 
gration program there with SU- 
E, the Brazilian Government 
wenization coordinating develop- 
at in the northeast region of 
il. Afterward, Mr. Stoller went 
a Paz to conclude a similar ar- 
rement for Bolivia. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


e Bureau held its annual 
stmas party on December 23. 
ted to participate in the carol 
ing and refreshments were old 
nds of NEA who have retired, 
ding the former Director of the 
me of Near Eastern, South Asian 
African Affairs (1948), Ambas- 
at Loy Henderson; Deputy As- 
t Secretary for NEA Economic 


| Ms (1960) Donald D. Kennedy; 


rational Economist, GTI 
)), Francis Lincoln; and the re- 
iy retired Assistant Secretary, 
bassador Raymond A. Hare. 

g@obert B. Houghton, formerly Di- 
‘Wr of the Mid-Career Officer Pro- 


ane in the Administrative Area, 


transferred to NEA as Country 
tor, Lebanon, Jordan, Syrian 
D Republic and Iraq (ARN). He 
aces Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., 
i turn is replacing Harrison 
es as Country Director, Israel 
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and Arab-Israel Affairs (IAI). Mr. 
Symmes has become the new Direc- 
tor of the Mid-Career Officer Pro- 
gram. : 

Robert G. Neumann, Ambassador 
to Afghanistan, consulted with BCIU 
officials in New York prior to his 
departure for Kabul, as did Am- 
bassador Cecil B. Lyon, returning 
to his post at Colombo after service 
with the Selection Boards. 

The Bureau was inspected during 
December by William Belton and 
Mason La Salle, who recently re- 
turned from inspections of posts in 
Iran. 

Sidney Sober, Director of the Of- 
fice of Regional Affairs and IRG 
Staff Director, recently visited mis- 
sions in India and Pakistan while 
attending a Labor Conference in 
New Delhi. 

Peter Constable, Staff Assistant, 
has been assigned to Hindi language 
training and has been replaced by 
Michael Michaud, formerly an Intel- 
ligence Research Specialist in INR/ 
RNA. 

Charles Falkner, Chief, Budget 
and Financial Branch, and David L. 
Gamon, Political-Economic Officer, 
ARN, participated in the FSI-spon- 
sored Executive Seminar at Easton, 
Maryland, last month. 


Orme Wilson, Chief, Personnel 
Staff; Harrison Symmes, then Coun- 
try Director, IAl; Theodore Eliot, 
Country Director, IRN; and H. Dan 
Brewster, Country Director, GRK, 
recently attended a course on “The 
American City” at Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Richard Sorg, Administrative Of- 
ficer in Post Management for ARN, 
ARP, IAI and UAR, has replaced 
Munro Jones in Post Management 
for INC and PAF. Mr. Sorg will be 
replaced by Edward A. Torre, a JOT 
from FSI training. 

Among personnel reporting to the 
Bureau for consultation were: 

Hugh Appling, Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Damascus, who has been 
assigned to Manila; 

Inspector Daniel M. Braddock, 
who has been assigned as Consul 
General, Bombay; 

Slator Blackiston, Economic Offi- 
cer, returning to Cairo; 

William Ball, General Services Of- 
ficer, from Dacca; 

Sherman Fine, Budget and Fiscal 
Officer, returning to Kabul; 

John H. Will, assigned to Jeru- 
salem as Consular Officer; 

Edward J. Maguire, from London, 
who has been assigned as General 
Service Officer, at Calcutta; 
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WITH FOND REGARDS—Ambassador Raymond A. Hare, who has served most 
recently as Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs (NEA), 
was honored at a reception given by the Bureau. Here, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary William J. Handley presents Ambassador Hare with a package wrapped in 
red, white and blue. In the background is Deputy Assistant Secretary Stuart Rock- 
well. The Ambassador's career spanned 39 years. 
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Richard Dwyer, Staff Aide from 
Cairo, who has been assigned to 
EUR; 

Robert Flaten, from Peshawar, 
who is being transferred to Tel Aviv 
as Economic Officer. 

Thomas Davis, formerly Principal 
Officer at Adana, transferring to 
Aden as Political Officer; 

Manuel Silberstein, new appoin- 
tee, who is assigned to Rawalpindi 
as General Services Officer; 

James L. Rabb, Thomas Girth, 
Preston M. Corn, James Nach, Dan- 
iel Grant and Lange Schermerhorn, 
assigned to Cairo, Rawalpindi, Am- 
man, Calcutta, Rawalpindi and Co- 
lombo, respectively; 

Thor Kunilholm, _ transferring 
from Casablanca to Damascus as 
Economic Officer; 

Arnold Denys, assigned to Alex- 
andria as Consular Assistant; 

Jennie B. Young, Secretary, for- 
merly assigned at Mogadiscio, who 
is transferring to Jerusalem; 

Mary McKinnon, formerly at 
Bonn, who is assigned to New Delhi 
as Communications Clerk; and 

Joe Pado, Communications Clerk 
from Karachi, who has been as- 
signed to The Hague. 

Michael B. Peceri, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
(NEA), was graduated last month 
from the 12th session of the Pro- 
gram for Management Development 
conducted by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The session began in 
August. 

Mr. Peceri, a Foreign Service of- 
ficer, was one of 75 persons from 
government and private industry 
who participated in the 16-week 
program. 
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FOR YOUNG AND OLD—Passport Office employees collected $100 for gifts to 


The Harvard Business School 
pointed out that each of the 75 “was 
sponsored by his organization as a 
middle manager of high potential.” 


Administration 


Language Services Interpreting 
Branch Chief Donald Barnes was on 
the scene when President Johnson 
and President Diaz Ortiz recently 
met on the Rio Grande. Bridge be- 
tween Del Rio, Texas, and Ciudad 
Acuna to inspect the jointly built 
“Amistad” dam. 

LS translator Joseph A. Orozco 
was able to decipher and translate a 
holographic letter written by Benito 
Juarez just over 100 years ago, on 
November 10, 1866, a few months 
before he became President of Mexi- 
co for the second time. President 
Johnson presented this letter to 
President Diaz. The Mexican Presi- 
dent is said to have been most 
pleased by the gift. 

On November 30, LS representa- 
tives, Mrs. Nora M. Lejin, Theodore 
H. Leon and Mr. Barnes, attended 
a meeting at the Pan American 
Union to review free-lance confer- 
ence interpreter rates and contract 
conditions. Other participants were 
representatives of the language serv- 
ices areas of the Pan American 
Health Organization, the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. 

LS examiners conducted interviews 
and interpreting aptitude tests at the 
New York State Employment Serv- 
ice, Professional Placement Office, 
from December 5 through 20. Dr. 
Charles Sedgwick, LS Training Offi- 
cer, spent two weeks in advance of 
the recruitment visiting potential 


the children of Jr. Village and another $100 for the elderly at D.C. Village, 
winding up PPT’s fifth straight annual contribution campaign. Throughout the year 
PPT employees fed coin contributions into piggy banks to reach the sums which 
Miss Frances G. Knight, Director of the Passport Office, presented to Campaign 
Chairman Ellsworth Booze, center. Shown left to right are key campaign workers 
Walter L. Robertson, Fred D. Lloyd, Jr., Edward J. Stoken, Robert D. Johnson, 
Giacomo Cacciatore, Miss Knight, Mr. Booze, William E. Duggan, James McCubbin, 
Robert Dalton, William T. Malone, and Frank J. Mrkva. 





sources in the New York area, Paiench; M 
ton and Yale. As usual, the is Vo 7 
New York newspapers and thelmran P. 
eign-language press publishedfis, Cai 
announcement and applicationsf&iliev, | 
received from as far away af, Ac 
West Coast, Canada, and Eurogiirs Ac 
Hedin Bronner, USIA, has jqffal Co 
the Junior Officer Program @p, is 1 
counselor. Mr. Bronner _ regimernatic 
completed a tour of duty withfpfessior 
Board of Examiners. Before legtitute. 
BEX, he made a tour throu Prin 
tral and South America, Africafence ai 
Europe examining candidates fell ha 
Foreign Service. In his present| onge V 
tion Mr. Bronner replaces Malf® Natio 
McLean, also a USIA officer, SI in 
now a student at the National @uis / 
College. H Reg 
Florence Ide is leaving JOperatior 
her new assignment in the Conggice, re¢ 
General in Strasbourg. Duringiiek sur 
four years in JOP, Miss Ide beget ope’ 
well known to hundreds of newgmingo 
cers, who seldom had a questiogp de | 
could not answer. She previ 
served at the Embassies in Tegpr. Le’ 
and Brussels. the } 
Several officers from the 0 @m Sec 
attended a Seminar on Organizggshed | 
al Development, which was gi ima 
sored by the ACORD Progragtdical 
Easton, Maryland, December fsentec 
They were G. Marvin Gentile, 0g! He 
George W. French, O/SRP; Eaggvemb 
]. Warlow, O/BDC; John W. Dgpthers 
O/FPP; Raymond L. Wag rec 
O/ACP; William H. ood@marles 
OC/S; Alexander J. Davit, O/fperior 
John E. Manion, OPR/FSD; Bees, | 
Patricia A. Poyma, OPR/VS. #aical 
Alan Weinstein, Director off in L 
Local Personnel Program, and @pgkok 
old Dickinson of USIA, visited™Bagh« 
eral African posts to assist in ™)r. H 
personnel matters. Nash 
On Wednesday, Novemberfty of 
Ambassador George V. Allen, of / 
rector, Foreign Service Instigpge. 
attended the Foreign Policy Cogpoth 
ence for Educators, sponsored! Dr. 
The Minnesota World Affairs Gage in 
and the Academic Town MegNove 
Committee in Cooperation with[Miss | 
Department of State, at St. I tp 
Minnesota. retu 
FSI welcomed the following @: \ 
staff members during the past mao, ' 
Miss Marilyn Bliden and Miss @ t 
ie Colson, School of Administraggdical 
and Consular Studies; Mr. }g¥ss 
Phillips, School of Language Stug O, 
and Miss Carolyn A. Jackson, Sag 4 
of Language Studies; Miss [ig tec 
Stewart, Center for Area and O@SI, 
try Studies. her 
The following language ins§p'. 
tors reported for duty: Mrs. #*° 
Adams and Mrs. Monique MP: 
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ach; Mrs. Lydia Brown, Spanish; 
ss Vo Thi Hue, Vietnamese; Mrs. 
bran Prasad, Hindi; Mr. Someth 
», Cambodian; Mr. Alexander 
siliev, Russian. 
yr. Achilles N. Sakell, Public 
irs Adviser in the Office of Tech- 
4) Cooperation and Research, 
Dp, is now a visiting lecturer in 
eamernational Law at the School of 
Mppfessional Studies, Foreign Service 
titute. 

Princeton Ph.D. in Political 
nce and International Law, Dr. 
ell has taught these subjects at 

Borge Washington University and 
National War College as well as 
$I in past years. 
puis A. Palmer, Chief, Research 

1 Regulations Branch, Foreign 
erations Division of the Passport 
wmice, recently returned from a two- 
k survey of citizenship and pass- 

t operations at Kingston, Santo 
ingo, Caracas, Panama, Santi- 

» de los Cabelleros, and Mexico 


Dr. Lewis K. Woodward, Director 
the Medical Program, received 
Secretary Dean Rusk a Distin- 
iamshed Honor Award for his able 
@) imaginative handling of the 
dical Program. The Award was 
ented during the Fourteenth An- 
21 Honor Awards ceremony on 
wember 17. 
Dthers in the Medical Program 
9 received recognition are Dr. 
arles Klontz, who was given a 
@erior Honor Award, and four 
es, Miss Iona Lakus from the 
dical Division, Miss Patricia Row- 
in La Paz, Mrs. Erna Mutton in 
gkok, and Miss Camille Borazan 
Baghdad. 
Dr. Harold Beeson, Lagos, is back 
Nashington. He is working with 
ty office in the Division, with the 
eof Assistant Médical Director at 


both Dr. William Walden, Lagos, 
ei! Dr. David Hansford, Monrovia, 
@e in from Africa with patients 
ef November. 
iss Daisy Clawson not only made 
trip from Kabul with a patient, 
returned to Kabul with another. 
ing Pt. William Watson of Wooster, 
tma@m0, is presently attending FSI, 
{iss Ht to his assignment as- Regional 
ristragcical Officer in Tunis. 

r. Ipliss Edna Maguire, after months 
- Stu O/ MED, has taken the oath of 
1, SME as a Foreign Service Nurse. 
s recently completed her training 
id O@FSI, and left in early December 

her first post at Dacca. 
in@'ts. Elizabeth Ughetto has re- 
{rs. Hd her position as Contract 
e Mme at the Embassy in Tunis. Mrs. 
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AT EASE—Clarence F. Holmes tries out the chair which his friends and fellow 
employees gave him on his recent retirement from the Records Services Division 
(RS). At the right is Donald J. Simon, Chief, RS. Others shown are, from the left, 
Wilmer Sparrow, OPR/RS/R; Carole Holmes, a granddaughter of Mr. Holmes; 
Mrs. Sophronia Holmes, his wife; and Mrs. Frances Francis, his daughter. Mr. 
Holmes had been with the Department more than 38 years, most recently as a 
Reference Specialist in RS. A graduate of Howard University, Mr. Holmes also 
was a teacher of mathematics for more than 10 years. 


Danielle Kamel began her duties 
there on November 21. 

Assistant Special Agents in Charge, 
representing the seven field offices in 
the United States, participated in the 
first Protective Security Seminar held 
by SY. A Basic Security Training 
Program was also conducted for Spe- 
cial Agents. 

Regional Security Officer Richard 
Kitterman, SY/FO, visited Ottawa 
for consultation. 

Security Officer Ben Vallefuoco 
has retired and will reside in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

The following transfers were made 
in SY: Philip J. Harrick, Jr., and 
John J. Janson, Jr., of the Washing- 
ton Field Office, to Saigon as Re- 
gional Security Officer and to the 
Los Angeles Field Office, respectively, 
and Ronald L. Barkman, formerly of 
the Regional Courier Office, Frank- 
furt, to the Chicago Field Office as 
Special Agent. 

Special Agents Rufus D. Putney 
and James Grant Burke were as- 
signed to the Washington Field 
Office. 

Miss Carmen King joined the Chi- 
cago Field Office as stenographer. 


Richard P. Scott, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications, 
played host to all personnel in the 
Office of Communications at a Christ- 
mas “Open House” in his office. 


Irwin B. Newman of the Opera- 
tions and Programs Staff was on a 
month-long trip to East Asia where 
he supervised the installation of the 
telephone system in the new U.S. 
embassy at Saigon. 


Harriet L. Seiberling, a Foreign 
Service employee of the Washington 
Communications Center, has been 
selected for staff duties within OC's 
Operations and Programs Staff. Rich- 
ard D. Rapier, also a Foreign Serv- 
ice employee of the Washington 
Communications Center, has been 
selected for staff duties within the 
Communications Security Division. 

Sara Laird has joined OC as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Chief of 
Communications Engineering Divi- 
sion. 

Henry E. Baxter, in addition to 
his duties as Career Management 
Officer (CMO) for Communications 
& Records personnel in O/MCP, has 
replaced Melvin C. Roane as the 











ITALIAN FLOOD RELIEF—A ton of clothing for flood victims in Northern Italy was 
collected by the American Consulate General at Naples, together with the Amer- 
ican military and business communities there. Miss Joan Donahue of the Consulate 
General staff is shown packing the contributions with assistance from American 
servicemen. 


OC representative on the Support 
Staff Assignment Panel (Panel C). 

Joseph F. DeFusco, David L. Kel- 
logg, and Kenneth C. Schiffman have 
joined the staff of OC’s Communi- 
cations Engineering Division as For- 
eign Service Electronic Technicians. 

Paul E. Pfeiffer, Regional Commu- 
nications Officer for EUR, and his 
staff will be moving shortly from 
Bonn to Frankfurt, the new location 
for the EUR Regional Communica- 
tions Office. 


Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Anthony M. 
Solomon and Eugene M. Braderman, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 
mercial Affairs and Business Activ- 
ities, attended the Regional Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Officer’s 
Conference in Nairobi, January 16- 
19. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Transportation and Telecommuni- 
cations Frank E. Loy; Edward A. 
Bolster, Director of the Office of 
Aviation; and Michael H. Styles, 
Aviation Negotiations Division, took 
part in a seminar sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, December 1-2. The purpose of 
the seminar was to discuss two major 
issues for international air transport; 
Capacity Principles and Route Ex- 


changes. The exchange of views 
among industry and government rep- 
resentatives, professors and consult- 
ants was of great benefit for formu- 
lation of policy in regard to forth- 
coming bilateral aviation negotia- 
tions. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Trade Policy Joseph A. 
Greenwald headed an inter-agency 
delegation to the Second Annual 
Meeting of the U.S.-Mexican Joint 
Trade Committee at Mexico City, 
December 15-17. This Committee 
provides a forum for exchanges of 
views on U.S.-Mexican bilateral 
trade relations. It discusses both spe- 
cific trade problems and_ broader 
questions of commercial policy as 
they affect trade between the two 
countries. John E. Williams, Inter- 
national Economist in the General 
Commercial Policy Division, also at- 
tended as a member of the delega- 
tion and served as assistant to Mr. 
Greenwald. 

Harold A. Levin, Chief, Business 
Practices Division, attended a session 
of the OECD Restrictive Business 
Practices Committee in Paris, De- 
cember 12-16. 

Colonel Charles Fisher, Office of 
Telecommunications, headed a team 
of government radio frequency man- 





























































agers (composed of OEP, FCC, NN 
Coast Guard and Commerce) 
met with telecommunications 
cials of the Canadian Government 
discuss the preliminary views of 
United States and Canada to 
the World Administrative } 
Conference, relating to the 
time Mobile Service, to be hek 
Geneva beginning in Septem 
1967. The primary purpose of 
discussion was to assist both q 
tries in the preparation of i 
formal proposals for the Coy 
ence. 

This meeting was a prelude 
joint military/civil meeting g 
sored by the Allied Radio Freque 
Agency (NATO) held in Lon 
beginning January 4, at which t 
the preliminary views will be coum 
ered by the NATO countries, 
same United States team will att 
the ARFA meeting. 

George R. Jacobs, Director of 
ternational Commodities, headed 
eight-man inter-agency U.S. De 
tion to the GATT Cotton Ter 
Committee meeting in Geneva, 
vember 28-30. The delegation 
composed of representatives fi 
State, Commerce, Labor, Trea 
and STR. Henry Hopp, Chief, 
bers and Textiles Division, wal: 
member of the Delegation, ani 
David Stoner, L/E, attended as 
viser. ‘ 

Mr. Jacobs also led the U.S. D> 
gation to the International W 
Study Group which met in Lon 
December 5-8. Mr. Hopp and 
sentatives of Commerce, Agricul 
Labor and STR were memben 
the delegation. 


Edmund E. Getzin and J. B 
Hamilton attended the Internat 
al Rubber Study Group Asser 
in Lagos, Nigeria, held Novena 
21-26. Mr. Getzin also attended 
International Lead and Zinc 
Group meeting in Munich, { 
many, held November 14-18. 


Miss Bertha Burnett, Offic 
East-West Trade, retired on D 
ber 30, ending a career of d 
service to the Department. 

Joseph F. Christiano, Offi¢ 
East-West Trade, attended 
ecutive Studies Seminar spo 
by the Foreign Service Institw 
Easton, Maryland, from Decé 
4-9, 


Intelligence and Research 


The Foreign Area Research 
ordination Group (FAR) held 
second meeting of the year on 
vember 30, under the chairmang 
of INR’s Deputy Director, Ge 
C. Denney, Jr. 
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e 25 agencies and offices repre- 
4 at the session included for the 
time the Smithsonian Institu- 
) and the Humanities Endow- 
nt. 

e main discussion centered on 
* Ra recent Congressional proposals 
e ange the Government’s manage- 
helt of research in the social and 
ptemMavioral sciences. 

€ of Byther highlights included an oral 
th @ibunt of a government-academic 
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of ting at Airlie House on behav- 
oN] science research, by the Director 
the Office of External Research 

ude WR) E. Raymond Platig, and the 
'S WHointment of Gregory B. Wolfe, 
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Director of the Office of Re- 
ch and Analysis for American 
publics (RAR), to chair the FAR 
committee on Latin America. 


During the past month INR was 
esented at several academic and 
essional meetings. James Moss 
XR attended the American As- 
ation for the Advancement of 
nce meeting in Washington and 
Schneider attended the annual 
ting of the American Historical 
ciation in New York; Milton 
Bner of the Office of Research and 


‘ies, 
ll att 


De 
Tex 
eva, 
‘ion 
es I 


hiaBplsis for Soviet Bloc (RSB) at- 
waded the American Economic As- 
=a jation meeting in San Francisco 





i the Conference on International 
ade and Central Planning in Los 
veles. 





d as 








.S.D : 
a] Wopliver L. Troxel, Director of the 
Longe of Research and Analysis for 








ica (RAF) , discussed “Independ- 
Africa” at the Naval War Col- 
in Newport, Rhode Island. 

Peter Tarnoff, RAF, discussed the 
tnam Conflict on WOR-TV 
York), WNAC Radio (Boston), 
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Regis College in Weston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Fred Greene, Director, Office of 
Research and Analysis for East Asia 
(REA), lectured on “U.S. Forei 
Policy in Southeast Asia” at the 
Defense Intelligence School. 

Edwin Jones (REA) presented a 
paper on “The Current Situation in 
China” at DACOR House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

David Engel (REA) addressed stu- 
dents at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
on “The Role of the Embassy in 
South Vietnam.” 

REA officers who lectured at FSI 
included Mark Dion, whose topic 
was “Post-Coup Politics in Indo- 
nesia”; Robert Randolph, “Current 
Trends in Communist China,” and 
“Internal Policies and the Leader- 
ship Crisis in Communist China”; 
and John J. Taylor, ““Taiwan Since 
1949.” Albert Seligmann (REA) at- 
tended the University Seminar on 
Modern Japan at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Robert J. Martens, Chief of RSB’s 
Bloc International Political Activi- 
ties Division, participated in a sem- 
inar on “The U.S. Response to 
World Communism,” at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, December 2-3, arranged by 
the Bureau of Public Discussion of 
the University of Indiana in con- 
junction with the local Chamber of 
Commerce and League of Women 
Voters. 

William H. Luers (RSB) spoke at 
the Defense Intelligence School on 
“Sociological Factors of the USSR 
and the Soviet Economy.” He also 
spoke at Mt. Agnes College in Balti- 
more on the history and operation 
of the State Department. 

David B. Jackson (RSB) spoke on 
“Communism in Latin America” to 


o 


5 


the Latin American Area Studies 
group of the Business Council for 
Understanding as a part of a train- 
ing program at American University. 

James F. Leonard, Director of the 
Office of Strategic and Functional 
Research (RSF) attended a Weapons 
Orientation Course at Sandia Base, 
New Mexico, November 27 to De- 
cember 1. 

Dr. G. Etzel Pearcy, the Depart- 
ment Geographer, has been present- 
ed an award by the National Coun- 
cil for Geography in Education for 
a series of articles on international 
boundaries appearing in the Oc- 
tober, November and December 1965 
issues of the Journal of Geography. 

Theodore A. Sumberg (RSF) is in 
Saigon for a period of three months 
on TDY for AID. 

Miss Lois Carlisle, former analyst 
in the Office of Research and An- 
alysis for American Republics, re- 
ceived a Woman of Achievement 
Award in November from her alma 
mater, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. Miss Carlisle retired from the 
Department in December 1964. 

William J. Foltz, a scholar of Af- 
rican politics and Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at Yale Univer- 
sity, has recently been appointed an 
INR consultant. 

New members of the XR staff are: 
Robert Cooper, transferred from the 
Analysis Branch, Office of Opera- 
tions; Rafael Cortada, formerly As- 
sistant Professor of History at the 
University of Dayton; Raymond Duf- 
fy, from OPR/ADP; Jean Dulaney, 
from CU's Policy Review and Co- 
ordination Staff; J. Phillips McLean, 
whose earlier assignment was Con- 
sular Officer in Edinburgh, and 
Ralph C. Walsh, formerly Consular 
Officer in Asmara. 
© 


de DUATES—"O” area graduates of FSI’s public speaking course are shown above. Front row, from the left: Andy Wallen 
R/FSD), the instructor; Eleanor Clifford (OPR/FSD); Joan Austin (OPR/VS); Ruby Sherman (OPR/ADP); Sandra Sheskin 

















arch #/PAS); and Imelda Prokopovitsh (OPR/ASD). Back row, from the left: Vincent Belmonte (OPR/FSD); Frank Williams, 
well (OPR/FSD); Normand Lizotte (O/ALS); Harold McCade (OPR/ST); Chandler Roland (O/FSI); Dee Alley (B/OB); Alan 
held e™ in (O/LP); Gerard Forcier (OPR/WLG); Robert Hinderliter (GAO); John Henderson (OC/P); Paul Saffran (OPR/FSD); 
oO Jennings (O/BCD); and Harold Skean (OPR/RS). Absent when this photo was taken were Frank Connolly (O/ALS); 





an Fromer (O/SP); and Peter Smith (OPR/PBR). Ten public speaking courses are scheduled for this year at FSI. Mr. 
gpllen, who now teaches public speaking at FSI, formerly taught public speaking for the State-USIA Recreation Associa- 
» More than 450 persons were in classes taught by him. 
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Paul Byers has resigned from the 
Department to pursue graduate 
study. 

Donald R. Lesh reported for duty 
in RSB/SOV following temporary 
duty at the American Embassy in 
London; his previous assignment had 
been in Moscow, where he served in 
the Embassy’s cultural and political 
sections. 

Ruth Monroe transferred from 
RSB/BE to assume duties as secre- 
tary to the Director, REU. 

Majorie Hunley, secretary, has en- 
tered on duty in RAF from the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 

Alexander F. Watson and Hobart 
H. Cleveland, Consular Officers at 
Madrid and Tokyo _ respectively, 
have been assigned to the INR 
Operations Center group. 

Jane Lewis, secretary in DDC, has 
been assigned to Canberra as the 
Ambassador's secretary. 

Brooks Wrampelmeier, former 
Consular Officer at Jidda, and David 
B. Langhaug from FSI, have re- 
ported for duty in RNA. 

Michael Michaud has transferred 
from RNA to NEA. 

Mary Lou Lark, RNA secretary, 
has transferred to OPR/ASD. 


Elizabeth A. Lokey, secretary, 
transferred from RCI to INR’s Ex- 
ecutive Staff replacing Kathleen 
Swift. 

The following secretaries have re- 
ported for duty in RCI: Nancy Chip- 
pendale from CU, Alice E. Bell from 
VO, and Barbara Bowles from RSF. 
James A. Duvall also has reported 
to RCI for duty. 





ROME—Ambassador G. Frederick Rein- 
hardt awards Louis V. Del Favero, FSR- 
1, and a Foreign Buildings officer, a 
Meritorious Honor Award for his out- 
standing work in the Foreign Buildings 
Program. 


International Organizations Affairs 

William Gleysteen, Deputy Direc- 
tor of United Nations Political Af- 
fairs (UNP), and Stephen Schwebel, 
Special Assistant, attended the 9th 
Mid-West Seminar on U.S. Foreign 
Policy at Racine, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Gleysteen spoke at Christ Methodist 
Church in New York City on Jan- 
uary 8, to a group of business and 
professional people on U.S. China 
policy. 

Stephen Campbell has been ap- 
pointed an Acting Deputy Director 
of UNP. 


Miss Betty Jane Jones and Donald 


PINNING KABUL—Ambassador Robert G. Neumann and Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
right, wife of the U.S. Representative to the United Nations, watch as Mrs. Neu- 
mann places a gold pin on Kabul, where Mr. Neumann is to serve as U.S. Envoy. 
Mrs. Neumann had just completed the Foreign Service Institute's two-weeks Wives’ 
Seminar. Mrs. Goldberg spoke at a coffee reception on the final day of the 
Seminar, December 9. At left are Miss Mary Routh Buchanan and Mrs. Wade 
Lathram, who serve as the course co-chairmen. 































































F. McHenry of UNP have rep 
from New York where they had 
serving as advisers on the US, 
gation to the UN during the 
General Assembly. 

Gordon Cornell, Dependent 
Branch of UNP, has left for 
Nam where he will serve as Asg 
Provincial Representative. 

Samuel T. Parelman, Deputy 
rector of the Office of Internaifi 
Conferences (OIC), served as 
tary of Delegation to the 38th 
TO Ministerial Meeting of 
North Atlantic Council in 
France, December 14-16. Othe 
signed from OIC were Frank 
land as Administrative Officer 
Miss JoAnn M. Rowe as sect 

William Beyer has joined 0 
work on the Program Staff in 
of John Washburn, who has 
reassigned to OES to work on 
ESCO. 

Miss Gretchen J. Wilmoth, 
had been with OIC since 1% 
Traffic Passenger Officer, hai 
tired. Miss Wilmoth made allt 
arrangements for U.S. Delega 
to International Conferences. 

The following persons hav 
ported to IO to work on the 
for Peace Conference: Rita @ 
pagne, formerly in Costa Rica; 
ward Mistach, formerly in Td 
and Cecilia Lucas, previously in 

Frederick Blachly address 
Model UN General Assembly aif, 
la Madonna College, Covi 
Kentucky, on December 30. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Gold 
U.S. Representative to the U 
Nations, presented the follo 
awards to members of the U.S. 
sion at a ceremony on Decembej 

Superior Honor Award—Johi 
Cates, Jr., Adviser, Latin Amet 
Affairs. 

Outstanding Performance 
—Rita Brown. 

Thirty-year Length of 
Award—Clarence I. Blau, Senior 
viser, Economic and Social Al 
and M. Kathryn Eno. 

Twenty-five year Length of 
ice Award—Joseph W. Fitzge 
Norma M. Garaventa, Edw 
Gaumond, Senior Adviser, Ad. 
istrative Affairs, Joseph R. Magi 
co, Charles V. Mantione, Rose 
E. Spencer, Protocol Officer, and 
bur H. Ziehl, Adviser, Internati 
Organization Affairs. 

Twenty-year Length of S& 
Award—Alan Bard, Benjamin }. 
bisi, Donald C. Dunham, Ding 
of Public Services, Lillian R. 
cardi, James Francis McGrath, 
cilia T. Tassi, Peter Shaw ThadgpPo 

Ten-year Length of Service A 
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jen H. Altman, Carl C. Ash, 
iam E. Colgan, Alice B. Konicki, 
n L. Meisen, Ambassador James 
It, U.S. Representative on 
conomic Council, and Mary C. 






ent 


nens. 

for Beritorious Honor Award, Sep- 
Asi .r-Communications Section. 
°puty cial Award—Mary K. Ruddy, 
That 
$8 Public Affairs 

a uty Assistant Secretary Rich- 
in Mal. Phillips accompanied Secre- 
thems Rusk on his recent trip to the 
ank @East and to the NATO Minis- 
ficerfel Conference in Paris. 


secrqeputy Assistant Secretary Harold 
d Olflan went to New York on De- 
inggper 16 to speak on “American 
has cy in Southeast Asia” before a 
; onfp of business executives at the 
onal Defense Executive Reserve 
oth, @ning Conference. 
| 19s. Charlotte Hubbard, Deputy 
hafistant Secretary for Public Serv- 
all wi spoke at Syracuse University on 
slegaiember 8, where her subject was 
We Listening?” On December 
e spoke at Morgantown, West 
inia, to “International Neigh- 
,” whose purpose is to promote 
dship and understanding be- 
n American women and women 
er countries. 
ark Sheehan, formerly Special 
stant to Assistant Secretary Dix- 
Donnelley, is now the Director 
e Policy Guidance Staff. 


ey L. Williams joined the 
au on December 21 as Special 
. stant to Mr. Donnelley. 


ter serving the Government for 
wears, Almon R. Wright, of the 
orical Office, retired on Decem- 
24. 


ts. Emita L. Nelson, also of the 
orical Office, served as a secre- 
to the 21st Session of the Unit- 
Nations General Assembly in 
York. 


. Bartholomew Cox and Miss 
garet Runge have joined the 
torical Office staff. 

giss Deanna J. Miller resigned 
seam the Historical Office on Novem- 
4to return to her home in Titus- 
» Pennsylvania. 


iss Frances Palka, formerly of 
. “~m Executive Staff, was married on 
i rember 10 to Alex Berlanga. She 
how living in the Chicago area, 
she will be working for the 
port Office after the first of the 
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ADANA, TURKEY—Flying second seat in a sleek F-100 F, Thomas W. Davis, Jr., 
American Consul at Adana, exceeded the speed of sound in an 800-mile-per-hour 
flight over Turkey. He thus earned membership in the “mach-buster” club at 
Incirlik Air Base, near Adana. A squadron of planes is stationed tnere in connec- 
tion with U.S. NATO commitments. Captain Lou Batson piloted, and Colonel 
Patrick Fallon welcomed the two back. 


International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs 

SCI conducted a briefing on sci- 
entific matters on January 12 for 
Scientific Attaches and other officers 
attached to foreign embassies in 
Washington. Representatives of 23 
countries and two regional organiza- 
tions attended. Participating in the 
briefing for SCI were Herman Pol- 
lack, Acting Director; J. Wallace 
Joyce, Acting Deputy Director; Ex- 
ecutive Director Arthur E. Pardee; 
and Office Directors Robert F. Pack- 
ard, Donovan Q. Zook and Eugene 
G. Kovach. 

Dr. Kovach, who is Acting Direc- 
tor of General Scientific Affairs, also 
attended the Brookings Institution's 
Conference for Federal Science Ex- 
ecutives, which was held December 
11-16 in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Nelson F. Sievering, Atomic En- 
ergy Affairs, accompanied Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth Bunker, the chief U.S. 
negotiator for the proposed U.S.- 
Israeli desalting project, and three 
other experts, on a trip to Israel, 
December 17-22. 

The group met with Prime Min- 
ister Levi Eshkol, Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban and other Cabinet Min- 
isters for talks on Israel's water 
needs. The U.S. team toured several 
agricultural areas and visited Israel’s 
water facilities. 

By coincidence, 


Israel’s winter 


rains began the day the U.S. team 
arrived and continued without letup 
during their stay in Israel, leading 
Prime Minister Eshkol to quip, “It 
would be cheaper for Israel to invite 


the American group for periodical 
visits than to build a desalting 
plant.” 


Several SCI officers attended one 
or more sessions of the annual con- 
ference of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held 
in Washington, December 26-31. 
They are William H. Taft, II, John 
K. Rouleau, Oswald H. Ganley, 
Ronald E. Scantlebury, William H. 
Mills, Addison E. Richmond and 
William S. Lawson. 

Dr. Ganley, who is with General 
Scientific Affairs, also attended the 
National Conference on Air Pollu- 
tion, which was sponsored by John 
Gardner, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The Con- 
ference took place at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
December 7-14. 

Mr. Mills, also of General Scien- 
tific Affairs, served as an adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the meeting 
of the OECD ad hoc Policy Group 
on Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation which was held in Paris, 
January 4 and 5. 

Mr. Lawson recently joined SCI 
and is assigned to General Scientific 
Affairs. He formerly served as a 
primary examiner with the Patent 
Office, Department of Commerce, 
and his assignment here is part of 
SCI’s exchange program with other 
Government agencies. 

Bernard J. Rotklein, SCI Staff As- 
sistant, attended the Foreign Service 
Institute’s Course on Communism, 
the Soviet Union and China the 
week of December 11. 


PERSONNEL / Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
AND TRANSFERS 


Arcari, Anthony P., Conakry to Dept. 
Arel, Leo A., Conakry to Abidjan 
Bannerman, Robert B., Dept. to Mexico 


Ci 
parece, Bruce, New Appt. to Monrovia 
Bates, Larry E., Dept. to Luanda 
Beauchamp, William a Algiers to Dept. 
Beeson, Harold G., s to Dept. 
Billingsley, ceotenat ille to San Jose 
Bittner, Maureen A. New wee to Dept. 
wey we Devt Llewellwyn W uxembourg 
ity to De 
Bobker, a New Appt. to USEC, Brus- 
sels 
Boerner, Michael, Dept. to Bonn 
Borough, Ella M., Zagreb to Saigon 
ia William T., Rangoon to 


pe ay ons S., Medellin to Seoul 

Brown, Richard C., Mery to Paris 

— Josiah H., La Paz to Naha, Po- 
lad 


Bryant, Bari Louise, New Appt. to Nairobi 
Bullock, Melvin, New Appt. to Dept. 
Burk, William ¢. New Appt. to Tehran 
Burkot, Genevieve C., New Appt. to Dept. 
Burns, John A., “ed New Appt. to 4 
Campbell, Annie L., New Appt. to Dept 
Cavazos, Catherine G., Tunis to Oslo 
— Robert H., ‘New Appt. to Kam- 


pala 
Chapman, William K., Saigon to Bogota 
Cheslick, Virginia, Fort Lamy to Welling- 
ton 
Christensen, John H., Curaco to Dept. 
Claus, Bernice V., Guayaquil to Copen- 
hagen 
Cleveland, Hobart H., Tokyo to Dept. 
Coey, Florence, Moscow to Dept. 
Coletti, Tonia T., New Appt. to Monrovia 
Connelly, Kathleen A., New Appt. to 
USRO, Paris . 
one Margaret M., Leopoldville to Ot- 


wa 

Cordell, Michael G., New Appt. to Nicosia 
Coverdale, Judy C., New Appt. to Beirut 
Cox, Henry B., New Appt. to Dept 

Crow, N. Jeanette, Caracas to Bonn 
Davis, Thomas W., Jr., Adana to Aden 
Denys, Arnold J., London to Alexandria 
Dolgoff, Lawrence H., Accra to Hong Kong 
Dwyer, Richard A., Cairo to Dept. 
Edmondson, Robert D., Khartoum to Bern 
Eisler, Lawrence, New. Appt. to Manila 
Ellsworth, George A., Bogota to Manila 
Farrish, Ed H., New "Appt. to Nicosia 
Fischer, Robert D., Nicosia to Vienna 
Fitzsimons, Catherine E., Leopoldville to 


Bern 
Flaten, Robert A., Peshawar to Tel Aviv 
Freeland, Barbara A., New Appt. to Guate- 
mala City 
Garalde, Mary, New Appt. to Dept. 
Garo, Raymond, Saigon to Dept. 
Garrison, Marlene L., New Appt. to Santo 
Domingo 
Garvey, Kathryn Anne, New Appt. to Dept. 
Gerdes, Peggy L., Tokyo to Singapore 
Ghiardi, John F. L., New Appt. to Dept. 
Gildark, Joseph D New Appt. to Manila 
Grossman, Harry, Tokyo to Dept. 
Gruber, Barbara J., New Appt. to Dept. 
Guenther, Ethel L., Djakarta to Oslo 
Gunn, Edward K., Tehran to New Delhi 
Hallman, Bryon A, Lusaka to Athens 
Harding, Alfred, IV, Warsaw to Hong Kong 
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Harman, Thelma M., Mogadiscio to ~ gr 
Hassler, Herman J, Jr., New Appt. to 


Lagos 
Haugrose, Irene Shirley, Milan to Cairo 
Heimbach, William D., Santiago to Hong 


Kong 
Hester, Joseph F., New Appt. to Monrovia 
Higgins, Ruth E., Lima to Tehran 
High, M. Nancy, Salisbury to Tel Aviv 
Hiscock, Susan A., New Appt. to San Jose 
Houghton, Lois C., New Appt. to Dept. 
Howell, Edward L. Dept. to Leopoldville 
Hunley, Marjorie F., New Appt. to Dept. 
—- William R., Conakry to Hong 
ong 
James, Doris Ann, Taiz to Sanaa 
Johnson, Dolores A., Dept. to Canberra 
Johnson, Ellen, London to Dept. 
Johnson, Michael E., New Appt. to Lagos 
Johnson, Robert S., Monrovia to Vientiane 
Johnson, Susan L., New Appt. to Dept. 
Johnston, Larry C., New Appt. to Dept. 
Jones, Ellis O., Ill, Khorramshahr to Jidda 
Kadilis, John J., Dept. to Naples 
Kay, Andrew R., Jr., Bombay to Peshawar 
Kear, Donald L., New Appt. to Manila 
King, Carmen, New Appt. to Dept. . 
Kinkade, Jacque D., Munich to Bangui 
Kline, Harmony M., Mexico City to Rio de 
Janeiro 
—_ Elizabeth P., Buenos Aires to Val- 
etta 
Korenthal, Esther, Rio de Janeiro to Dept. 
Kruk, Leonard S., New Appt. to Khartoum 
Laird, Sara M., New Appt. to Dept. 
Lane, Lyle F., Cebu to Dept. 
Lanphier, Vernard A., Monterey to San 
Luis Potosi 
Larkin, Lawrence B., Jr., New Appt. to 
Accra 
Lasecki, Cecilia A., Curacao to Calgary 
Lee, Elizabeth A., Kigali to Moscow 
Lemieux, Louis N., Taiz to Sanaa 
Lewis, Jane K., Dept. to Canberra 
Lorenzen, John D., New Appt. to Karachi 
Lorimer, Matthew T., Hamburg to Dept. 
Lowe, Richard S., New Appt. to Dept. 
Lucas, Cecelia, New Appt. to Dept. 
Malone, Alfred L., New Appt. to La Paz 
Marcolina, Mary M., Lahore to Mogadiscio 
— Robert, New Appt. to Panama 


i 
Martino, Jon Joseph, New Appt. to Dept. 
Mayfield, Marion E., Toronto to Curacao 
Maysa, John, Mogadiscio to Oslo 
—s Rose M., Wellington to Hermo- 
sillo 
McCormack, Mark, Tijuana to Dept. 
McDonnell, Nancy D., Benghazi to Ouaga- 
dougou 
McManus, Carol J., San Salvador to Dacca 
McMillion, Brenda K., New Appt. to Paris 
McMullin, Mary E., Manila to Addis Ababa 
Meisel, William M., New Appt. to Nicosia 
Meisenzahi, Anne M., Lagos to Saigon 
— Mary Frances, Mogadiscio to 


pt 
Mewhorter, Eugene A., Medan to Hue 
Miller, Dean R., Rome to Frankfurt 


ABOUT THIS LIST 


This list is furnished to the NEWS LETTER 
by the Reports Section, ADP. Its completeness 


and currency are dependent upon the prompt- 
ness with which information on personnel 
changes is received from the various bureaus. 





Miller, Dorothy W., Montevideo to 


— Edward F., Brussels to 

ris 

Montague, Marion M., Lyon to 
Pari 


s 
Montgomery, Ronald P., New 
Angeles, Philippines 
Morgan, Sidney T., Kabul to 
Philippines 
Murphy, Mary Ellen, Accra to Dept 
Myers, Charles E., Addis Ababa to 
tevideo 
Neumann, Robert G., New Appt. to 
Nichols, Philip V. K., New Appt. to 
Noel, Cleo A., Jr., The Hague to Khe 
Noonan, Winifred R., New Appt. to 
Novak, Alan R., New Appt. to Dept. 
O'Neill, Joseph P., Dept. to Chie 
Ophuls, William, Tokyo to Fukuoka 
— C. Kenneth, New Appt. to ( 
ris 
Pado, Joseph C., Karachi to The 
Palmeri, Stephen A., Jr., New Ap 
Sanaa 
Parker, Dorothy E., Asuncion to Free 
Paulas, Julian, New Appt. to Bogota 
Pfau, Pamela D., USEC, Brussels ty 
poldville 
Piez, J. William, Kabul to Manila 
Platte, Michael J., Tehran to Dakar 
Poole, David G., Jr, New Appt. to 
Potee, Helen M., New Appt. to 
Powell, J. Keith, "Guayaquil to Mexico 
Power, Ralph C., New Appt. to De 
Quainton, Anthony C. E., Rawalpi 
New Delhi 
Reed, John T., New Appt. to Monro 
Repka, Florence D., London to Seo 
Reyna, Carlos M., New Appt. to Me 
Richter, Amelia Ann, Warsaw to Dept 
a r, John F., Dept. to Khartoum 


bbins, William B., New Appt. to Ni M., 


aan, Beatrice M., New App 
Mexico City 

Sartori, Ellen E., Berlin. to Manila 

Scarlata, Lawrence J., Jr., New Ap 
New Delh 

Schildknecht, Paula J., New App 
Manila 

Self, Floyd F., New Appt. to New De 

Shanklin, Roland C., Quito to Dept. 

Silva, Raymond E., Managua to Oslo 

Slavik, Pauline A., Saigon to Hamb 

Smith, Gary L., New Appt. to New D 

Spivey, Lila Ruth, New Appt. to P 

Stark, Lawrence W., New Appt. to 

Stein, Robert A., Damascus to Dept 

Switalski, Charles E., Sr., New App 
Athens 

Taggart, David M., New Appt. to New 

Tapp, William F., Saigon to A 
Philippines 

Taylor, John R., New Appt. to Welli 

Taylor, Modest ~~ Abidjan to Hong 

Thomas, Agnes M., Colombo to 

Thomas, Josie W., ‘New Appt. to D8 


Tochigi, Fusako F., Paris to Tel Avil, 


Trevino, Maria Catalina, New App 


Dept. 
Veneee, Elwin T., Toronto to London 
Wadzinski, Thomas P., New App 
Manila 
Walker, Charles W., Madrid to Bard 
Washington, l|.essie S., New Appt. to 
Watsoi, Alexander F., Madrid to De 
Watson, William M., New Appt. to 
pindi 


Weaver, Clare M., Amman to Manililc, 


Webb, Andrew, Jr., New Appt. to D 
Weiner, James A., Dept. to Quito 
Wheeler, Charles O., Jr., New Ap 
Dept. 
Whitaker, Carolyn S., Dept. to Moga 
woe Jo Ann, New Appt. to Gué 
Ci 
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to WA. Charles D., Kigali to Dept. 
Roderick M., Lagos to Baghdad 
Avonne C., Rabat to Accra 
Gertrude V., Palermo to Dept. 


RETIREMENTS 


in Tomlin Bailey, Martha W. Bon- 

Merritt N. Cootes, Alec L. France, 

|, Garvey, Raymond A. Hare, Francis 

lier, Sumner C. Reed, Charles W. 

|, Marcel Van Essen, Marguerite G. 
ad, Mabel Wright. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Jeaneane E. Ammon, Muriel G. Atkins, 
John F. Battle II!, Joan E. Bernard, John 
E. Bilbo, Stella D. Blocker, William G. 
Brown, Diana M. Bukovitz, William Cald- 
well, Barbara A. Cecchet, Gary Wilson 
Coleman, Eugene P. Davenport, Douglas 
Allan Day, Carin C. Fenton, William F. 
Gallagher, Richard P. Gorrell. 

Patricia A. Grace, Richard T. Griggs, 
Dorothy M. Handy, Charles Gary Hauver, 
Josephine A. Hill, Sally M. Hulse, Harlow 
E. Jones, Jr., Thomas A. Kearns, Larry D. 
Kingsbury, Robert W. Kitchen, Marlene 


PERSONNEL J Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 to GS-15 
pw, Stuart, S/FW; Davis, Florence 
S/S-S; Perry, William D., O/FMS; 
ge, Paul W., EUR/ EX. 


GS-13 to GS-14 
loskey, Thomas, O/EMP; Mitchell 
‘ph, O/BDC; Shirk, Gilbert L. 10/ 


GS-12 to GS-13 
any, Alice, L.; Hurst, William H., 
Kanter, Irving M., PPT; Madorie, 
H., Jr., PPT; Manno, Joseph, PPT; 
ll, ee R., O/SY; Sprecher, Wil- 


joy 


GS-11 to GS-12 
derson, William W., O/SY; Coogan, 
L., PPT; Fenner, Katherine L., 
Warr; Ottwiller, Robert F., O/SY. 


GS-9 to GS-11 
apt. ubeck, Charles R., OPR/ADP; Duffy, 
ard M., OPR/ASD; Gahn, Roland F., 
m/GSD; Kemp, James S., E/EX; Watson, 
meerick W., OPR/ADP. 


GS-9 to GS-10 
octor, John L., E/EX. 


GS-8 to GS-9 
cobs, Alyce, OPR/GSD; Mehall, Kath- 
S., INR; Mike, Catherine, CU; Tange- 
, Arthur J., OC. 


GS-7 to GS-9 

derson, Paris R., OPR/GS; Ellis, Rose 
wm OPR/FSD; Englehart, Barbara A, 

; Brown, William, SS/S; Jenkins, John 
dal; Janosko, Paul, PPT; McCandless, 

in C., O/CRP; Owens, Carol M., CU/ 

); Thomas, Una M., OC; Weimer, Mar- 

E, ACDA. 


GS-7 to GS-8 
llon, Mary V., PPT; Manning, Evelyn 
D/FMS; Monroe, Ruth B., INR/REU. 


GS-6 to GS-7 

m Fanny Frances, S/S-S; Hitt, Pe; 
anil@ieG/PM; Mapp, Emma R., CU; Piccirillo, 
) De B.. 10; Robbins, Edward H., G/DP; 
) th, Clarence L., Jr., OC; Thomas, Mary 

pm; Whelen, Estelle E., INR; Williams, 

yn M., OPR/PBR. 

jogae 


m GS-5 to GS-7 
ummer, Lucy A., P; Hartwell, Alton L., 
ADP; Tepa, Jane Helen, S/CPR. 


WS 


Baro 
. to 
» De 


to R 


1967 


GS-5 to GS-6 

Adell, Jennifer N., PPT; Barrett, Carolyn 
M., O/OS; Carter, Joseph H., Jr., S/S-O; 
Cioffi, Adeline M., CU; Farrell, Theresa C., 
OPR/RS; Heindi, Jean A., CU; Kelly, 
Elijah, S/S-O; Lark, Mary Lou, O/CISR; 
Marshall, Diane, CU; Schlosser, Memo 
J., G/PM; Shearn, Margaret M., SCA/SCS; 
Tinsley, Barbara Ann, O/FAPS. 


GS-4 to GS-5 


Cleek, Gladys R., ACDA; Gardosik, Maria 
E., S/S-S; Hall, Patricia S., ACDA; McEI- 
wee, Sonya A., ACDA; Ramey, Leon, OPR/ 
ASD; Washington, Bernadette M., P. 


GS-3 to GS-4 
Brent, Myra B., SY; Coleman, Arita B., 


Ann Knaub, Louis A. V. Laskowski, Walter 
J. Leib, Anthony E. Lewis, Gerald G. Lind- 
say, Palmeta S. Lindsey. 


Jean S. Loughran, Mary Ann Maffett, 
Edward F. Martin, Lawrence J. McDon- 
nell, Arnold Nachmanoff, Lenore J. Per- 
love, Pauline L. Pisano, Roberta L. Ply- 
bon, Paul Polakoff, Luisa Preston, Step- 
hen E. Schack, George Henry Mayer 
Schuler, Mary Ann Schultz, Bernard J. 
Seasock, Marie E. Vallee, Edward T. Vital, 
Elsie L. Weide, Robert D. White, James E. 
ong Dorothy D. Youngblood, Angela J. 

ibro. 


P/HO; Kaliuretenos, Rose P., PPT; Ku- 
mock, Florence Ruth, PPT; Moore, Gloria 


7 GS-2 to GS-3 
Crawford, Evelyn E., PPT; Hamit, James 
Lee, Jr., OC; Pruitt, Norma J., OPR/ST. 
RESIGNATIONS 
Brymer, Glyn T., O/SY; Byers, Paul W., 
INR/XR; Drake, Colette B., FSI; Hau, 
Gretchen T., FSI. 
RETIREMENTS 
Trimble, Otis C., CU. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Davidson, Alfred E., to S, Consultant 

Katz, Amron H., to INR, Consultant 

Poirier, C. Normand, to ACDA, Attorney- 
Adviser 

Wilcox, Wayne A., to INR, Consultant 


DACCA—Ambassador Eugene Murphy Locke, left, presents token copies of several 
sets of reference books to Dr. A. R. Mallick, Vice-Chancellor of Chittagong 
University during a visit to Chittagong in East Pakistan. Among the books donated, 
through the USIA Cultural Presentation Program, were sets of the Encyclopedias 


Brittanica and Americana. 
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44 Receive Salary Increases 
For Outstanding Performance 


Forty-four ae of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service 
recently received pay increases for 
outstanding performance. 

Thirty-one were granted high 
quality step increases; the others 
received meritorious step increases. 

Recipients of the high quality step 
increases in the period from Septem- 
ber 20 to October 20 were: 

Betty C. Basham, GS-9, SCA/VO; 
Bessie Lallos, GS-6, RSB; George M. 
Scanlan, GS-11, PPT, and Isabel J. 
Nolph, GS-7, ARA/IPA. 

Employees who received high qual- 
ity step increases from October 20 
to November 20 were: 

Franklin A. Better, GS-3, SCA; 
Victoria A. Fischer, GS-4, TEP; 
Blanche E. Hardy, GS-5, SCA; Don- 
na C. Erickson, GS-13, OPR/RS/R; 
Elden R. Russell, GS-6, OC/T; May 
P. Sharp, GS-11, PBR/EX; William 
B. Sloan, GS-11, PBR/EX; Mary A. 
Cook, GS-4, E; Rudolph Gantt, GS- 
5, CU/CP, and Marilyn F. Shapiro, 
GS-7, OPR/ASD. 

Those who received high quality 
step increases from November 20 to 
December 20 were: 

Orren T. Cohill, GS-5, IO; Mild- 
red J. Leatherman, GS-9, S/AH; 
Susan McNerny, GS-6, G/PM-MC; 
Marian J. Nida, GS-7, S/S-O; Mau- 
rice A. O’Neal, GS-5, IO; Gerry M. 


Proulx, GS-6, S/S-O; Lena E. Beards- 
ley, GS-9, E/IMA; Ruth L. Bradley, 
GS-4, CU/IR; Clara C. Contee, GS- 
5, SCA/VO; Helen Dzugan, GS-9, 
PPT; Linda D. Fihelly, GS-9, PPT; 
Ruth B. Monroe, GS-7, RSB/BE; 
Richard W. Murray, FSR-2, O/BP; 
Sally B. Pinkert, GS-9, OPR/FSD/ 
AB; Olwyn F. Wills, GS-8, INR/ 
RNA; Ethel M. Gillam, GS-7, OPR/ 
RS/R, and Regina T. McDonald, 
GS-5, OPR/RS/R. 

Gloria P. Marasco, FSS-7, FE, re- 
ceived a meritorious step increase, 
effective September 25. 

Recipients of meritorious step in- 
creases during the period from Oc- 
tober 20 to November 20 were: 

Charles H. Coates, FSR-5, ST; 
Lotte Heymann, FSR-5, PBR/EB; 
Robert T. Ramsey, FSS-9, OC/T; 
Dennis L. Svenpladsen, FSS-8, OC; 
Douglas N. Forman, Jr., FSO-3, 
IGA; Adrian W. Maguire, FSR-3, 
IGA, and William G. Rosch, FSR-2, 
IGA. 

Those who received meritorious 
step increases from November 20 to 
December 20 were: 

Janet C. Kiefner, FSS-7, AF/EX/ 
PSO; Joan A. Maguire, FSS-8, H; 
LaVergne B. Bryk, FSS-7, O/EMP/ 


PB; Delmar H. Hopner, FSS-5, Ge- 
neva, and Paul K. Stahnke, FSO-4, 
FE/J. 





2001, 1001 Sick Leave Club 


The following employees have achieved a 
sick leave credit of 2,000 hours or more. 


Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration 
Daniel Goott. 


European Affairs 


Travis F. Haltom, Boris H. Klossom and 
David H. McKillop. 


Office of Security 


Miles E. Briggs, Albert W. Buynitzky, 
Paul C. Campbell, Harold W. Ramsey, and 
Lewis S. Vandover. 


U.S. Mission to the United Nations 


Rita Brown. 


American Embassy Caracas 


Henry D. Hecksher, John P. Longan, 


John L. Ohmans, and Henry T. Smith. 


American Consulate Cali 
William P. Boswell. 


American Consulate Palermo 
John Ordway and Salvatore Failla. 
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1,000 Hours 


The following employees have achieved a 
sick leave credit of 1,000 hours or more. 


European Affairs 


Marion D. Albamonte, Elizabeth T. Allen, 
Robert Anderson, Vincent Baker, Robert E. 
Barbour, Edgar J. Beigel, Mary Eileen 
Buck, Edwin D. Crowley, June A. Darling, 
Martha R. Daura, Victor H. Dikeos, Ree C. 
Dolan, Lillian A. Dye, Marjory J. Fiebig, 
Thomas W. Fina. 

Arthur D. Foley, Robert L. Funseth, 
Michael R. Gannett, Mark J. Garrison, 
Ellen Gavrisheff, Louise Genz, Robbins P 
Gilman, Joseph Dogson, Francisco Gracia, 
Eva Hallam, Helen C. Hainainy, John D. 
Hemenway, Deane R. Hinton, Robert B. 
Houston, Mary B. Hussli, Frederick Irving. 

Milan W. Jerabek, Charles A. Kiselyak, 
Esther R. Kullman, Edward T. Lampson, 
Raymond E. Lisle, Edward T. Long, John 
G. MacCracken, Edna M. MacDonald, Her- 
bert S. Malin, Eugene V. McAuliffe, Robert 
M. McKisson, Dudley W. Miller, William 
D. Morgan, Roy C. Nelson, Frank V. Ortiz, 
Helen M. Oxford, LeRoy F. Percival, Jr. 

John G. Peters, Ruth H. Phillips, James 
W. Pratt, Vladimir Prokofieff, Alfred Puhan, 
Anna Mae Reker, Lucian L. Rocke, Jr., 


J. Robert Schaetzel, Rufus Z. Smith, 
Stabler, Paul W. Stange, Henry Lee § 
Glen R. Starkey, Jr., Walter J. 
Richard Straus, Constance V. Stuck, 
Tartter. 

Ross P. Titus, Malcolm Toon, Willi 
True, William N. Turpin, George § 
Dorothy E. Walker, Julius W. Walker 
Grace I. Wilson, Carroll H. Woods, 
I. Wortzel and Robert L. Yost. 


U.S. Mission to the United Nati 


Katherine Allen, Alan Bard, 
Blau, Paul Block, Grace Brady, 
Cangelosi, John Cates, Frank DiNoia, 
gene Dutton, M. Kathryn Eno 
—— Fitzgerald. 

ard Gaumond, Cecilia an 
Antholus Gustave, Lorraine Hod 
Richard Johnson, Sol Kuttner, Willi 
Brane, Lillian Liccardi, Gilda Martini, 
Mirrill, Christine Naymik, Richard 
son, Mary Ruddy, Rosemary Spence, 
telle Wetzler and Wilbur Ziehl. 





American Embassy Caraco; 


Charles Bridgett, Max R. Caldwell, 
B. Charlton, Wiliam D. Clyons, Steri 
Cottrell, Betty Ann Craig, Richard G,{ 
ing, Nancy Duncan, Charles Fossum, 
W. Garvey, John R. Harvey, Frand 
Herron, Kempton Jenkins, Malcolm 
nedy. 

Mildred Larimer, Richard B. 0 
James S. Pekich, Joseph A. Reins 
Marie Richardson, Helen Roig, J. 
Rourk, Nesto D. Sanchez, Lois I. 
George W. Skora, Paul Sclesenll 
Wilkins, and Edward C. Wilson. 


American Embassy Monrovia 


William D. Carey, Richard M. Clev 
Philip Clock, Edward L. Dorset, 
P. Engel, Harold B. Jefferson, Robe 
Johnson, Vernon L. Merrill, Juli 
Mikell, Virginia D. Mougin, Bust 
Murphy, John W. Ott, Raymond E. } 
Robert E. Prosser, Nancy V. Rawls, D 
W. Roberts, Richard L. Thorne, W 
S. Tucket, Richard G. Weitzel. 


American Embassy Portugal 


John R. Baine, Stephen W. B 
Alfred E. Bergesen, Mary Galayda, No 
H. Grady, Marguerite R. Lipp, Ra 
J. Swanson, Thelma R. Thurtell, 
Valcarcel, Herbert E. Weiner, and } 
R. Wellman. 


American Embassy Olso 


John A. Bovey, Jr., Beulah A. Bud, 
P. Campbell, Robert V. Carey, Vim 
Elliott, Naomi M. Gilman, Robert F. 
Willy Gulbrandsen, Odd A. Hansen, | 
Holm. 

Fred E. Hubbard, Joseph T. Ke 
t., Bjorn W. Leborg, Annemari | 
tein E. Mellor, Harold M. Muroaka, 
Odegaard, Nils W. Olsson, Fredeti 
Schilling, Jr., Norman V. Schute and 
Tjoflot. 


American Consulate Palermo 


Carlota Allen, Myrl May Elliott, 
Gilmore, Marion M. Whinery, De 
Wool, Anna Alaimo, Filippo Buont 
Roberto Calandra, Gianluigi Caselli, 
Guarneri, Cosimo La Rosa, Vittoria 
salona, Marcello Muti, and Giovani 
disco. 
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REATION ASSOCIATION 


The 1967 RA membership cam- 
hign, NOW under way, aims for 15,- 
) strong—including both active 
d associate members. 

From 8,000 members in 1965, the 
mber soared to over 12,000 in 
6—a 50 percent increase. And as 
embership support increased, the 
sociation expanded in turn. With 
js expansion came many new 
tivities and services. 

Take, for example, the RA Hous- 
g Service. The Recreation Associa- 
on now offers 32 apartments for 
ase to its members. All of the 
hartments are efficiencies, within a 
ock from the State Department, 
d are rented to members only on a 
ort-term basis. The demand has 
ren tremendous and the Associa- 
on is doing its best to fulfill all re- 
ests. But this is just the beginning. 
Ign exploratory group is looking into 
|. Mae prospects of establishing an RA 
I. Mfounge. Again for members only. 
Or, another example is the Rec- 
ation Association mail-order serv- 
e, still in its early stage. This again 
as established as a service to over- 
as members—to assist overseas 
embers in obtaining hard-to-get 
ems abroad. 

The international activities, such 
the World-Wide Bridge Tourna- 
ent, the World-Wide Golf Tourna- 
ent, and the International Photog- 
phy Contest fave been very suc- 
ssful. 

The membership campaign will 
Pin full swing at overseas posts 
is month. The fee is $1.50 and 
pnyment in the full amount should 
p forwarded. Should, for some un- 
preseen reason, your post be over- 
oked, you can join by applying 
rectly to the Recreation Associa- 
on office, Room 2928, Department 
State. If you would like further 
formation, please write the Rec- 
ation Association. 

All employees and retirees of 
ate, USIA, ACDA, AID, and the 
face Corps are eligible for active 
embership. Members of other Gov- 
nment agencies may become as- 
bclate members. Associate members 
€ granted all privileges of active 
embers except the right to vote for 
embers of the Association’s Board 
non Directors. 
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Automobile Parking 


am®@ All persons holding parking per- 


its through the Recreation Associa- 
on are reminded that unless they 





World-Wide Drive Seeks 15,000 Members 





RECREATION ASSOCIATION DRIVE—Secretary Rusk receives his 1967 membership 
card from Miss Ann Marie Newton (AID/CONT), Miss Recreation and Queen of 


the recent Princess Ball, during the Recreation Association's world-wide campaign. 


pick up and pay for their next 
month's parking permit by the 15th 
of the preceding month, the permit 
will be sold to the next person on 
the waiting list. Commencing Janu- 
ary Ist no further warning telephone 
calls or other communications will 
be made by the RA Office to those 
who do not appear by the 15th. 
Their permits will be sold auto- 
matically to the next individual. 


Sale of American-Made 
Furniture Abroad 


The Recreation Association is 
currently exploring the possibility 
of making available to all overseas 
members good quality, American- 
made furniture in room-lots at very 
favorable prices. Before going ahead 
with this program we need to know 
your desires and thoughts. So-called 
“minimum packages’ would be 
available to furnish any quarters 
from an efficiency apartment to a 
two-bedroom house or apartment. 

The efficiency package would in- 
clude, for example, a sofa bed, two 
lamp tables, coffee table, comfort- 
able chair, a storage piece (such as 
dresser, breakfront, etc.) and a di- 
nette with four chairs. The bedroom 
package would add twin or double 
beds and other bedroom furniture. 
Members would order from the RA 





paying the same for all orders placed 
as well as all shipping charges. Pos- 
sible financing arrangements may be- 
come available. Before embarking 
on this program we need your 
thoughts and questions. Please ad- 
dress the same to the RA Office, 
Room 2928, Department of State, 
c/o Furniture Survey. And, please 
do this as soon as possible. 


Visit USA for U.S. Locals 


The Recreation Association and 
the Department of State are explor- 
ing low-cost travel tours throughout 
the United States for European Na- 
tionals employed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment abroad. Most of these local 
employees have never had the op- 
portunity to visit America. 

The Visit USA plan would con- 
centrate on travel to key cities 
throughout the nation at minimum 
cost. All travel arrangements would 
be handled through the Recreation 
Association. 


RA Insurance—A Reminder 


All persons participating in one 
of the Recreation Association plans 
must hold a 1967 membership card 
by February in order to keep their 
policies in effect. Failure to keep 
Association membership up-to-date 
will invalidate the policy. 
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ORDER FORM 


To: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ .... (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWS LETTER. ($4.50 a year; $1.00 additional if mailed to a foreign 
address.) 


Name ..... 


City, zone, and State 
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